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T/iis  is  PETER  LISAGOR, 
new  chief  of  <he  Chicago  Daily  !New8  Vi  ashinglon  Bureau; 


•  Talente«l  pportswritcr  before  ^orl»l  War  11.  He  knew  the 
score  and  who  played  left  field,  and  he  sai«l  so  with  speed, 
accuracy  and  color. 

•  Editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe  during  the  war,  cap¬ 
turing  an  audience  that  had  to  read  and  fight  too. 

•  Great  Daily  News  city  desk  reporter.  City  Hall  man  and 
astute  analyst  of  government. 

•  Nieman  fellow,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  keen,  investigative  report  bn  Illinois  mental 
institutions. 

•  Distinguished  correspondent  in  the  Daily  News  Vi  ashington  Bureau  since  1948. 
deputy  chief  since  1956. 

•  World  traveler  and  eyewitness  reviewer  of  crises  in  the  United  Nations,  Japan, 
Suez,  Central  America,  North  Africa  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

•  Now  director  of  Washington  coverage  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  its  famed 
Foreign  Service  which  reaches  62  newspapers  and  more  than  25,0()0,0(K)  readers. 
He  brings  to  the  position  all  the  skills  of  the  sportswriter,  military  editor,  city  room 
specialist,  government  expert  and  global  authority. 


Lisagor  ig  a  serioiig-mindecl  gentleman  and  grholar,  a  pro- 
feggional  journalist  of  the  new  school,  a  local-type  man  who  can 
understand  and  unravel  the  complexities  of  national  and  international 
news  and  translate  them  for  the  people  at  home. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 
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OVER  THE  YEARS ...  83  to  be  exact . . .  SCOTT 
presses  have  established  a  reputation  for 
dependability  and  economical  operation. 
Their  list  of  users  includes  many  of  the  most 
famous  newspaper  plants  in  the  world.  The 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  that  has 
gone  into  their  making  is  the  result  of  main 
years’  experience  and  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  newspaper  industry  wanted 
and  obtained. 

The  SCOTT  touch  of  talent  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  design  saves  money  for  all  of  the 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  that  have  been 


printed  on  SCOTT  presses.  Dependability 
is  their  big  feature  .  .  .  maintenance  is  not¬ 
ably  lovv  .  .  .  press  failure  just  don’t  occur. 

Today  .  .  .  SCOTT  presses  embody  full 
pro\  ision  for  ROP  color  and  can  be  custom 
built  in  any  number  of  units.  The  famous 
3-2  folder  is  an  integral  (or  optional)  part 
of  any  press  arrangement. 

If  you  contemplate  pressroom  changes 
.  .  either  all  new  presses  or  modernization 
of  your  present  plant  ...  let  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neers  help  you  decide  on  the  best  press 
arrangement. 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1S7S 


Long-haul  Circulation 


These  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  charts,  1950  through  1958,  are  graphic 
proof  of  the  stability  of  the  POST-DISPATCH  in  the  market  it  serves. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  is  the  preferred  newspaper  of  the  reader.  It  is  cap¬ 
able  of  placing  yout  message  before  the  largest  and  most  receptive  buy¬ 
ing  group.  As  the  strongest  single  force  in  selling,  the  Post-Dispatch  has 
remained  the  preferred  newspaper  of  the  advertiser  for  58  consecutive 
years. 

The  selling  force  behind  St  Louis  business 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

firs#  Iff  Clrcfffofloff  •  *  • 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Feb.  12-14— Maryland  Press  Association,  fiftieth  anniversary  annual  con¬ 
vention  jointly  with  Chesapeake  AP  meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  13-14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Pick- 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14— Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  Dinner,  House  of  Commans,  Ottawa, 

Feb.  14-15 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

Feb.  15-16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  President,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Feb.  15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Associatiort,  Winter  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Feb.  18-21 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  31st  annual  session,  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  joint  sponsorship  of 
Georgia  Press  Association  and  Grady  School. 

Feb.  19 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association.  Columbia  Hotel, 
Columbia. 

Feb.  19-21— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associatiorr — Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-21 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  40th  annual,  Allen  Hall,  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  26-27-28 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  meetings;  Local  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Workshop  Clinic;  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets; 
National  Advertising  Managers  Workshop  Qinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field.  III. 

Feb.  27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  27-March  I — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Chateau 
Laurier,  Ottawa. 

Fob.  27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
annual  meeting,  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greensboro,  North  Caroline. 

March  1-3 — ^Toxas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  38th  annual  meeting. 
Echo  Hotel,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

March.  2 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  CP  Head  Office,  Toronto. 

March  2-3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  2-4 — Press  Congress  of  the  World,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

March  5-7— Controllers  Institute  of  America  Southern  Conference,  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  7-9 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  16th  annual,  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

March  8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

March  12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelboume 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  Now  Jersey. 

March  13-14 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Michigan  Stats 
University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

March  15-17 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
convention,  Pick-Congress  Hotel.  Chicago. 

March  16-27— American  Press  Institute  seminar.  Managing  Editors  end 
News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

March  19-21— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  seminar  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

March  20— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Kentucky  Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 

March  21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  23-24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  meet¬ 
ing,  San  Salvador. 

March  23-28 — Seminar  on  crime  news  reporting.  Northwestern  University! 
School  of  Law  and  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Evanston,  III. 

April  3-4— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  silver  anniversary  convention, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  5  -8— National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
convention.  Eden  Roc  Hotel.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

April  6-17 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  Classified  Advertising,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

April  14— Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 


NORFOLK, 

VIRGINIA 
IS  NOW 
A  CITY  OF 

330,343 

POPULATION 
...  AND  THE 
CENTER  OF  A 
METRO 
AREA  OF 

574,436 .. 

VIRGINIA’S 

BIGGEST 

MARKET 


On  January  first,  the  ofTicial  population  of  the 
City  of  Norfolk  reached  330,343  —  as  a  result 
of  13.5  square  miles  of  Princess  .\nne  County 
having  been  annexed.  So  —  N’irginia’s  largest 
city  continues  to  grow. 
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Editors  Confirm  Fact 
Movie  Interest  Has  Grown 


Eighteen  editors  attending  the  recent  annual  Editorial  Service  meeting  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  New  York,  heard  fellow  editors  confirm  a  statement 
which  we  have  made  repeatedly  in  this  space,  namely,  that  newspaper  readers  are  show¬ 
ing  greater  interest  in  movie  news. 

In  its  stoiy  covering  the  meeting.  Editor  &  Publisher  had  this  to  say : 

recent  resurgence  of  straight  movie  interest  was  generally  affirmed.  In  the 
last  few  months  movie  interest  has  grown  considerably,  according  to  Ben  Handel, 
magazine  editor  of  the  New  York  News** 

Editor  &  Publisher  listed  the  following  newspapermen  as  being  at  the  meeting : 

Dan  O’Brien,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Bill  Barney,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express;  Lloyd  Wendt,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ralph  Brooks,  Indianapolis  Star;  Hyman 
Chester,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Robert  Endicott,  New  York  Herald  Tnbune;  William  J. 
White,  New  York  News;  John  Patterson,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Garrett  Byrnes,  Providence 
Journal;  Paul  Tredway,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Ernest  Larsen,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press;  Philip  Love,  Washington  Star;  Craig  Ballantine,  Weekend  Magazine;  Angus 
Perkerson,  Editorial  Newsletter;  Donald  Feitel,  editor,  and  Dick  Anderson,  editorial 
director,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Thanks,  fellows.  We’ve  heard  the  same  thing  from  other  newspapermen. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Irtc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..GO  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 
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Notes  and  Footnotes 

Above  is  the  good  title  of  a  good  column  in  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  which  notes 
and-footnotes:  “Understand  that  big-time  United  Features 
Syndicate  has  made  overtures  to  Hal  Borland  about  the  pos 
sibility  of  syndicating  his  nature  columns,  which  run  Wednes 
days  in  the  Eagle.”  .  .  .  George  Hill,  Seattle  postoffice  worka 
w'ho  has  amassed  2,527  prizes  from  20,000  entries  in  27  yean 
and  thus  is  regarded  as  national  champion  contest  winner,  was 
in  town  to  appear  on  Jack  Paar’s  TV  show  and  dropped  b) 
to  marvel  at  the  exciting  night  view  of  Times  Square’s  garisl 
glitter  from  my  office  window.  He  contributed  this  verse; 

PINE?  WHAT  FIR? 

Don’t  worry  if  your  checks  are  small. 

Or  article  sales  are  few'^  i 

Remember  that  the  mighty  oak 
Was  once  a  nut  like  you! 

Columnists^  Juvenile  Photos 

Confidentially  comments  “Confidential  File”  columnist  Paul  V.  Coata 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  News: 

“See  that  picture  down  the  column  a  few  lines?  The  one  of  the  smilioi 
bushy-haired  boy?  That’s  me.  Ill  concede  that  it  wasn’t  taken  yesterday 
But  if  you  want  to  get  technical,  I  wasn’t  bom  yesterday  either.  Whid 
doesn’t  make  sense.  However,  I  warned  you  not  to  get  technical. 

“Columnists  have  certain  inalienable  liberties.  One  of  which  is  tin 
right  to  decorate  their  columns  with  vintage  photographs  of  themsdvt! 
At  most,  it’s  petty  deceit.  And  I  certainly  don’t  stand  alone  in  my  piii 
Take  Westbrook  Pegler.  (If  they  haven’t  taken  him  already).  Judgini 
from  his  column  photograph,  he’s  been  39  years  old  for  the  last  40  yean' 
It’s  also  my  private  belief  that  the  Mirror  News  uses  a  woodcut  of  Bof 
Ruark  which  was  made  before  Matthew  Brady  stood  in  the  muck  ai» 
mire  outside  of  Atlanta  and  caught  a  candid  shot  of  William  Tecumst) 
Sherman  as  he  was  angrily  admonishing  the  press:  ‘I  never  said,  wari 
hell.  Don’t  you  boys  go  putting  words  in  my  mouth’.” 

And  Bill  Kennedy,  “Mr.  L.  A.”  columnist,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ei 


MORE  PERSONAL  CARS  PER  CAPITA 
MEANS  BIGGER  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES! 


Tulsa  ranks  number  one  in  the  nation  in  ownership  of  per¬ 
sonal  automobiles  per  capita.  Here's  a  good  index  to 
general  prosperity,  ond  a  bonanza  for  advertisers.  Auto¬ 
motive  soles  in  Tulsa  County  totaled  *$106,000,000  in 
1957  olone!  This  yeor,  sales  will  be  even  greater — and 
Tulsa  World,  Tulsa  Tribune  advertisers  will  take  the  lion's 
shore. 

-^Sales  Management  1958  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

F«r  More  iusiness.  Use  the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers 


SUNDAY 


MORNING  •  EVENING 


Bepresented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Co.  Offices  in  Principal  U.S.A.  Cities 


WORCESTER'S 

Billion 

Dollar 

Market  I 

(E.B.I.)  Kll 


Tell  and  Sell 

with  full  color  at  its  best  — 
on  the  pages  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  reaching 
01  no/*  of  Massachusetts' 
2nd  Market 

’DAILY  162, 449...  SUNDAY  105, 300 

Member  of  Audit  Dec.  31,  1957 


Yol  Can't  Cover 
Massachusetts 
withoet 
The  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  Isc. 

Noiiono/  Representatives 


HARRISBURG... 


IS  PENNSYLVANIA'S 


TEST 

MARKET 


•  ?KnR  »co»t 

oA  EC0«0«CM. 


CASH  IN  ON  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THIS  EXCELLENT 
MARKET  THROUGH  THE  HARRISBURG,  PA.  .  .  . 

PATRIOT-NEWS 

MORNING  .  .  .  EVENING  .  .  .  SUNDAY 

JZeiiresented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,. REGAN  AND. SCHMITT 
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One-Party  Press  Theme 

CARMINE  G.  DeSapio,  Ncw  Yoi'k  Democratic  national  committee¬ 
man  and  leader  of  Tammany,  revived  the  one-party  press  charge 
this  week  accusing  New  York  publishers  and  editors  of  “unbridled 
partisanship.”  He  accused  them  of  distorting,  coloring,  omitting  the 
news,  etc. 

.\11  of  this  might  have  lieen  interesting  if  it  didn’t  sound  like  a 
broken  record  we  have  heard  time  after  time  which  should  have 
been  smashed  or  discarded  a  long  time  ago.  Mr.  DeSapio  apparently 
is  not  aware  of  the  numerous  studies  and  surveys  made  since  the  one- 
party  press  accusation  was  first  voiced  hy  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952 
all  of  which  have  disproven  the  charge.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  and 
statistics  amassed  by  researchers  showing  that  newspapers  by  and 
large  have  been  and  are  impartial  and  objective  in  their  news  re¬ 
ports  of  jx)litical  campaigns  the  one-party  press  charge  will  continue 
to  be  made  by  the  party  or  candidates  that  lose  an  election  in  the 
face  of  editorial  opposition  from  the  press. 

More  disturbing  than  his  attack  on  the  press,  however,  was  Mr. 
DeSapio’s  comparison  of  newspapers  to  a  “public  utility.”  This  is 
dangerous  reasoning  that  should  be  countered  by  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Public  utilities  are  regulated  by  government  in  the  public  interest. 
People  who  make  the  comparison  with  newspapers  usually  believe 
that  the  press  should  be  regulated  by  government  (federal  and/or 
state)  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  a  harmless  sounding  but  a  dangerous  platform  tliat  “in  the 
public  interest.”  Every  newspaperman  should  know  that  a  free 
press  disappears  when  there  is  regulation.  The  public  interest  lies 
only  in  keeping  the  press  free  and  preventing  it  from  being  classified 
as  a  utility  subject  to  regulation. 


Editors  and  Total  Selling 

George  Gallup  told  New  York  State  editors  and  publishers  this 
week  that  “newspapers  have  been  inordinately  modest.  They 
have  assumed  that  everyone  knows  why  it  is  important  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  every  day  reading  the  press.  That  is  a  dangerous  as¬ 
sumption.” 

That  is  an  absolutely  true  statement. 

How  many  editors  do  as  Mr.  Gallup  suggested:  1.  Tell  their 
readers  what  they  get  from  reading  the  paper.  2.  Encourage  people 
to  s|jend  more  time  reading  their  new'spaper.  3.  Suggest  a  minimum 
reading  time  of  one  hour  per  day  in  order  to  be  well-informed. 

Neu'spaper  advertising  men  are  working  feverishly  on  the  “Total 
Selling”  campaign.  Newspaper  salesmen  at  all  levels  are  coordinating 
their  efforts  to  sell  newspaper  advertising  as  the  No.  1  sales  medium. 

Why  shouldn’t  editors  and  circulators  be  brought  into  this  act? 
Why  not  promote  the  newspaper  to  readers  and  advertisers  alike  at 
the  same  time?  Editors,  advertising  men,  readers  and  advertisers  are 
inter  dependent.  If  promotion  men  helped  editors  and  circulators  do 
a  job  of  selling  newspapers  to  readers  it  w'ould  complement  the  job 
of  selling  them  to  advertisers. 

We  are  not  talking  only  about  getting  new  readers  and  increasing 
circulation.  We  mean  to  do  as  Mr.  Gallup  suggested:  Stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  what  the  newspaper  does  for  its  readers  and  why  they 
should  spend  more  time  with  it. 

Newspaper  reading  is  a  means  to  success  in  school  and  life.  News¬ 
papers  should  promote  this  fact  every  day. 


Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare; 
but  wise  men  turn  away  wrath. — Proverbs, 
\XIX;  8. 
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He  half  groaned,  half  sobbed  and  then 
sat  down  and  fried  as  he  held  his  head 
in  his  hands.  His  wife  and  mother  sat 
in  the  front  row  with  their  heads. — New 
Orleans  (La.)  States  and  Item. 

• 

Mrs.  Blank  also  served  several  terms 
as  president  of  Gold  Star  Moths,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  women  who  have  lost  a  son 
or  daughter  in  military  seiwice. — Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

• 

In  a  bout  with  flu,  she  lost  so  much 
weight  that  all  the  choice  items  of  the 
fine  wardrobe  she  acquired  are  now  too 
small. — Palm  Desert  (Calif.)  Eagle. 


letters 


AIRLIFT  SERVICE 

Southern  Indiana  has  been  hit  with  an¬ 
other  severe  flood. 

Our  daily  newspaper,  the  Seymour  Daily 
Tribune,  gave  complete  coverage  to  this 
situation  each  day  and  the  publisher  and 
circulation  manager  undertook  something 
new,  at  least  as  far  as  this  region  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

With  newspaper  delivery  halted  through¬ 
out  several  communities,  they  arranged  to 
airlift  newspapers  to  the  flood  stricken 
areas. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  for 
a  brief  mention  of  this  project  inaugurated 
by  John  H.  Connor,  publisher,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Croucher,  circulation  manager,  in 
cooperation  with  Central  American  Air¬ 
ways, 

TTie  Seymour  Daily  Tribune  is  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  Jackson  Clounty.  In¬ 
diana  and  thus  is  counted  upon  heavily  by 
its  readers  for  each  day’s  news  events. 

Lewis  G.  Hansen 

Seymour,  Ind. 


Senator  Aiken  said  his  group  had  a 
good  chance  to  sin. — El  Paso  (Texas) 
Times. 

• 

Senator  Chris  Erickson  of  Fairmont 
commented:  “I  was  sick  in  bed  with  three 
nurse;  this  Summer  and  didn’t  think  I 
would  ever  get  out.” — St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press. 
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GETTING  PUNCHY 
Rosen,  Albany  Times-Unlon  I 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February 


FRESH  SUBJECT 

I  was  pleased  to  see  iii  your  “Shop  Talk 
at  Thirty”  column  some  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  “Editorial  Workshop”  column 
of  Roy  H.  Copperud.  Making  grammar  a 
fresh  and  interesting  subject  takes  a  good 
deal  of  ability,  I  am  sure.  But  Copperud 
does  it,  and  regularly. 

Will  Lindley 

Journalism  Instructor, 

Yakima  Valley  Junior  College, 

Yakima,  Wash. 


ON  KNOWING  PEOPLE 

The  article,  “Space  and  Science  Age 
Reporters  Study  for  Roles”  (E&P,  Dec. 
20) ,  was  illuminating  We  take  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  with  our  good  friend  and  Gannett 
Group  associate.  Bill  Struble.  You  quote 
him  as  saying,  in  part: 

“I  think  this  work  is  absolutely  invalua¬ 
ble  to  reporters  with  limited  science  back¬ 
ground.  It’s  not  like  covering  city  hall, 
where  all  you  have  to  know  is  the  people.” 

Well,  now,  we  cover  City  Hall,  where — 
besides  just  knowing  “the  people” — ^we 
find  it  helpful,  nay,  necessary,  to  know 
something  about: 

Real  estate  equalization  rates,  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance  provisions 
under  Title  I  of  the  U.S,  Housing  Acts  of 
1949  and  1954,  New  York  State  Optional 
County  Government  Law,  the  labyrinth  of 
the  state’s  permissive  legislation,  the  state 
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formula  for  aid  to  education,  the  scope  of 
legislation  relating  to'  the  problems  of  the 
aging,  real  estate  assessment  procedures, 
facts  on  water-borne  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  progress  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway  and  its  effect  on  plans  to 
expand  the  Port  of  Rochester,  the  growth 
of  metropolitanization  and  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  locally,  downtown  redevelopment,  the 
State  Multiple  Residence  Law,  local  laws 
governing  housing  and  health  and  public 
safety.  Civil  Service  legislation,  riparian 
rights,  condemnation  procedures,  the  State 
Water  Control  Board  and  actions  relating 
to  the  control  of  pollution  of  area  waters, 
water  supply  and  sewage  problems — not 
to  mention  zoning  laws  and  their  enforce¬ 
ment,  municipal  planning  consolidation  of 
governmental  functions,  taxation  and  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

We’ve  also  had  occasion  to  delve  into 
such  matters  as  juvenile  delinquency,  pub¬ 
lic  housing  generally,  rent  control,  con¬ 
servation  practices,  incineration  of  waste, 
the  reclamation  of  both  alcoholics  and 
swamps,  court  reform,  permanent  personal 
registration,  automobile  liability  insurance, 
pensions,  nursing  homes  and  their  control, 
school  safety,  tree  surgery  and  tree  disease, 
starlings,  public  transit  problems,  traffic 
engineering,  parking  problems — all  this 
besides  helping,  once  in  a  while,  a  science 
writer  covering  a  Municipal  Hospital  story, 

CTmon  back.  Bill,  and  meet  the  people 
who  know  “the  people.” 

Art  Deutsch 
Pat  Brasley 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle 


COMPLIMENT 

Just  want  to  congratulate  you  and  those 
at  Editor  &  Publisher  on  your  75th  Anni¬ 
versary,  Editor  &  Publisher  has  faithfully 
served  the  newspaper  field  and,  I  am  sure, 
deserves  far  more  credit  for  the  job  done 
than  it  receives. 

John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


DAMAGING  TRAIT 

Applause  for  Mort  Stem’s  letter  (Jan. 
24).  The  press’  fawning  over  itself  in  the 
Marie  Torre  case  was  pretty  disgusting. 

What  a  shame  such  a  fight  for  princi¬ 
ple  had  to  be  waged  in  a  case  that  involved 
the  most  damaging  personality  trait  of  the 
press  today — its  infernal  and  eternal  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  offstage  behavior  of 
celebrities. 

Dick  Smyser 

Managing  Editor, 

Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
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Fastest 
route  to  facts 


Almost  any  news  research  problem  is  half  solved 
when  you  have  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

It  leads  you  straight  to  wanted  facts  about 
people  and  events  in  the  U.  S.,  and  all  over  the 
world  . . .  gives  you  the  day  by  day  record  of 
developments  in  government,  politics,  business 
and  finance,  international  relations,  science, 
education,  and  countless  other  spheres. 

To  make  The  Index  easy  to  use,  the  news  is 
recorded  and  summarized  under  thousands  of 
alphabetically  arranged  headings.  And  each 
reference  carries  a  publication  date,  a  page 
number,  and  a  column  number  to  help  you 
quickly  find  the  original  story  in  a  file  of  The 
New  York  Times. 


The  dates,  of  course,  enable  you  to  use  The 
Index  to  locate  stories  that  ran  in  your  own 
newspaper,  or  in  other  publications  you 
file.  And  you  can  use  The  Index  all  by  itself  in 
tracking  down  facts.  The  skillfully  w'ritten 
news  summaries  often  make  further  research 
unnecessary. 

Because  The  Index  is  a  non-profit  service  of 
The  New  York  Times,  you  can  have  a  full  year’s 
subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index— a 
total  of  24  issues  — for  only  $45. 

And  for  only  $25  more  ($70  in  all)  you  can 
have  your  subscription  include  a  copy  of  the 
cumulative  Annual  Volume.  It  can  be  either 
the  1957  edition  published  last  June,  or  the  1958 
edition  now  in  preparation.  These  annual 
volumes  are  priced  at  $45  a  copy  when  purchased 
separately  from  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
complete  Index  service. 

Once  your  editors,  writers  and  research  people 
have  used  The  New  York  Times  Index,  they 
will  never  want  to  be  without  it.  If  you  want  your 
subscription  to  start  with  the  issue  covering 
the  January  1-15  period,  please  be  sure  to  send 
your  order  without  delay. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884- 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


3  New  York  State  Groups 
Decline  Immunity  Support 


Editors  Express  Concern  Over 
Torre  Case  and  Order  Study 


Bv  Rav  Ernin 


Three  New  York  State  news-  protect  a  reporter  who  refu 
paper  associations,  after  listen-  to  divulge  his  news  source?” 
ing  to  a  panel  and  engaging  in  , 

spirited  debate,  declined  this  Martyr 

week  to  support  legislation  The  chairman,  Cy  B.  Ki 


Concern  Over  reporter  or  a  columnist  is  not 

the  issue,  said  Mr.  Reichler. 
I  I  1  “Whether  what  she  wrote  about 

"rner  SlUOy  Judy  Carland  was  or  wasn’t 

trivial  is  of  no  consequence  in 
this  discussion.  Whether  she  was 
or  wasn’t  a  martyr  is  a  matter 
protect  a  reporter  who  refuses  of  personal  opinion. 


Must  Not  Retreat 
‘What  is  important  is  that 


week  to  support  legislation  The  chairman,  Cy  B.  King,  her  freedom  was  abridged  and 
giving  immunity  from  contempt  executive  editor  of  the  Buffalo  that  she  was  punished  (without 
citations  to  reporters  who  fail  Courier-Express,  in  introducing  suit  against  her  or  her  paper) 
to  divulge  news  sources.  Miss  Torre,  said  she  has  been  for  refusing  to  betray  her  pro- 

The  debate  and  decision  grew  called  a  new  martyr  of  the  press  fessionally  given  word,  as  a 


out  of  the  case  of  Marie  Torre  and  a  new  Joan  of  Arc. 


newswriter,”  he  added.  “Our 


of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the  editors,  publishers  and  staffs 
staff  who  recently  served  10  days  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  have  been  conducting  a  con- 
in  jail  because  she  refused  a  strongly  supported  a  reporter  tinuing  fight  for  the  people’s 
Federal  court’s  order  to  tell  the  immunity  law.  right  to  know.  If  we  retreat  on 

name  of  a  news  source.  “This  shield  of  confidentiality  this  one — if  we  surrender  on 

The  tri-association  winter  con-  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  the  matter  of  reporter’s  confi- 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  First  Amendment,”  he  asserted,  dence  or  oppose  such  legal  pro- 
Publishers  Association,  New  “It  is  a  reporter’s  basic  tool  in  tection — then  our  freedom  of  in- 
York  Associated  Dailies  and  seiwing  the  people’s  right  to  formation  fight  falls  on  its  face 
New  York  State  Society  of  know — today,  as  it  was  two  cen-  and  becomes  meaningless.” 
Newspaper  Editors  in  New  York  turies  ago  for  John  Peter  Leonard  G.  Feldmann,  man- 
City  Feb.  1-3  heard  a  panel  de-  Zenger.  aging  editor,  Buffalo  Courier- 


bate  the  issue  with  Miss  Torre 
sitting  in  as  guest. 

F.tlitors  Debate 


“A  great  part  of  the  news  is  Express,  was  the  other  panelist 
given  reporters  on  condition  that  supporting  legislation  on  this 
the  source  be  not  disclosed,”  he  question.  He  asserted  that  all 
continued.  “Without  a  confidence  newspapers  use  such  phrases  as 


After  prolonged  debate,  the  law,  the  door  is  wide  open  to  “informed  sources”  and  “it  be- 
editors’  group  contented  itself  further  indirect  abridgement  of  came  known.”  He  said  such  copy 
with  a  statement  formally  ex-  freedom  of  information.  Too  should  not  be  used  unless  legis- 
pressing  its  concern  over  the  much  freedom  of  information  lation  is  obtained,  to  protect 
Torre  case,  reaffirming  its  sup-  has  been  whittled  away  already  reporters.  He  said  he  had  polled 
port  of  the  belief  that  reporters  to  allow  further  erosion.  a  number  of  newsmen  stationed 

are  traditionally  immune  from  “Whether  Marie  Torre  is  a  in  Washington  and  they  all  felt 

punishment  for  not  revealing  - 

confidences  and  assigning  its 
Right  to  Know  Committee  to 
study  immunity  laws  enacted  in 
a  dozen  states  and  proposed  laws 
in  New  York  State.  The  other 
two  groups  took  no  action. 

An  informal  vote  taken  among 
the  editors  showed  15  opposed 
support  of  any  of  several  im¬ 
munity  bills  offered  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  six 
favored  such  support  and  four 
were  undecided.  Several  editors 
asserted  the  Torre  case  is  not 
the  best  one  on  which  to  seek  a 
law,  if  one  is  sought  at  all.  Marie  Torre,  pictured  here  with  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Society 

j-  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  meeting.  In  the  usual 

order:  Cy  B.  King  | vicepresident),  esecutive  editor.  Buffalo  Courier- 
•  .  .  three  gp:*oups  Express;  J.  Leonard  Gorman  (secretary-treasurer),  mana9ing  editor, 

*<Qk^**i j  subject  was:  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Miss  Torre;  and  Norman  R.  Baker  (president. 

Should  we  have  legislation  to  editor,  Nyack  Journal-News. 


such  legislation  is  needed. 

Dr.  Wesley  G.  Clark,  dean  of 
the  School  qf  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  said  he  was  an 
innocent  bystander  and  merely 
wanted  to  raise  some  serious 
questions : 

“1)  What  is  a  news  reporter? 
(The  publisher  of  a  weekly  is 
likely  to  be  everything  and  there 
are  shoppers.)  2)  If  protection 
is  to  be  given  reporters  when  is 
it  to  be  withdrawn?  (Legal  and 
medical  professions  can  with¬ 
draw  credentials).  3)  Should 
the  law  apply  only  to  newspaper 
reporters  or  to  radio,  TV  and 
magazine  writers,  too?  4)  For 
what  purpose  is  the  protection 
— in  all  cases  or  just  in  certain 
areas?  (Doctors  and  lawyers  and 
communists  are  given  certain 
kinds  of  protection  but  there  are 
some  kinds  of  questions  they 
must  answer.) 

“Can  we  find  the  mechanism 
to  screen  reporters  and  elimin¬ 
ate  bad  ones  from  under  the 
umbrella?”  asked  Dean  Clark. 
“If  a  reporter  is  untrustworthy 
in  New  York,  can  he  go  to  work 
in  Arizona?  If  so,  do  we  not  need 
a  federal  and  not  a  state  law? 
These  protections  grew  up 
around  the  professions.  Has  the 
world  so  changed  that  we  have 
to  have  them?” 

Strong  Opposition 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  strongly  opposed  immunity 
legislation. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  ought  to  be  questioned  on 
at  least  two  grounds,”  he  said. 
“One  is  the  relation  of  this  suj^- 
gested  privilege  to  the  public 
good.  The  other  is  to  ask  how 
the  nation’s  press,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  champion  of  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  all  where 
the  public  interest  is  involved, 
can  at  the  same  time  champion 
for  itself  a  privilege  to  remain 
silent  on  matters  that  may  well 
involve  the  public  interest  quite 
as  deeply  as  its  right  to  know.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  continued: 

“If  this  seems  to  some  of  us  a 
bit  of  editorial  schizophrenia 
that  is  rather  hard  to  justify, 
examination  of  the  logic  on 
which  it  rests  is  likely  to  prove 
even  more  disenchanting.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  privilege  is  not 
granted,  newspapers  will  not  be 
able  to  gather  news  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  is  also  said  that  12  states 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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State  Groups 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


have  granted  such  a  privilege. 
The  answer  to  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  13  states  have  refused 
to  grant  such  a  privilege  though 
the  legislatures  have  considered 
it.  And  newspapers  in  23  other 
states  have  got  along  nicely,  pub¬ 
lishing  papers,  gathering  news, 
revealing  the  sins  of  politicians 
and,  on  occasion,  becoming 
heroes  because  a  reporter  or  an 
editor  insists  on  standing  on  a 
point  of  principle  rather  than 
on  a  privilege.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  examined 
lawyer-client,  physician-patient, 
husband-wife  court  privileges 
and  demonstrated  they  are  not 
nearly  so  broad  as  popularly 
believed. 

“There  is  no  exception  to  the 
Constitutional  right  to  summon 
witnesses  that  excludes  news¬ 
men  from  the  same  responsibility 
to  serve  the  public  interest  re¬ 
quired  of  everybody  else,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  “Nor  is 
it  likely  that  if  Congress  should 
pass  such  an  immunity  law  that 
the  Federal  courts  would  uphold 
it. 


whether  the  cause  of  justice  is 
served  or  not  by  the  refusal.  Is 
it  to  our  interest  to  substitute 
for  a  principle  that  has  served 
us  with  honor  most  of  the  time, 
the  cloak  of  a  privileged  immun¬ 
ity? 

“As  to  the  philosophy  behind 
such  an  immunity  cloak,  there 
is  not  very  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor,  at  least  not  by  me.  For  it 
strikes  me  as  something  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  a  posture  vre 
can  take  pride  in  to  ask  that 
newspapers  be  granted  an  im¬ 
munity  broader  than  anyone  else 
possesses  under  the  Constitution. 

“Indeed,  most  of  us  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  a  policy  of  opposing 
special  privileges  in  all  its  ar¬ 
rogant  manifestations;  nearly 
every  newspaper  organization  in 
this  country  has  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  all  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  what  goes  on  that  affects 
or  may  affect  the  public  interest. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  so 
blind  as  to  believe  we  can  have 
it  both  ways — that  we  can  de¬ 
mand  full  disclosure  where  all 
others  are  concerned  but  deny  it 
where  we  are  concerned?  Or  is  it 
possible  that,  if  we  follow  such 
a  course,  the  public  will  some 
day  wonder  whose  interests,  ours 
or  the  public’s  is  our  real  con¬ 
cern.” 


Liberty  or  License? 

“And  we  had  best  be  careful 
about  attempts  to  broaden  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  lest  we  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  seeking  not  just  liberty 
to  print,  but  license  to  print. 
We  may  believe  that  complete 
immunity  will  serve  a  respon¬ 
sible  press,  but  others  may  well 
believe  that  it  will  lead  to  irre¬ 
sponsibility  flowing  from  an  ar¬ 
rogant  power  to  hold  ourselves 
unaccountable  for  what  we  print. 

“If  newspapers  support  the 
proposition  that  immunity  from 
testimony  can  be  limited  in  any 
way  for  any  purpose  by  Act  of 
Congress,  they  are  supporting 
a  proposition  that  grants  Con¬ 
gress  a  limiting  power.  When 
will  the  exclusions  grow  from 
military  security,  once  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  limitation  is  adopted, 
to  such  things  as  ‘except  where 
an  official’s  reputation,’  or  even 
a  Congressman’s  chances  for  re- 
election,  may  be  injured?” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  concluded: 

“As  things  are  now,  there  are 
no  spelled-out  rights  to  refuse 
to  testify  as  to  the  sources  of 
information  nor  are  there  any 
spelled-out  acts  of  Congress  that 
would  force  disclosure. 

“In  this,  we  are  perhaps  for¬ 
tunate.  For  it  permits  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaperman  to  choose 
his  course,  right  or  wrong,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  principles. 
Balanced  against  the  individual’s 
concepts  will  be  the  concept  of 
the  individual  court  as  to 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  panel 
talks.  Miss  Torre  said  a  CBS 
source  told  her  he  thought  Miss 
Garland  vras  not  fulfilling  a  con¬ 
tract  because  she  believed  she 
was  fat.  Miss  Torre  said  her 
comment  about  Miss  Garland 
having  an  inferiority  complex 
was  her  own. 

“I  have  an  Italian  temper  and 
I  was  infuriated  wffien  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  and  others  called 
me  a  gossip  columnist,”  asserted 
Miss  Torre  with  flashing  eyes. 
“That  is  all  wrong.  I  am  a  tele¬ 
vision  reporter — not  a  column¬ 
ist.” 

Senator  Favors  Law 

Washington 

Sen.  Kenneth  Keating  (R- 
NY)  said  he  will  introduce  a  bill 
giving  newspaper  reporters  im¬ 
munity  in  Federal  Courts  and 
before  Congressional  committees 
from  disclosing  the  source  of 
their  stories,  except  where  na¬ 
tional  security  is  involved. 

The  Senator’s  statement  came 
in  a  television  program  in 
which  he  discussed  the  Marie 
Torre  Case. 

“As  a  lawyer,”  he  said,  “I  am 
naturally  concerned  about  any 
move  which  makes  the  taking  of 
evidence  more  difficult,”  he  said. 
“But  as  one  who  believes  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  freedom  of  the 
press,  I  am  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  12  states  .  .  .  which 
have  already  legislated  in  this 
field.” 


Rockefeller  Honeymoon 
With  Press  Very  Brief 


Nelson  Rockefeller’s  honey¬ 
moon  with  the  press  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  even  to  the  hour  he  took  the 
oath  as  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  the  New  York  Society  of 
New'spaper  Editors  was  told 
Feb.  3. 

Members  of  the  Right  to  Know 
Committee  of  the  society  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  concern  over  the 
outlook  for  the  bottling  up  of 
state  news  by  press  agents  in  the 
Rockefeller  Administration. 

Call  on  Governor 

The  society  authorized  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  try  to 
make  an  unofficial  visit  to  Gov. 
Rockefeller  to  tell  him  “the  facts 
of  life”  about  the  public’s  right 
to  know  about  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  committeemen  fail 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  they  were  instructed 
to  confer  with  Richai'd  Amper, 
his  press  secretary,  formerly  a 
New  York  Times  reporter. 

Albert  J.  Bearup,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albany  Times - 
Union  and  chainnan  of  one  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Right 
to  Know  Committee,  read  this 
report  on  “the  Rockefeller  pub¬ 
licity  machine”  written  by  a 
committee  member: 

“The  Rockefeller  Administra¬ 
tion  in  its  first  three  weeks  is 
giving  every  indication  of  be¬ 
coming  a  government-by-hand- 
out  as  far  as  its  relations  with 
newsmen  are  concerned.  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  his  chief  aides  are 
surrounding  themselves  with 
even  more  PR  men  than  did 
Gov.  Aveiell  Harriman.  The 
chief  danger  in  this  system  lies 
in  the  probability  that  respon¬ 


sible  administration  officials  will 
become  progressively  less  avail¬ 
able  for  direct  questioning  and 
let  the  PR  men  and  their  hand¬ 
outs  take  over. 

Ridiculous  Rule 

“In  the  Governor’s  office,  his 
press  secretary,  Dick  Amper, 
has  set  up  the  ridiculous  rule 
that  he  will  refuse  to  provide 
answers  to  questions  asked  by 
any  individual  reporter,  even  if 
the  reporter  is  working  on  a 
so-call^  enterprise  story.  His 
policy  is  that  when  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  office  provides  an  answer, 
it  will  be  on  an  all-or-none  basis. 

“This,  of  course,  is  designed  to 
give  Amper’s  office  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  control  over  what  kind 
of  information  emanates  from 
the  Governor’s  office.  It  also 
stifles  initiative,  enterprise  and 
the  kind  of  fresh,  informative 
stories  that  come  from  good 
reporting.  I  think  Amper’s  rule 
will  break  down  of  its  own  fool¬ 
ishness.” 

Mr.  Bearup  then  told  how 
photographers  were  barred  from 
the  Executive  Mansion  the  night 
Gov.  Rockefeller  took  the  oath  of 
office  until  one  of  his  own 
photographers  forced  his  way 
into  the  hall  and  raised  such  a 
commotion,  the  order  had  to  be 
rescinded.  He  said  the  first  plan 
was  to  have  only  one  photogra¬ 
pher,  on  pool  basis,  at  the  inaug¬ 
uration  in  the  Capitol.  Newsmen 
raised  such  an  outcry  the  plan 
was  abandoned  but  photogra¬ 
phers  were  kept  at  a  distance  of 
30  feet  and  generally  considered 
they  were  given  an  official 
bru.shoff. 

“Harriman  and  his  wife  were 


Louis  G.  Buisch,  foreground,  editor-general  manager  of  the  Hornell 
Tribune,  is  a  study  in  concentration  as  a  fellow  editor  makes  his  po'xl 
at  New  York  convention.  Behind  him  are  Tom  Cloutier,  left,  executive 
vicepresident  and  business  manager,  Oswego  Palladium  Times, 

Jack  Waterbury,  editor  and  publisher,  Canandaigua  Daily  Messenger. 

(Photos  by  Collings,  E&P.) 
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nice  to  deal  with  but  thingfs  look 
very  unpleasant  for  us  now,” 
remarked  Mr.  Bearup.  “The 
Governor  is  going  his  high  and 
mighty  way  with  no  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  press.  Dewey’s 
•  press  agents  kept  news  under 
their  thumbs,  but  things  loosened 
up  under  Harriman.  Now,  we 
believe  there  is  to  be  a  straw 
boss  of  press  agents  who  will  be 
carefully  organized  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  embarrassing  gets 
out.” 

«  4>  « 

Welfare  Story 
Needs  to  be  Told 

Covey  C.  Hoover,  Elmira 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Right  to  Know  Committee,  sug¬ 
gested  that  welfare  departments 
represent  the  greatest  untold 
)  story  in  the  state.  He  offered 
these  tips  to  newspapers : 

“1)  I^ok  at  the  medical  direc¬ 
tories  and  get  a  list  of  physi¬ 
cians  handling  welfare  patients. 
2.)  Investigate  Aid  to  Depend¬ 
ent  Children.  3)  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance — prove  that  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  is  not  taking  the  elderly  off 
relief.  4)  Nursing  homes,  many 
of  which  care  for  welfare  pa¬ 
tients  and  most  of  which  do  not 
abide  by  state  regulations.  5) 
Gin  mills  that  cash  checks  for 
welfare  chiselers.  6)  How  real 
estate  and  jewelry  of  welfare 
recipients  are  sold  after  their 
deaths.” 

The  society  went  on  record 
demanding  legislation  that 
would  make  all  regulations  sent 
out  by  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  public. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  Utica  News¬ 
papers,  said  one  billion  dollars 
is  spent  on  welfare  in  New  York 
State  each  year  and  that  it  offers 
many  areas  for  investigative 
reporting. 

*  *  * 

Youth  Court 
ict  Condemned 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  passed, 
and  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  endorsed,  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Youth  Court 
Act.  The  resolution  urged: 

“1)  That  it  not  be  allowed  to 
become  effective  April  1  as 
scheduled. 

“2)  That  all  secrecy  pro¬ 
visions  be  eliminated. 

“3)  That  a  new  study  be  made 
of  other  objectionable  features, 
including  those  enumerated  by 
the  various  organizations  of 
bench  and  bar,  of  police,  and  by 
the  Commission  on  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Courts  itself.” 

The  resolution  urged  this 
fresh  approach  because  the 
^iety  believes: 

"1)  That  secrecy  merely 

Editor  ac  publisher 


J.  Harmon  Pouliot,  left,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Wright,  general  manager 
and  publisher,  respectively,  of  the 
Little  Falls  Evening  Times,  take 
notes  during  an  editors'  panel 
discussion  at  joint  meeting  of  New 
York  State  publishers  and  editors. 


Mrs.  James  H.  Ottaway,  at  right, 
secretary  of  Ottaway  Newspapers 
— Radio,  Inc.,  and  Lyndon  R. 
Boyd,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Ottaway  group,  give  close 
attention  to  a  speaker  at  New 
York  editors'  meeting. 

sweeps  the  problem  under  a  rug. 

“2)  That  shielding  young 
men  and  women  from  public 
notice  of  their  offense  tends  to 
increase  delinquency  and  law 
violation. 

“3)  That  a  veil  of  secrecy 
shields  the  offending  young  per- 
.son  from  public  attention,  public 
interest,  public  understanding, 
public  compassion,  public  sup¬ 
port  and  other  public  action. 

“4)  That  access  to  police  and 
court  information  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  both  for  an  alerted 
opinion  and  constructive  action 
as  to  young  people  involved  in 
crime.” 

•  •  * 

Improved  News 
Writing  Advocated 

A  panel  discussed  before  the 
editors’  group  “What  an  editor 
can  do  to  improve  the  writing 
in  his  newspaper.” 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Gannett  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
vocate  the  marking  of  his 
newspaper  by  the  editor  to  show 
errors. 

“The  editor-in-chief  sets  the 
tone,  the  pace  and  he  should 
stop  outrages  against  the 
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mother  tongue,”  asserted  Mr. 
Jones.  “Have  an  official  critic 
on  the  staff  and  have  him  work 
at  it.” 

Mr.  Jones  urged  better  story 
telling  techniques,  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  tyiKjgraphy,  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  whats  to  whys 
and  gfiving  more  time  to  report¬ 
ers,  as  magazines  do.  He  felt 
little  stories  are  slighted. 

Jack  Altshul,  city  editor, 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  said  his 
18-year-old  tabloid  attributes 
the  fact  it  has  achieved  more 
than  300,000  circulation  to  good 
writing. 

“Our  boss,  Alicia  Patterson, 
does  not  like  a  fat  cat,  for  us 
to  feel  we  have  got  it  made,”  he 
explained.  “The  day  after  the 
paper  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1953,  she  gave  us  hell  for  over¬ 
writing  and  warned  we  could 
not  remain  a  fat  cat.  Primarily, 
we  try  to  get  everybody  to 
thinking  of  good  writing.  We 
have  abandoned  the  old  copy- 
desk  with  tired  copyreaders 
wearing  green  eyeshades  —  they 
went  out  with  the  advent  of 
flourescent  lighting.  We  have 
combination  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors.” 

The  city  editor  said  that 
everyone  hired  —  deskman  or 
copyboy  —  must  take  a  writing 
test.  The  applicant  might  be  as- 
sigfned  to  tell  what  he  would  do 
if  he  was  informed  of  a  rumor 
that  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  to 
become  Secretary  of  State.  He 
would  be  assigned  to  write  a 
murder  story  from  a  list  of  facts 
and  to  write  a  feature  story  on 
some  such  subject  as  Friday 
the  13th  or  the  weather. 

“These  tests  give  us  a  good 
line  on  men  and  women  and  we 
can  tell  whether  they  would  be 
good  writers,  Newsday  style,” 
he  said. 

Newsday  also  has  a  system 
of  prizes,  awarding  $60  a  month 
for  features,  reporting  or  ideas 
—  perhaps  for  a  little  story 
back  on  page  38.  When  it  was 
found  the  sports  pages  were  dull, 
several  good  writers  were  moved 
from  the  copydesk  to  that  de¬ 
partment. 

“We  have  two  copy  editors,  a 
day  one  and  a  night  one,”  said 
Mr.  Altshul.  “When  a  reporter 
writes  a  story  that  needs  criti¬ 
cism,  the  copy  editor  will  take 
it  back  to  him,  sit  down  with 
him  at  his  desk  and  explain  to 
him  how  it  can  be  improved.  The 
reporter  is  given  a  second  chance 
and  can  rewrite  it,  unless  we 
are  on  deadline.  The  climate  is 
good  for  good  writing.  We  worry 
over  even  the  little  stories  in 
the  back.  There  are  no  formulas, 
no  sacred  cows  and  the  staff  is 
young  and  bright,  with  old-tim¬ 
ers  heading  the  departments. 

“Newsday  insists  on  bright 
and  terse  writing  and  it  never 


writes  down  to  its  readers,”  con¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Altshul. 

The  panel  chairman,  David 
H.  Beetle,  editor,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  praised  “Sinners 
and  Winners,”  a  staff  criticism 
sheet  issued  by  Ted  Bernstein, 
New  York  Times,  as  a  means 
for  improving  news  writing.  T. 
R.  Sunde,  special  features  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News, 
could  not  p^irticipate  in  the 
panel  because  of  illness.  (The 
convention  program  chairman, 
Sam  H.  Day,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Journal- American, 
also  was  ill). 

«  *  « 

How  to  Attract 
Young  Readers 

Ways  for  newspapers  to  at¬ 
tract  new  young  readers  and  the 
superlative  importance  of  such 
readers  were  described  by  three 
speakers  on  a  panel. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  reviewed  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Teen  Scene,”  issued  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Association, 
after  polling  52  newspapers. 

He  outlined  sections  on  1) 
current  events  programs  with 
quiz  for  classrooms,  2)  youth 
features  such  as  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  and  high  school  student 
pages,  3)  school  participation 
programs,  4)  plant  tours,  youth 
clinics,  awards,  scholarships  and 
5)  free  want  ad  week,  clubs  in 
schools  and  slides  or  movies  for 
schools. 

“The  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  also 
has  worked  on  the  challenge  of 
luring  more  young  readers,”  re¬ 
ported  Mr.  Brown.  “The  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  recently  car¬ 
ried  six  articles  about  newspa¬ 
per  pages  written  by  students. 
Your  success  in  this  will  depend 
upon  the  promotion  and  effort 
you  put  into  it.  We  must  ask 
whether  our  newspaper’s  con¬ 
tent  is  of  a  nature  that  will 
appeal  to  most  youthful  read¬ 
ers.” 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director, 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  warned  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  hold  present  readers 
and  attract  new  ones  while  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  prices. 

“Up  to  this  point  in  time,  the 
newspaper  has  held  its  own  with 
teen-agers,”  said  Dr.  Gallup.  “I 
say  this  on  the  strength  of  the 
surveys  undertaken  by  two  of 
the  nation’s  best  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers  —  Carl  J.  Nelson,  di¬ 
rector  of  Publication  Research 
Service  of  Chicago,  and  Sidney 
Goldish,  director  of  research  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune.  The  evidence  which 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Dailies  Give  Admen 


More  Verified  Data 


Newspaper  publishers  supply 
buyers  of  their  medium  with 
“more  verified  information  than 
is  available  for  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  media,”  according  to 
Walter  P.  Lantz,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Shulton,  Inc. 

Speaking  before  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  in 
New  York  this  week,  Mr.  Lantz 
said  no  one  “gives  us  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  than  do  ABC 
newspaper  publishers.” 

“The  fact  that  newspapers  are 
an  important  tool  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  products  and  services  is 
quite  evident  by  the  extent  to 
which  advertisers  use  them.  And 
while  newspapers  have  led  the 
league  for  many  seasons,  other 
media  have  come  into  the 
market-place  to  challenge  your 
position,”  he  said. 


Better  Sales  Tools 


representation  at  the  ABC’s 
recent  annual  meeting,  Mr. 
Lantz  said  he  wondered  if  a 
great  many  members  “haven’t 
abdicated  their  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  to  individuals  having 
little  or  no  direct  relationship  to 
either  the  newspaper  or  the 
ABC’s  work. 

Out  of  1300  dailies  that  are 
ABC  members  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  he  said,  104  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  last  ABC  meet¬ 
ing  by  63  individuals  who  had  a 
direct  relationship  —  either  as 
publishers  or  employees — ^to  the 
newspapers  whose  memberships 
they  voted.  Of  these  63,  only  22 
were  publishers  or  others  whose 
experience  logically  equipped 
them  to  reflect  the  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  the  total  operation 
of  their  22  out  of  1300  papers. 
He  said  the  remaining  41  re¬ 
flected  the  interests  of  these 
newspapers  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  circulation  department. 


Mr.  Lantz  noted  that  such 
competition  has  forced  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  new  and  better 
sales  tools  and  that  down 
through  the  years  he  has 
watched  the  development  of  the 
“united  front  movement  in  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers”  and  observed 
the  valuable  programs  designed 
to  educate  advertising  people  on 
the  importance  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“While  advertisers  benefit 
greatly  from  such  programs,” 
Mr.  Lantz  said,  “I  believe  they 
would  welcome  even  more,  a 
program  directed  primarily  to¬ 
ward  teaching  buyers  how  the 
accurate  statistics  and  unemo¬ 
tional  data  that  you  make  avail¬ 
able  can  be  used  in  allocating 
their  funds  and  getting  the  most 
out  of  their  ad  dollar.” 

The  ABC  chairman  urged 
publishers  to  update  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  reports  and  to  take 
greater  interest  in  teaching  buy¬ 
ers  how  to  use  their  reports.  He 
noted  several  by-product  values 
of  ABC  membership  “which  are 
not  always  appreciated  by  pub¬ 
lisher  members.” 

“Circulation  volume  and  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  basis  on  which  pro¬ 
duction  is  scheduled,  editorial 
effectiveness  is  measured,  and 
advertising  is  sold,”  Mr.  Lantz 
said.  “Your  ABC  report  and 
your  circulation  department’s 
ABC  daily  record  book  are  two 
excellent  sources  for  a  publisher 
to  check  on  how  well  his  pai)er 
is  doing.” 


Future  Questions 


Comment  on  some  questions 
which  will  be  asked  five  or  10 
years  from  now  was  voiced  by 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 

What  media  can  make  the 
best  claim  to  having  aroused 
the  American  people  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  they  face,  both  at  home 
and  abroad? 

According  to  Mr.  Harper,  this 
is  an  area  “where  newspapers 
can  win  hands  down.”  .  .  .  “To 
some  degree  all  media  will  be 
discussing  these  problems,  but, 
I  believe  that  newspapers  both 
should  and  will  make  the  great¬ 
est  contribution  .  .  . 

“The  way  that  various  media, 
and  especially  newspapers,  deal 
with  the  challenges  to  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  a  bearing  not  only 
on  their  influence  on  national 
policy,  but  on  their  effectiveness 
as  advertising  media.  Editorial 
responsibility  develops  respect, 
respect  builds  believability,  and 
believability  creates  the  finest 
advertising  environment,”  Mr. 
Harper  said. 


David  H.  Beetle,  standing,  editor  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
takes  question  from  the  floor  as  he  nooderates  a  panel  discussion  of 
what  an  editor  can  do  to  improve  his  paper's  writing.  Fellow  panelists 
are  Jack  Altshul,  left,  city  editor  of  Newsday,  and  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 


Reciprocal  Relationship 


The  agency  head  noted  that  a 
related  question  that  may  be 
asked  in  the  future  is.  What 
medium  has  best  maintained  a 
close  and  reciprocal  relationship 
with  its  market? 


special  advantage  over  other 
competing  media  in  keeping 
ahead  of  change  ...  To  support 
your  community  role,  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  provide 
certain  vital  and  unique  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  system  of  communi¬ 
cations.  Side  by  side  with  the 
daily  reporting  of  local  news  is 
your  daily  reporting  of  mer¬ 
chandise — with  its  local  price 
and  local  market  outlet.  You 
have  immediacy  —  you’re  spe¬ 
cific.” 

Another  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Harper  was.  What  medium 
has  shown  the  greatest  talent 
for  innovation,  and  what 
medium  is  best  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  times  and 
needs  of  the  American  people? 

“This  is  a  criterion  for  any 
enterprise,”  he  said.  “It’s  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult,  I  would  think, 
for  newspapers.  Each  day  .  .  . 
you  are  asked  to  bring  out  a  new 
product;  to  support  a  great 
complex  machinery  capable  of 
great  volume,  great  speed,  great 
pi’ecision,  and  flexibility. 

“It’s  all  designed,”  Mr.  Harper 
continued,  “to  produce  what  we 
think  of  as  a  newspaper  and  not 
some  kind  of  a  magazine  or  other 
communication  form.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  appetite  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  for  change  and 
innovation  .  .  .” 


with  the  development  of  any 
dynamic  new  medium. 

Commenting  on  the  second 
point,  Mr.  Harper  said,  “Your 
competition  is  in  full  view,  and 
you’re  now  well  seasoned  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  plan  your  competi¬ 
tive  strategy.  You’ll  be  able  to 
center  attention  directly  on  your 
market  and  the  presentation  of 
your  own  special  values. 

“There’s  been  no  development 
in  media  in  the  last  50  years 
that  has  cancelled  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspapers  for  a  long 
list  of  uses,  and  the  best  docu¬ 
mentation  of  this  statement  is 
that  even  with  the  rise  of  both 
radio  and  television,  volume  for 
many  of  you  in  ’69  will  be  at  an 
all-time  high.” 

Mr.  Harper  said  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  newspapers  that  they 
have  weathered  competition  of 
new  media,  “but  it’s  a  greater 
tribute  that  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  essential  status  for 
so  many  advertisers  through  all 

the  radical  transformations  and 
convolutions  of  change  within 
the  U.  S.  market  .  .  . 

“Advertisers  are  in  constant 
search  not  only  for  volume  but 
for  profit,”  he  concluded,  “and 
newspaper  power  can  be  de 
ployed  accordingly  to  carefully 
devised  plans  or  upon  ‘targets 
of  opportunity’.” 


Influential  Facts 


Members  Abdicated? 


Touching  on  daily  newspaper 


“We  can  predict  continuing 
and  rapid  change  in  markets,” 
he  said,  “but  your  traditional 
position  of  close  touch  with  your 
communities  should  give  you  a 


Mr.  Harper  commented  on 
two  facts  that  will  influence  the 
success  of  newspapers  during  the 
next  few  years:  1)  The  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  publishers  will  be 
doing  business  has  greater  prom¬ 
ise  of  prosperity  than  ever;  and 
2)  Newspapers  are  not  faced 
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Toast  to  Reporter 

CLEVELAVB 

Richard  L.  Mahrer,  politic*! 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Prest, 
recently  was  toasted  by  state 
leaders  and  members  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  as  he  ^g*® 
30  years  of  reporting  politics- 
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Questions  Devised  to  Test 
Public’s  View  of  Newspapers 


Accurate  Measurement  Instrument 
Announced  by  University  Team 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Stanford  University,  Calif.  In  addition  to  measuring  the 
After  10  years  of  experiment,  newspaper  as  a  utility,  the  test 
Stanford  University’s  Depart-  measures  attitudes  in  12  areas: 
ment  of  Communications  and  racial  and  religious  fairness, 
Journalism  has  developed  a  test  adequacy  of  news  content,  check 
to  measure  a  public’s  attitude  on  government,  morally  objec- 
toward  a  newspaper.  tionable  content,  advertising 

A  test  battery  of  56  questions  content,  authoritarianism,  rep- 
was  published  this  week  in  a  resentativeness,  accuracy,  hu- 
136-page  book,  “The  Newspaper  man  worth  and  dignity,  politi- 
and  Its  Public,”  by  Chilton  R.  cal  and  economic  fairness,  con- 
Bush  and  James  E.  Brinton  of  fidence  in  political  leadership, 
Stanford  and  Thomas  M.  Newell  and  independent  from  pressure, 
of  Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.  The  originators  of  the  test 
The  use  of  these  questions  found  that  attitude  toward  the 
will  show  the  publisher  how  his  newspaper  falls  into  three  or 
newspaper  is  valued  by  his  read-  four  major  patterns.  The  first 
era.  The  test  uncovers  general  pattern  is  a  “generally  evalua- 
reaction  and  also  attitudes  in  tive”  or  “good/bad”  pattern. 

12  different  fields.  The  second  pattern  is  a  “bias” 

The  questions  survived  the  cluster  of  attitudes.  It  indicates 
series  of  field  tests  applied  to  that  many  readers  think  the 
the  measurement  device.  Dur-  publisher  puts  his  personal 
ing  the  decade  of  research,  132  prejudice  into  his  newspaper, 
other  questions  were  tested  and  A  third  but  less  important 
dropped.  factor  found  in  some  communi- 

,  .......  ties  is  “political  dictatorship” — 

Accuracy  Established  ^  dominate  the  com- 

“\Ve  now  have  an  accurate  munity,  especially  on  political 
instrument  to  measure  the  atti-  questions. 

tudes  of  readers  to  a  newspa-  In  another  community,  in- 
per,”  Dr.  Bush  said.  This  can  stead  of  the  “political  dictator- 
be  applied  to  groups  or  types  ship”  factor,  the  investigators 
of  persons  as  well  as  to  the  found  a  fourth  pattern  which 
general  public,  he  explained.  was  closely  related  to  the  ade- 
Such  testing  will  show  the  quacy  and  accuracy  of  news 
publisher  how  high  or  how  low  content. 

his  newspaper  is  valued  in  a  The  investigators  speculate 
dozen  different  dimensions.  that  the  fourth  factor  may 
Dr.  Bush  also  hopes  that  the  emerge  in  a  situation  in  which 
publication  will  lead  to  tests  tbe  newspaper  and  the  commu- 
throughout  the  country  to  pro-  nity  agree  rather  closely.  But 
vide  dimensional  reports  of  the  in  tbe  reverse  situation,  they 
public’s  view  of  newspapers.  suspect  that  the  public  tends 
The  tests  used  in  establishing  newspaper  on 

the  validity  of  the  measurement  “pohtical  dictator^’  dimen- 
already  has  revealed  “an  ap-  the  news 

palling  ignorance  about  newspa-  adequacy  and  accuracy  dimen- 
pers.”  This  extends  to  intellec-  ®*nns. 

pubUc  ^  Research  Urged 

Research  needs  to  be  done  in 


Key  newspaper  executives 


tested  scored  poorly  in  judging  communities  to  test  these 

the  public’s  view  of  their  news-  hypotheses,  said  Dr.  Bush,  ex- 
paper,  it  also  has  been  shown.  head  of  the  Stanford 

The  findings  reported  in  the  department, 
new  book  are  from  the  adminis-  The  test,  copyrighted  by  Dr. 
tration  of  the  test  in  seven  dif-  Bush,  may  be  used  without 
ferent  cities  in  Washington,  Ore-  charge  by  the  publishers  under 
Ron,  California  and  Texas.  The  certain  conditions  mentioned  in 
questions  were  tested  in  both  the  book, 
medium-size  and  metropolitan  Multiple  uses  are  seen  for 
communities.  the  study.  But  Dr.  Bush  warns 
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that  experienced  research  peo¬ 
ple  are  necessary. 

Two  suggestions  are  prof¬ 
fered  to  meet  the  condition  of 
ignorance  which  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  over  wide  areas.  One  is 
that  the  test  may  give  the  pub¬ 
lisher  reason  to  review  some  of 
his  policies  and  practices  and 
move  him  to  reduce  this. 

Another  is  that  a  way  of 
bringing  newspaper  executives 
and  community  leaders  together 
to  discuss  certain  community 
problems  is  needed,  the  report 
states. 

Sugge»ited  Remedy 

One  such  method  is  a  citi¬ 
zens  advisory  council  (E&P, 
July  28,  1951,  page  36)  but 
membership  should  change  an¬ 
nually.  Members  should  under¬ 
stand  that  the  publisher  is  not 
necessarily  bound  by  their  ad¬ 
vice,  it  was  noted. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  better 
social  institution  when  it  solicits 
criticism  and  advice  from  the 
responsible  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  the  volume  states. 
“For,  in  the  long  run,  there 
must  be  a  press  in  which  read¬ 
ers  have  confidence.” 

Newspaper  Week  has  some 
values,  the  book  states.  But  the 
observance  has  not  proven  very 
effective,  the  report  declares. 

Later  portions  of  the  study 
describe  the  survey  techniques 
used.  Wilbur  Schramm  assisted 
in  the  study  and  in  the  writing, 
the  three  principals  reported. 

Speidel’s  Assist 

A  foreword  reports  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  the 
study  were  enabled  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
“to  whom  seven  communities 
owe  thanks  for  their  civic- 
oriented  newspapers.” 

Primary  financing  of  the 
study  was  from  the  budget  of 
the  Institute  for  Communication 
Research,  a  division  of  Stan¬ 
ford’s  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Journalism.  Dr.  Bush 
is  department  chief. 

Special  acknowledgement  is 
made  to  a  gift  from  the  estate 
of  Miles  W.  Kresge  Jr. 

How  Survey  Works 

Here  are  examples  of  the  56 
questions  developed  by  Dr. 
Bush.  Scores  given  with  each 
example  are  from  Test  No.  7. 
“Don’t  know”  and  “Not  An- 
'  swered”  percentages  are  not  in- 
1  eluded.  After  the  start  on  ac¬ 


curacy  and  adequacy,  the  scores 
under  authoritarianism  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  political  leadership 
may  appear  as  a  surprise. 

Adequacy  of  news  content: — 
“How  well  does  the  .  .  .  keep 
its  readers  up  to  date  on  na¬ 
tional  and  world  affairs?”  Ex¬ 
tremely  well,  23.4%;  Fairly 
well,  62.8%;  not  very  well, 
9.9%  and  not  at  all  well,  2.1%. 

Responsibility  for  accuracy: — 
“How  often  does  the  .  .  .,  in  its 
news  columns  and  headlines,  try 
to  make  a  happening  sound  more 
exciting  than  it  really  is?”  Very 
often,  4.2%;  Once  in  a  while, 
36.3;  Hardly  ever,  45.9  and 
never,  11.4%. 

Fairness  and  Representative¬ 
ness  in  political  and  economic 
field: — “Does  the  .  .  .  usually 
present  both  sides  of  important 
political  issues?”  Yes,  always, 
14.6%;  Yes,  most  of  the  time, 
60.1;  No,  not  very  often,  19.6 
and  No,  almost  never,  4.6%. 

Fairness  and  representative¬ 
ness  in  racial  and  religious 
fields: — “If  a  Negro  got  in  a 
serious  fight  with  a  white  man 
in  this  area,  how  fair  would 
the  ...  be  toward  the  Negro?” 
Not  at  all  fair,  0.4%;  not  very 
fair,  3.2;  pretty  fair,  39;  very 
fair,  53.5%. 

Fairness  in  representative¬ 
ness: — “How  true  is  this  state¬ 
ment:  The  names  of  some  local 
people  are  in  the  .  .  .  very  often, 
while  interesting  news  about 
many  other  people  hardly  ever 
gets  in  the  paper?”  There’s  a 
lot  of  truth  in  it,  23.4%;  some 
truth,  40.8;  very  little  truth, 
26.2;  not  true  at  all,  5.7%. 

Pressure  to  Print 

Independence  from  pressure: 
— “If  a  big  local  advertiser 
called  up  the  publisher  of  the 
.  .  .  and  asked  him  not  to  print 
a  certain  story,  would  the  .  .  . 
print  the  story  anyway  or  leave 
it  out?”  Would  print  anyway, 
certainly,  5.3%;  would  print, 
probably,  40;  would  leave  it  out, 
probably,  39.4;  would  leave  it 
out  certainly,  2.8%. 

Check  on  governments: — 
“What  kind  of  watch  does  the 
.  .  .  keep  for  graft  in  the  city 
and  county  government?” 
Doesn’t  watch  at  all,  4.3%;  not 
a  very  close  watch,  18.8;  a  fairly 
close  watch,  59.2;  a  very  close 
watch,  11%. 

Confidence  in  political  leader¬ 
ship: — “If  you  were  not  sure 
about  how  to  vote  on  a  local 
bond  issue,  would  you  take  the 
advice  of  the  ...  on  how  to 
vote?”  Yes,  certainly,  5%;  yes, 
probably,  40.1;  no,  probably 
not,  36.1;  no,  certainly  not, 
;  16.7%. 

Authoritarianism:  —  “If  the 
.  people  who  run  the  .  .  .  had  to 
.  choose  between  their  own  per- 
{Continued  on  page  61) 


Baltimore  Sun  Stock 
Valuation  in  Dispute 

Baltimore  with  Orphans  Court  in  time  for 
A  valuation  of  $138  a  share  a  federal  evaluation  of  the  stock 
paid  her  under  a  trust  setup  within  the  specified  period, 
for  3,300  shares  of  A.  S.  Abell  After  other  holdings  had  been 
Company  stock  was  much  too  evaluated  by  the  trustees  and 
low,  Mrs.  Jessie  Black  Blakiston,  executors  for  Orphans  Court, 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  declared  the  Abell  stock  then  was  listed 
in  a  suit  filed  in  Federal  Court  $135  a  share,  the  suit  says. 


here  last  week. 


without  offering  the  court  sup- 


Mrs.  Blakiston  acquired  her  evidence  of  its  value, 

stock  in  trust  from  the  estate  of  evaluation, 

her  father.  Van  Lear  Black,  for-  Merchantile  Company  was 

mer  chairman  of  the  board  of  ^ 

the  company  which  publishes  the  Wee  should  sell  Mrs. 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  Blakiston’s  shares. 

^  The  trust  setups  also  provided 

$350  Offer  Rejected  that  Harry  C.  Black,  who  was 

T>  jii  j  .  succeeded  as  Abell  board  chair- 

fv,  ^  court  allege  Gary  Black,  was  to  de- 

^  ®  Compaq  rejected  an  termine  who  should  have  prior- 

er  y  ®  .  ew  York  agent  for  j^-y  purchasing  stocks  in  the 
n-nanied  interests  of  $335  a  various  trusts  of  the  five  chil- 
share  for  at  least  51%  and  no  dren  of  Van  Lear  Black,  the 
more  than  70%  of  the  outstand-  trusts  to  be  dissolved  after  the 
mg  stock.  In  actuality,  the  suit  death  of  Harry  C.  His  will  pro- 
rnaintains,  the  offer  was  $350  a  vided  that  William  F.  Schmick, 
s  are  of  which  the  agent,  Allyn  Sr.,  president  of  the  company; 

&  Company,  would  receive  $15  Gary  Black  and  the  A.  S.  Abell 
as  commission.  Company  have  priority  in  that 

Mrs.  Blakiston’s  allegations  order  at  the  top  of  a  list  of 
and  exhibits  state  that  300,000  eight.  The  first  two  passed  and 
shares  of  stock  are  authorized  the  company  purchased  Mrs. 
but  only  128,578  shares  are  out-  Blakiston’s  trust  shares,  her 
standing,  and  none  of  the  hold-  court  action  says, 
ers  has  more  than  10%  of  those  ^  ^  . 

shares  except  an  estate  which  Company  Earnings 

holds  less  than  20%,  In  further  contention  that  the 
bhe  did  not  name  the  estate.  $138  price  was  too  low,  Mrs. 

The  suit  names  as  defend-  Blakiston’s  suit  points  to  eam- 
ants:  Fidelity-Baltimore  Na-  ings  of  the  company  and  its  own 
tional  Bank,  as  trustee;  Mer-  book  value. 
cantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  0^^  I^cc.  31, 1956,  the  suit  said. 
Company,  as  trustee;  Fidelity-  the  book  value  was  $147.50  and 
Baltimore  National  and  her  working  capital  that  year  was 
brother,  Gary  Black,  as  execu-  $64.17  a  share, 
tors  of  the  estate  of  their  uncle.  Since  1952,  the  suit  says,  net 
Harry  C.  Black;  and  the  A.  s!  earnings  after  taxes  have  in- 
Abell  Company.  creased  sharply;  from  $1,780,- 

Mrs.  Blakiston  maintains  that  ^  ^  $2,217,- 

there  were  conflicting  interests  $^'^•25  a  share  in  1956. 

between  the  trust  companies  revenues,  she  maintains, 

managing  the  estate  and  that  increased  24%,  or  from 

they  acted  in  adverse  capacitiS  $19,967,331  in  1952  to  $24,780,- 
that  resulted  in  financial  iniurv  Meanwhile,  revenue  from 

to  her.  ^  ^  the  company’s  WMAR-TV  have 

increased  58%  from  $1,982,106 
Method  of  Evaluation  in  1952  to  $3,147,901  in  1956. 

Through  nrovisinns  in  Furthermore,  the  suit  says. 


TOP  DOGMEAT'  TAG  is  awarded  to  William  J.  Bell,  news  editor  of  | 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  with  a  kiss  from  h4rs.  Bernice  Franklin  of  the 
library,  after  his  election  as  president  of  the  Louisville  Bridge  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bell  was  an  office  boy  on  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  in  | 

1912  when  Henry  Watterson  was  editor.  ("Dogmeat"  in  bridge  lingo 
means  a  pretty  sad  player.) 


ers  has  more  than  10%  of  those 
shares  except  an  estate  which 
she  said  holds  less  than  20%, 
She  did  not  name  the  estate. 


Method  of  Evaluation  in  1952  to  $3,147,901  in  1956. 

Through  provisions  in  the  set-  Furthermore,  the  suit  says, 
tlement  of  the  estates  of  Van  dividend  rates  on  this 

Lear  Black  and  his  brother  “abnor- 

Harry  C.  Black,  the  value  of  the  relation 

stock  was  to  be  determined  by  ^  ^ 

the  Federal  inheritance  tax  val- 

nation,  provided  that  such  eval-  ^  ,  , 

nation  be  determined  within  18  through  her 

months  after  the  death  of  Harry  f 

r  Ti  j-  j  XT  dieted  that  the  Internal  Revenue 

C.  Black.  He  died  Nov.  26,  1956.  gervice  eventually  will  value  the 
However,  Mrs.  Blakiston’s  stock  at  between  $270  and  $350 
suit  maintains,  listing  of  Harry  a  share.  At  $350,  her  stock 
Black’s  holdings  in  the  A.  S.  would  be  worth  $1,155,000,  in- 
Abell  company  were  not  filed  stead  of  the  $455,000  paid  by  the 


publishers  to  her  trustee. 

She  asks  that  the  court  nul¬ 
lify  the  May  23,  1958  sale  of 
her  3,300  shares  to  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  and  decide  a 
fair  value  as  of  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Hariy  C.  Black.  As 
alternative  action  to  the  court’s 
placing  a  value  on  the  stock,  she 
suggests  that  it  be  released  for 
public  sale. 

The  settlement  of  the  Van 
Lear  Black  estate  gave  Harry 
C.  Black  voting  rights  to  the 
16,500  shares  divided  among  the 
five  Van  Lear  Black  children. 

• 

Alternate  Replate 
Plan  Scores  Again 

Fredbkicksburg,  Va. 

When  a  Negro  drifter  was 
given  the  death  sentence  for 
murdering  two  white  women 
near  here,  the  Free  Lance-Star 
hit  the  street  with  the  news  in 
less  than  five  minutes. 

The  newspaper  prepared  alter¬ 
nate  replates  to  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion.  One  reported  the  death 
sentence,  the  other  life  imprison¬ 
ment. 

As  the  judge  passed  sentence, 
reporter  Paul  A.  Muse  nodded 
to  a  second  reporter,  William 
Lakeman,  who  stood  near  the 
courtroom  door.  Mr.  Lakeman 
ran  to  a  reserved  phone  and  re¬ 
layed  the  flash.  The  press  rolled 
at  3:06  p.m. 

If  the  judge’s  decision  had 
not  matched  either  replate,  the 
newspaper  had  planned  to  go 
with  its  regular  edition,  without 
1  any  decision. 
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McKenney 
In  Baseball 
Publicity  Job 

Baseball  continued  to  comb 
the  newspaper  field  for  admin¬ 
istrative  talent  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joe  McKenney  as 
publicity  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League. 

Mr.  McKenney,  one-time  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  sports  staffer  and  for 
the  last  four  years  publicity 
man  for  the  Boston  ^d  Sox, 
made  the  move  when  Joe  Cronin, 
Red  Sox  general  manager,  was 
elevated  to  the  League  presi¬ 
dency  for  a  7-year  term. 

Mr.  McKenney  succeeds  an¬ 
other  ex-newspaperman,  Earl 
Hilligan,  who  was  a  wire-service 
sports  writer  in  the  mid- West 
before  joining  the  League  as 
manager  of  its  service  bureau 
almost  two  decades  ago.  Mr. 
Hilligan  has  been  made  League 
secretary  and  will  be  based  in 
Chicago  with  Will  Harridge, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr. 
Cronin  is  moving  the  League’s 
office  to  Boston. 

Mr.  McKenney,  40  years  old 
on  March  19,  frequently  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  Ted 
Williams’  hassles  with  Boston 
sports  writers.  He  estimates  that 
of  all  the  mail  which  crossed 
,  his  desk  on  the  Red  Sox  slugger> 
98  percent  was  pro-Williams- 
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SESQUICENTENMAL  NOTE 

Lincoln  a  Publisher 
Before  Presidency 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

One  of  the  little  known  facts 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  is  that 
he  was  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  Illinoia  Staats-An- 
zeiger,  an  obscure  Gennan  lan¬ 
guage  weekly,  which  he  moved 
from  Alton  to  Springfield  in 
1859,  the  year  before  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  President.  Lincoln  used 
the  weekly  to  gain  German- 
American  support  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  presidency. 

He  had  earlier  learned  the 
value  of  a  “good  press”  in  seeing 
his  views  and  speeches  fully 
covered  in  the  Sangamo  Journal, 
later  and  now  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal.  Lincoln 
also  gave  credit  to  Joseph  Medill, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
for  support  in  helping  him  win 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  in  1860  at  the  Chicago 
convention  in  the  Wigfwam. 

^  ould  Pump  NeHsinen 

Once  in  the  White  House, 
Lincoln  would  pump  newsmen 
for  news,  since  they  would 
often  have  more  recent  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Civil  War  activities 
than  that  transmitted  from  the 
telegraph  office  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Lincoln  was  also  the  victim  of 
a  hostile  Northern  press.  In  fact, 
the  struggle  between  the 
“Copperhead”  press  and  the 
Federal  government  was  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  great 
conflict. 

The  story  of  Civil  War  jour¬ 
nalism,  including  Lincoln’s  use 
of  the  press  as  a  war  weapon, 
the  destruction  of  newspaper 
plants  by  the  military,  and 
Lincoln’s  calm  insistence  on  pre¬ 
serving  freedom  of  the  press, 
can  be  found  in  Robert  S. 
Harper’s  book,  “Lincoln  and  the 
Press,”  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  in 
1951. 

Newman  Tells  of  Lincoln 

A  closeup  account  of  Lincoln’s 
own  writing  for  his  skillful 
manipulation  of  newspapers  is 
revealed  by  Ralph  G.  Newman, 
Lincoln  and  Civil  War  expert 
and  proprietor  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Book  Shop,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Newman  is  vicechairman  of  the 
Illinois  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Newman,  who  has  written 

editor  8c.  publisher 


for  major  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  on  Lincoln  and 
American  history,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  Civil  War 
books,  has  been  employed  by 
several  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  including  This  Week,  as 
consultant  on  American  history 
in  connection  with  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  observance,  beginning 
in  1960. 

In  recalling  Lincoln’s  early 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the 
press,  Mr.  Newrman  said  that  as 
a  politician,  legislator.  Congress¬ 
man  and  lawyer  in  Springfield, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  to  know 
Simeon  Francis,  publisher  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal. 

Heavy  Imniigralion 

In  the  1850’s  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  immigration  to 
the  United  States,”  said  Mr. 
Newman.  “These  immigrants 
w’ere  greatly  resented  in  the 
cities  where  they  complicated  the 
labor  problem  and  they  also 
caused  political  problems.  They 
could  vote  in  some  states  almost 
as  soon  as  they  settled. 

“In  1850,  Illinois  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  30,000  Germans. 
More  than  half  this  number 
settled  in  St.  Clair  County, 
across  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Louis.  Originally,  they  were 
mostly  Democrats,  but  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Republican 
Party  caused  many  of  them  to 
join  the  Republicans  on  account 
of  the  party’s  opposition  to 
slavery.” 

It  was  during  this  period  that 
a  wave  of  anti-foreign  feeling 
swept  over  the  country  and  the 
“American”  or  “Know-nothing 
Party”  came  into  existence 
briefly.  In  Massachusetts,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  was  pass¬ 
ed  requiring  that  foreign-bom 
citizens  be  residents  for  seven 
years  in  this  country  before 
they  be  permitted  to  vote.  This 
legislation  embarrassed  the  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  West.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  de¬ 
manded  that  their  political 
leaders  express  themselves  on 
this  subject. 

Lincoln  Sends  Letter 

“Lincoln  sent  an  open  letter 
to  Dr.  Theodore  Canisius,  prom¬ 
inent  German  resident  in  Illinois, 
stating  his  opposition  to  the 
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Massachusetts  law,”  said  Mr. 
Newrman  in  explaining  how  Lin¬ 
coln  eventually  became  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  letter  appeared  in 
the  Illinois  State  Journal.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  letter  was  dated  May  17, 
1859,  and  appeared  in  print  on 
the  same  day.  Canisius’  note  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Lincoln  letter  stated: 
‘This  letter  of  one  of  the  gallant 
champions  of  our  state  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  whole  German  population, 
supporting  the  Republican 
party.’  ” 

On  the  following  day,  the 
Journal  ran  an  editorial  stating 
that  Lincoln’s  views  were  those 
of  the  Republican  party.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Dr.  Canisius 
became  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party.  Dr. 
Canisius  ran  a  German  language 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Illinois 
Staats-Anzeiger,  in  Alton. 

Secret  Support 

“We  know  that  Dr.  Canisius 
was  in  trouble  financially,”  said 
Mr.  Newman.  “He  owed  his  land¬ 
lord  for  rent  and  other  debts. 
The  landlord  had  acquired  under 
chattel  mortgage  a  title  to  the 
newspaper  property.  Lincoln 
secretly  advanced  the  money  to 
Canisius  needed  to  reacquire  the 
title  and  became  owner  of  the 
Staats-Anzeiger,  which  was 
moved  to  Springfield.” 

While  many  papers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  supported 
Lincoln,  he  was  aware  that  the 
chief  German  paper  in  Illinois, 
the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung,  was 
for  William  H.  Seward  of  New 
York  for  the  Republican  nomin¬ 
ation  in  1960.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew 
how  important  it  would  be  to 
his  political  future  to  have  a 
well-edited  German  newspaper 
which  would  support  him. 

“On  May  30,  1859,  a  contract 
entirely  in  Lincoln’s  handwriting 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Lincoln  and  Canisius,”  continued 
Mr.  Newman.  “It  stated  that  the 
equipment,  type,  etc.,  were  to 
bwome  Lincoln’s  property.  Can¬ 
isius  was  granted  free  use  of  the 
property  for  the  publication  of 
a  German  newspaper,  which  was 
committed  to  strongly  support 
the  Republican  Party.  If  these 
conditions  were  not  met,  Lincoln 
was  authorized  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  The  paper,  while  published 
in  German,  was  also  to  carry 
some  English  articles. 

Owned  Paper  18  Months 

“The  paper  belonged  to  Lin¬ 
coln  for  18  months,  until  Dec.  6, 
1960,  shortly  after  Lincoln’s 
election.  Lincoln  then  sold  the 
'  property  to  Canisius  for  $400, 
■  which  the  latter  had  to  borrow, 
r  Shortly  after  assuming  the  pres- 
!  idency,  Lincoln  appointed  Dr, 


"THE  RAILSPLIHER,"  Lincoln’s 
campaign  newspaper,  was  first  is¬ 
sued  Aug.  I,  I860  and  place  of 
publication  was  listed  as  "No.  60 
West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati." 
Original  copies  of  this  paper  have 
almost  completely  disappeared. 
Facsimile  above  was  obtained 
from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book 
Shop,  Chicago. 


Canisius  as  consul  to  Samoa.” 

Members  of  the  press  had  free 
access  to  the  White  House  during 
President  Lincoln’s  administra¬ 
tion.  There  were  virtually  no 
security  measures  and  any  re¬ 
porter  could  see  the  President, 
who,  in  most  cases,  welcomed 
newspapermen. 

“He  liked  to  exchange  views 
with  these  men  and  they,  in 
turn,  pi-eserved  many  of  his  best 
stories,”  Mr.  Newman  recalled. 
“It  could  be  said  that  Lincoln 
invented  the  ‘press  leak.’  He 
certainly  tried  out  his  ideas  on 
the  press  and  often  was  able  to 
gauge  public  opinion  from  some¬ 
thing  printed  as  a  result  of  one 
of  these  conferences.  Lincoln 
often  wrote  to  prominent  editors, 
friendly  and  otherwise. 

“On  August  20,  1862,  Horace 
Greeley  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  addressed  a  long  open  letter 
to  President  Lincoln  and  accused 
Lincoln  of  undue  tenderness  to¬ 
ward  the  Southern  slave  owners 
and  demanded  of  him  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  policy  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Lincoln’s  answer  is  one  of 
his  greatest  letters.  It  did  not 
satisfy  Greeley;  in  fact,  it  did 
not  seem  to  satisfy  anyone,  but 
it  did  evoke  a  public  response 
that  enabled  Lincoln  a  month 
later — on  Sept.  22,  1862 — to 
make  public  his  Preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation.” 

Replies  to  Greeley 

Lincoln’s  letter  to  Greeley 
(August  22)  said  in  part: 

“As  to  the  policy  I  ‘seem  to  be 
pursuing,’  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Report  on  Reporters: 

Obituary  of  Red  Rebel, 
Most  Memorable  Story 


By  Leonard  H.  Cashel 


Madison,  Wis.  “I  embarked  for  Greece  in 
Ten  years  ago,  Feb.  4,  1949,  December,  194'6,  with  a  jour- 
a  young  woman  wrote  a  political  nalism  degree  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
obituary  that  caused  little  sor-  versity  and  a  special  assignment 
row  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
Helen  Zotos  had  just  scored  her  tor.  My  Greece  venture  began 
most  memorable  journalism  tri-  more  as  a  visit  than  as  a  job, 
umph  —  a  24-hour  scoop  on  for  my  Monitor  assignment  was 
the  purge  of  the  Communist  to  be  of  short  duration.  I  actu- 
rebel  leader,  “General”  Markos  ally  went  to  Greece  because  I 
Vafiades.  In  his  wake  followed  saw  a  war  develoninc.  Being  on 


the  final  military  defeat  of  Com-  the  scene  of  a  hot-breaking  story 
munism  in  Greece.  with  extended  news  value  might 

give  me  the  break  I  was  search¬ 
ing  for.  Luck  was  with  me  and 
I  landed  an  assignment  with  the 
Associated  Press.” 

For  nearly  three  years,  Helen 
covered  the  Communist  guerrilla 
war  on  the  rugged,  mountainous 
frontlines  of  northern  Greece. 
She  shared  the  soldiers’  meager 
cheese  and  olive  rations.  Often, 
she  was  seen  taxi-ing  from  bat¬ 
tlefield  to  battlefield  in  an  avail- 


NEWS  CONFERENCE — Reporters  gather  around  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba's 
man  of  the  hour.  Man  with  head  raised,  at  right,  is  Jay  Mallin,  Cuban 
newspaperman  for  last  eight  years,  who  wrote  report  for  E4P  on  news¬ 
men's  coverage  of  rebels'  story. 

Reporters’  Contacts 
Sped  Castro’s  Victory 

By  Jay  Mallin 


Ten  years  later,  Helen  again 
scooped  her  press  competition 
by  becoming  the  first  woman  to 
have  her  diaries  and  dispatches 
memorialized  in  the  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  History  Center  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  Center, 
a  branch  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  only 
American  depository  preserving 
the  materials  which  tell  the 
story-behind-the-story  of  mass 
communications.  Helen’s  work 
now  appears  alongside  the  col¬ 
lections  of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
Robert  S.  Allen,  Austin  Kip- 
linger,  John  Gunther  and  others. 

Saw  War  Developing 

It’s  no  news  when  a  reporter 
turns  war  correspondent,  but 
when  the  reporter  is  a  young 
woman  fresh  out  of  college  and 
in  a  foreign  country,  there  is 
a  story  and  it  is  a  good  one. 

Helen’s  assignment  as  an  AP 
correspondent  in  Greece  typifies 
the  unu.sual  channels  through 
which  a  woman  must  pass  to 
land  such  a  job.  Helen  recalls: 


able  tank  or  jeep,  or  on  a  mule. 

“There  were  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  adventure  in  the 
Greece  of  those  days,”  Helen  re- 
ca'ls.  “Especially  if  the  corre¬ 
spondent  was  agile  enough  to 
stav  atop  a  stubborn  mule,  scale 
three  thousand  foot  mountains, 
and  dodge  guerrilla  bullets  at 
the  same  time.” 

‘I  Wonder  How  She  Manages’ 

A  hlonde,  female  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  wearing  slacks,  created 
quite  a  stir  in  the  remoter  areas 
of  Greece  still  clinging  to  “Old 
World”  traditionalism.  Shouts 
of  “Barba  Sam,  Barba  Tru¬ 
man.”  (Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Tru¬ 
man)  often  greeted  her  as  she 
passed  through  war-tom  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  company  of  Greek 
army  troops.  Old-timers  gazed 
pt  Vipr  awe  and  muttered 
among  themselves  perplexing 
questions  like,  “I  wonder  how 
she  manages.”  Never  had  thev 
seen  a  lady  in  slacks  before. 
This  posed  quite  a  problem  for 
Helen.  She  confides  that  except 
when  on  the  frontlines,  she  de¬ 
liberately  avoided  wearing 
slacks. 

The  tempo  of  the  war  was 
accelerated  as  the  Communists 
relentlessly  pushed  south  dur¬ 
ing  1947.  Skirmishes  increased. 
General  Markos,  commander  of 
the  (k)mmunist  guerrillas,  pro¬ 
claimed  a  provisional  “Free 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Havana 

The  end  of  the  25-month  Cu¬ 
ban  civil  war  closes  a  bright, 
important  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  journalism. 
In  many  ways  the  story  of  U.  S. 
newspapermen  in  Cuba  during 
the  past  two  years  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  a  story  as  the  events  that 
they  reported. 

The  story  began  on  Dec.  2, 
19.56,  when  Fidel  Castro  and  80 
followers  landed  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Oriente  Province  after 
a  long  sea  journey  from  Mexico. 

For  weeks  afterward  there 
was  some  doubt  that  Castro  was 
alive.  The  Cuban  rebels  said 
their  leader  was  alive,  and  they 
invited  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  to  come 
and  see  for  himself.  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  came  to  Cuba  with  his 
wife.  He  told  friends  in  Havana 
that  he  was  going  to  do  some 
fishing,  and  he  quietly  took  off 
for  Oriente. 

Picture  Proof 

Mr.  Matthews  went  to  Santi¬ 
ago,  and  there  he  headed  out 
into  the  countryside,  led  by  rebel 
guides.  After  several  hours  he 
arrived  at  a  designated  spot  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Mae- 
stra,  and  a  while  later  Castro 
and  a  group  of  his  men  showed 
up. 

The  resulting  interview  was 
front-paged  by  the  Times,  and 
the  Cuban  government  labelled 


Mr.  Matthews  a  liar.  They 
pointed  out  that  if  he  had  really 
interviewed  Castro,  he  would 
have  had  a  picture  taken.  The 
next  edition  of  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  picture  of  Castro  and 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  the  first 
of  over  a  dozen  U.  S.  newspaper¬ 
men  (and  a  few  from  other 
countries)  who  made  the  hazard¬ 
ous  trip  to  see  Castro.  Once  in 
Cuba,  the  correspondents  would 
be  passed  from  house  to  house 
by  the  underground.  In  Oriente, 
guides  would  take  them  past  the 
army  lines  and  up  into  the  hills 
where  the  guerrillas  roamed. 

Several  of  the  newsmen  had 
close  shaves.  Only  one,  an  Ecua¬ 
dorean,  was  killed.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  Havana  bar  after 
the  reporter  had  returned  from 
a  Castro  interview.  He  was  shot 
by  a  detective,  but  it  was  never 
clarified  whether  the  shooting 
resulted  from  political  or  other 
motives. 

Robert  Taber  and  Wendell 
Hoffman,  of  CBS,  w’ere  the  first 
television  men  to  go  into  the 
hills.  They  tramped  around  for 
over  two  weeks,  carrying  heavy 
equipment  on  their  backs.  The 
result  of  their  efforts  was  a 
half-hour  show  on  TV  which 
gave  the  U.  S.  public  their  first 
good  look  at  Castro. 

Homer  Bigart,  of  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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media  mix  of  consumer  maga-  about  21%  of  the  total  budget 
zines,  radio-TV,  Sunday  supple-  each  year.  What’s  more,  Pepsi 
ments,  outdoor  and  point-of-  today  is  one  of  the  major  users 
purchase  materials.  of  ROP  color  linage. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  200  Newspapers 

one-time  advertising  manager  of 

the  Chicago  Tribune  (1926-  John  Soughan,  vicepresident 
1930)  did  on  taking  over  the  and  director  of  advertising,  told 
company  reins  was  to  order  a  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
crash  program  of  large-space  that  newspapers  and  Sunday  costs, 
newspaper  ads.  This  program  supplements  will  comprise  the 
reflected  Mr.  Steele’s  first-hand  greatest  part  of  the  1959  Pepsi- 
appreciation  of  newspapers  as  Cola  advertising  effort.  He  said 
an  advertising  medium  and  was  that  the  parent  company  and 
designed  to  rekindle  a  then  its  more  than  500  U.  S.  bottlers 
flickering  sales  flame  at  Pepsi,  will  use  more  than  200  newspa- 

Tlie  Catalytic  =  '  ■ '  - 

This  crash  effort,  which  in-  ^  V'l 
eluded  26  color  pages  in  the  I  r.\ 

Chicago  Tribune,  proved  to  be  -  i 
the  catalytic  which  has  since 
sparked  Pepsi-Cola  sales  to  new 
heights  each  year.  A  nine-year  ^  -  fsF\^ 
comparison  of  Pepsi’s  net  in-  jT 
come  picture  shows  sales  bub- 
bling  over  somewhat  like  a  glass  ^ 
of  the  sparkling  beverage  it-  I ^ 

1950,  $1,271,919 ;  1951,  $2,632,-  hSHV' 

181;  1952,  $3,880,362;  1953,  $5,-  V 

476,882;  1954,  $6,212,690;  1955, 

$9,456,766.  Net  income  dipped  to  I 
$8,884,787  in  1956  but  snapped 
back  to  $9,559,675  in  1957. 

And  in  the  nine-month  period  COMM< 
ending  Sept.  30,  1958,  Pepsi  -59  picH 
President  Herbert  L.  Barnet  re-  Ad  at  I 
ported  sales  and  earnings  ex-  week-ent 

ceeded  all  previous  records  with 
net  earnings  of  $9,030,000.  He  f. 

noted  that  present  sales  in- 
creases  came  out  on  top  of  con-  ^ 

tinuous  eight-year  increases  ^  aH<titir 
which  in  1957  put  sales  148%  pepsi  b 
ahead  of  those  in  1950.  fOT  ROP  r 

Increased  Investment  prepar 

P,,  .  ,  and  copy  fo 

Ubviously  no  single  advertis-  color  and  I 
ing  medium  can  claim  credit  white  news 
for  this  .steady  sales  climb.  Mr.  “This  ne' 

Barnet  himself  attributed  much  be  a  re-ha 
of  the  present  gains,  believed  to  art,  as  it  ha 
be  the  highest  in  the  soft-drink  be  said.  “M 
industry  and  known  to  be  far  worked  maj 
anead  of  the  industry  average,  make  for  f 
to  increased  marketing  and  in-  newsprint, 
vestment  by  the  company  and  prepared  a 
^  ite  more  than  500  franchi.sed  paign  and 
^ttlers  in  the  U.  S.  and  some  full-color  a 
-6  foreign  countries.  m  newspap 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  our  bottle 
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‘Unpleasant  Truths’ 


Probed  by 

By  Philip  N.  S<*liuyler 

A  few  “unpleasant  tniths”  of 
advertising  were;  probed  this 
week  by  Bryan  Houston,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Bryan  Hous¬ 
ton,  Inc.  The  59-year  old  agency 
executive  even  threatened  to 
write  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Research,  he  feels,  does  not 
uncover  pleasant  truths  exclu¬ 
sively. 

“How  much  is  advertising 
actually  worth?”  is  an  unan¬ 
swered  and  major  advertising 
problem,  according  to  Mr. 
Houston. 

“The  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  marketing  mix  is  the 


Houston 


ius  equals  the  future  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“At  least  half  of  advertising 
agency  research  is  undertaken 
to  prove  or  disprove  something. 
There  is  nothing  sneaky  or 
wrong  with  this  kind  of  study. 
It  is  comparable  to  quality  con¬ 
trol  research  as  practiced  in 
manufacturing  plants. 

“But  there  must  be  more 
fundamental  or  basic  research 
in  advertising  than  there  is  to¬ 
day.  Without  it  our  economy 
will  be  in  constant  danger,  be¬ 
cause  production  skills  are 
growing  so  much  faster  than 


quality  of  the  product  to  be 
marketed.  It  is  wasteful  ex¬ 
travagance  to  spend  money  to 
advertise  any  product  that  does 
not  have  quality,”  he  said. 

“The  definition  of  quality,  as 
far  as  a  product  is  concerned, 
is  the  significant  opinion  of  its 
consumers.  These  are  not  care¬ 
less  words.  The  opinion  of  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  sought  out  by 
careful  and  thorough  research. 

Musi  Go  To  People 

“Advertisers  must  constantly 
make  the  effort  to  go  to  peo¬ 
ple,  to  talk  with  them  where 
they  shop  and  where  they  live 
to  find  out  exactly  what  they 
think  of  products  being  adver¬ 
tised  or  to  be  advertised.  As 
many  different  opinions  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  gathered,  in¬ 
cluding  comparisons  with  simi¬ 
lar  competitive  products.  Often 
the  advertising  of  the  products 
that  meet  the  test  of  quality 
must  be  pre-tested  by  going  to 
the  people  who  will  read  the 
ads  and  buy  the  products.” 

According  to  Mr.  Houston, 
this  constant  type  of  research 
sometimes  annoys  advertising 
agency  men.  Copy  chiefs  espe¬ 
cially,  he  feels,  are  inclined  to 
say  that  it  stifles  creativity. 

“True,  no  research  will  write 
a  brilliant  advertisement.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  a  copywriter 
may  be  able  to  sit  in  a  foggy 
valley  and  spawn  a  brilliant 
idea,  he  will  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  chance  sitting  on  the  crest 
of  a  mountain  overlooking  a 
vast  panorama  of  researched 
facts,”  Mr.  Houston  said. 

A  Furmulu 

“Research  plus  creative  gen- 


distribution  skills. 

“That  brings  me  to  an  un¬ 
pleasant  truth:  what  is  done 
with  the  results  of  advertising 
research?  Too  often — nothing.” 

Cites  Example 

As  an  example  of  applied  re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Houston  cited  Ajax 
Cleanser  which  from  1946  to 
1950  had  been  using  advertising 
in  newspaper  comics  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  its  copy  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  best  in  the  field 
for  household  products.  The  in¬ 
clination  was  to  leave  it  as  it 
was.  Why  monkey  with  the  best  ? 

The  advertising  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  generally  accepted  comic 
techniques  that  had  been  un¬ 
changed  for  about  75  years — 
funnily  drawm  characters  with 
balloons  for  text.  The  Prince 
Valiant  comic  strip  introduced 
a  change.  Mr.  Houston  got  his 
research  men  to  work  with  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Comics 
Group  and  Puck.  After  six 
weeks  of  study  they  came  up 
with  fundamental  changes.  The 
balloons  gave  way  to  large  typo 
that  people  could  read  easily. 
Instead  of  small  comic  faces, 
the  drawings  were  made  large 
and  attractive.  A  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  followed. 

Act  on  Research 

“That’s  the  first  step,”  Mr. 
Houston  said.  “When  you  de¬ 
termine  something  by  research 
act  upon  it. 

“This  particular  study  under¬ 
lined  the  obvious  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  made  visible 
and  easy  for  people  to  read.  But 
you  must  go  even  further  than 
that.  You  cannot  force  people 
to  read  what  does  not  interest 


'UNPLEASANT  TRUTH'  PROBER — Bryan  Houston,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  shown  in  his  "cell''  during  probe  of 
"unpleasant  truths"  in  advertising. 


them.  That  was  impressed  upon 
me  in  a  way  I’ll  never  forget 
by  an  original  study  made  by 
Dr.  Gallup.” 

Mr.  Houston  produced  two 
blow-ups  of  the  front  page  of 
the  Rirhniond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Feb.  7,  1937.  The  edi¬ 
tor  had  given  top  right-hand 
two  column  display  to  a  stoiy 
reporting  a  solid  advance 
achieved  by  organized  labor 
completely  changing  the  con¬ 
cept  on  private  property  rights. 
Despite  the  visibility  given  to 
it.  Dr.  Gallup’s  studies  showed 
only  42%  readership.  Also 
prominently  played  on  the  front 
page  was  a  story  from  Moscow 
headlined  “Red  Purge  Party 
Rolls.”  It  got  only  19%  reader- 
ship. 

Edited  by  Readers 

The  other  blow-up  of  the  same 
front  page  showed  how  the 
readers  had  edited  it,  according 
to  Dr.  Gallup’s  poll.  The  stories 
getting  the  highest  percentage 
of  readership  were  enlarged. 
Beating  the  editor’s  selection  of 
lead  stories,  which  Mr.  Houston 
described  as  “uncannily  fine  for 
their  significance,”  were  an 
item  on  a  local  hit  and  run 
driver  with  68%  readership;  a 
human  interest  piece  on  a 
mother  and  baby  that  also  cap¬ 
tured  68%;  a  story  on  a  Mem¬ 
phis  flood  disaster,  55%;  a 
short  item  not  prominently 
played  but  with  the  striking 
headline  “Negro  Spits  Out  Bul¬ 
let  Then  Telephones  Police,” 
48%;  and  weather  report  45%. 
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“To  me,  this  Gallup  study 
meant  that  you  can’t  predict 
what  people  will  read,  but  pre¬ 
testing  advertising  copy  will 
guide  your  judgment,”  Mr. 
Houston  continued.  “It  proves 
again  that  research,  plus  crea¬ 
tive  genius,  is  essential  for  ef¬ 
fective  advertising. 

“The  research  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  has  demonstrated  to  us 
that  more  people  are  interested 
in  products  than  in  Presidential 
elections  or  the  World  Series. 

“You  will  get  readership  on 
a  new  product  advertisement  as 
long  as  you  talk  interestingly 
and  intelligently  about  it.  Say 
nothing  in  your  copy  that  you 
would  not  say  to  a  person  face- 
to-face  across  a  retail  store 
counter.  Above  all,  be  sure  that 
what  you  write  is  believable.” 

Shows  Ad  Series 

Mr.  Houston  showed  a  series 
of  print  advertisements  for  Nes¬ 
cafe  Instant  Coffee,  a  subject 
of  recent  copy  research  by  the 
agency.  The  agency  sought  to 
find  what  would  create  in  read¬ 
ers’  minds  the  ideas  of  good 
taste  and  flavor.  A  picture  w 
the  actual  coffee  beans  received 
high  reader  play-backs.  Some 
copy  lines  were  retained  by  more 
people  than  others.  As  results 
of  pre-tests  became  known,  size 
of  type  and  color  backgrounds 
were  changed  to  fit  reader  re¬ 
actions. 

Mr.  Hou.ston  next  discussed  a 
problem  that  puzzles  most  ad¬ 
vertising  men — the  lack  of  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  li) 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Fixed  Line  Rate  Seen  Total  Advertising  ’58 

Ending  Co-op  Ad  Woes  As  Reported  by  Media  Records,  Inc, 


A  way  to  overcome  legal  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  use  of  fixed  line 
rates  in  cooperative  advertising 
was  presented  last  week  at  the 
3rd  Annual  Cooperative  Adver¬ 
tising  Workshop  conducted  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  New  York. 

Edward  C.  Crimmins,  sales 
director,  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau,  told  how  a  number  of 
department  and  appliance  stores 
have  successfully  established  a 
fixed  line  rate  for  a  particular 
medium  and  how  advertisers 
who  use  that  medium  are  paid 
at  the  same  rate,  unless,  of 
course,  they  choose  to  bill  at 
their  net  rates. 

2  Co-op  Plans 

“In  other  words,”  Mr.  Crim¬ 
mins  said,  “the  manufacturers 
set  up  two  co-op  plans,  one 
based  on  the  net  rate;  the  other 
on  the  fixed  line  rate.  The  re¬ 
tailer  can  choose  either  one, 
whichever  he  feels  gives  him  the 
greatest  advantage. 

“Since  the  fixed  line  rate  is 
usually  either  the  rate  paid  by 
the  large  stores  or  slightly  more 
than  that  rate,  they  usually 
choose  this  system.  The  smaller 
stores  choose  the  net  rate  plan.” 

Mr.  Crimmins  noted  that  this 
technique  has  worked  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  vendor 
rates  set  up  by  large  stores, 
“which  has  been  the  toughest 
single  problem  in  the  co-op  field 
in  the  past.” 

“Anyone  can  enforce  net  rates 
on  smaller  stores,  but  getting 
the  large  store  to  use  a  fixed 
line  rate  is  the  main  achievement 
of  this  particular  system,”  Mr. 
Crimmins  said. 

He  said  he  had  seen  invoices 
from  some  of  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  and  appliances  stores 
in  the  country,  “retailers  who 
have  established  the  most  rigid 
kind  of  policy  on  vendor  rates,” 
and  that  these  invoices  have 
been  billed  on  fixed  line  rates 
time  after  time. 

Secret  Ingredients 

Mr.  Crimmins  listed  three 
“secret  ingredients”  of  this  sys¬ 
tem: 

1)  In  appliance  field  where 
this  system  has  been  used  ef¬ 
fectively  the  distributor  usually 
pays  100%  of  the  retailer’s  cost. 

2)  When  distributor  goes  into 
stores  he  doesn’t  discuss  rates 


as  such.  Instead  he  says,  “If 
you  run  a  1,000-line  ad  in  the 
Gazette  on  Sunday,  we’ll  con¬ 
tribute  $300  towards  it.” 

3)  Existence  of  distributor 
himself. 

Commenting  further  on  in¬ 
gredient  No.  2,  Mr.  Crimmins 
said: 

“Now  the  retailer  may  come 
back  and  say,  ‘Wait  a  minute. 
We  have  a  rate  of  40c  a  line 
in  that  paper.’  The  distributor 
says,  ‘Oh  we  don’t  care  what 
rate  you  bill  us  at,  so  long  as 
we  don’t  contribute  more  than 
$300.  So  you  can  run  a  1,000- 
line  ad,  bill  us  at  40c  a  line  and 
we’ll  pay  75%.  Or  bill  the  whole 
thing  to  us  at  a  1,000  lines  for 
$300  flat’.” 

On  Retailer's  Side 

In  elaborating  on  the  distribu¬ 
tor  being  the  third  secret  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  system,  Mr. 
Crimmins  pointed  out  that  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  the  go  between,  whether 
he  is  a  distributor  or  a  sales¬ 
man,  works  on  the  side  of  the 
retailer  when  it  comes  to  co-op 
advertising. 

“It  is  he  who  passes  along  to 
the  manufacturer  the  retailer’s 
pressure  for  more  co-op  adver¬ 
tising,  for  a  higher  share  of  the 
total  cost  or  for  higher  rates, 
Mr.  Crimmins  said. 

“In  this  case,  however,  the 
manufacturer’s  position  is  very 
clear.  He  is  going  to  pay  30c 
a  line  in  this  particular  paper. 
The  distributor  can  pay  any 
amount  he  wants  but  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  share  isn’t  going  to 
be  moi’e  than  30c  a  line.  Because 
of  this  the  distributor  knows 
that  if  he  cannot  win  the  argu¬ 
ment,  if  he  can’t  get  his  point 
over,  he  is  going  to  be  stuck 
for  some  money.” 

Long-Term  Hope 

Mr.  Crimmins  said  that  the 
long-term  hope  for  this  formula 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  an  increasing  number 
of  manufacturers. 

“Of  course,  the  main  hope  for 
the  future  is  that  if  fixed  line 
rates  can  be  established  for 
each  individual  medium  then 
the  rates  can  be  used  beyond 
the  appliance  field  and  the  time 
may  come  when  all  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  able  to  avail  them- 


Firsl  10  Newspapers 

As  Reported  by  Media  Records,  Inc, 

Total  newspaper  advertising  linage  of  the  top  10  dailies  in  1958 
hit  480,475,192  lines,  down  20,381,949  lines  from  the  500,857,141 
lines  tallied  in  1957.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  held  its  position  as  the  nation’s  top  linage  news¬ 
paper,  despite  a  drop  of  1,663,894  lines  from  the  1957  total  of 
67,042,093.  The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  dropped  from  seventh  to 
10th  place  and  was  replaced  by  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  States  moved  up  from  No.  10 
spot  to  No.  8  position.  The  Washington  Star  moved  up  despite 
strike  problems  and  the  New  York  Times  held  its  No.  4  slot, 
although  strike-bound  Dec.10-28. 

’57  linage 
’58  linage  &  Standing 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M&S)  ...  65,378,199  67,042,093  (1) 

2.  Miami  Herald  (M&S)  .  56,037,633  55,462,730  (2) 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E&S)  _  50,974,383  55,415,155  (3) 

4.  New  York  Times  (M&S)  .  50,655,463  52,334,513  (4) 

5.  Chicago  Tribune  (M&S)  .  50,080,535  51,989,763  (5) 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M&S)  .  43,928,270  47,457,623  (6) 

7.  Washington  Star  (E&S)  .  41,798,927  43,146,467  (8) 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  & 

States  (M&S)  .  41,191,750  41,940,000  (10) 

9.  Houston  Chronicle  (E&S)  .  40,473,646  42,710,266  (9) 

10.  Baltimore  Sun  (E&S)  .  39,956,386  43,358,531  (7) 


Totals:  .  480,475,192  500,857,141 


selves  of  the  method.” 

Mr.  Crimmins  added  that  dis¬ 
cussions  are  already  underway 
with  various  manufacturers  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  all 
manufacturers  in  the  same  field 
using  the  same  rate  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  medium. 

• 

Matthews  To  Direct 
Y&R  Media  Relations 

William  E.  Matthews  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media  relations  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  it  w’as 
announced  last  week  by  George 
H.  Gribbin,  president. 

Vicepresident  in  media  rela¬ 
tions  since  March,  1958,  “Pete” 
Matthews  has  been  associated 
with  Y&R  for  the  entire  15 
years  of  his  career  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  1944  Mr.  Matthews  joined 
Y&R  as  a  space  buyer.  He  be¬ 
came  administrative  assistant 
to  the  media  director  five  years 
later  and  associate  director  of 
media  relations  in  1952.  He  was 
named  executive  assistant  to  the 
director  of  media  relations  in 
1954. 

He  was  editor  of  the  agency’s 
“Evaluation  and  Use  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Media,”  co-translator  of 
“Space,  Time  and  Architecture,” 
by  Siegfried  Giedion,  published 
by  the  Harvard  Press,  and 
author  of  numerous  other  works 
pertaining  to  the  advertising 
field. 
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Full  Color 
Pre-Print 
Prices  Cut 

Eastern  Colortype  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announc^  a  price  re¬ 
duction  on  its  55-pound  coated 
stock,  pre-printed  roll  for  daily 
newspaper  insertion. 

Leon  Leighton  Jr.,  president 
of  the  firm,  reported  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  technique  which  per¬ 
mits  printing  full  color  inserts 
on  one  or  two  sides  of  an  un¬ 
coated  paper  for  newspaper 
back-up. 

Four-Color  Images  Cut 

While  costs  of  single  image 
four-color  separations  remain 
the  same  at  $1500  per  page,  ad- 
tional  four-color  images  have 
been  cut  from  $250  to  $200  each. 
The  printing  cost  for  55-pound 
preprints  on  tw'o  sides  is  $14.20 
per  thousand  as  against  a  for¬ 
mer  price  of  $15.47.  Savings 
can  be  effected  on  printing  runs 
over  4,000,000. 

Prices  for  45-pound  coated 
stock,  two  sides,  is  $13.20  per 
thousand;  40-pound  uncoated, 
two  sides,  $12.20  per  thousand; 
and  the  uncoated,  one  side,  $9-80 
per  thousand.  All  prices  are 
F.O.B.,  Detroit. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER  INSIDE  AD-LINES 


Wis.  NAEA 
Issues  Study 
On  38  Papers 

Madison,  Wis. 
“How  To  Get  More  For  Your 
Promotion  Dollar  in  Wisconsin 
Through  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising”  is  the  title  of  a  64-page 
combination  reference  book  and 
presentation  published  this  week 
by  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Richard  A. 
Davis,  Wisconsin  NAEA  presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director,  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  book  was  made 
possible  through  cooperation  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League. 

The  center  40  pages  of  the 
book  on  colored  stock  cover 
market  data  by  counties,  addi¬ 
tional  market  data  by  news¬ 
paper  communities,  media  data 
by  counties,  newspaper  data,  and 
chain  store  representation  in 
Wisconsin  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  book  itself 
the  package  contains:  1)  a  fly¬ 
sheet  with  a  table  of  contents 
and  a  “How  To  Use  This  Book” 
on  one  side  and  the  Appendix 
with  all  sources  and  methods  of 
computation  on  the  other;  and 
2)  a  file  folder  size  worksheet 
form  with  names  of  all  38  Wis¬ 
consin  dailies  and  pertinent  cir¬ 
culation,  rate  and  mechanical 
requirement  data  imprinted. 

Preparation  of  the  book  was 
under  supervision  of  William 
Scrivner,  advertising  manager, 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  Copies 
are  available  from  any  Wiscon¬ 
sin  daily,  their  representatives, 
or  by  writing  Wisconsin  NAEA, 
Box  1012,  Madison  1,  Wis. 

Market  data  by  counties  covers 
basic  market  information  on 
population,  income,  retail  sales 
and  retail  stores,  plus  other  data 
— described  vertically.  Market 
data  by  newspaper  cities — also 
described  vertically — shows  rail, 
bus,  and  air  facilities;  depart¬ 
ment,  variety,  chain  drug,  chain 
food,  other  chain  stores  by  name ; 
type  of  industry  and  number  of 
employers  by  industry. 

Media  data  by  counties  in¬ 
cludes  name,  circulation,  and 
percent  coverage  of  each  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Opposite 
the  name  of  each  paper  is  i^own 
circulation  by  total,  city  zone, 
trade  zone,  city  and  trade  zone; 
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rates  and  costs  by  line  rate,  cost 
of  140,  600,  1000  lines,  and  full 
page;  mechanical  requirements; 
classified  rates;  and  newspaper 
personnel. 

Powers  Norw  egian  Group 
Issues  New  Booklet 

The  Powers  Norwegian  News¬ 
paper  Group  of  nine  dailies  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  about  Nor¬ 
wegian  newspaper  advertising. 
Copies  are  available  without 
charge  by  w’riting  Joshua  B. 
Powers  Inc.,  345  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  booklet  gives  market  data 
on  each  of  the  nine  newspapers 
in  Norway  “which  should  be 
used  in  any  national  campaign.” 

Anderson  County  Buying 
Inventory  Published 

The  first  Family  Buying  In¬ 
ventory  of  Anderson  County, 
South  Carolina,  is  now  available 
to  advertisers  and  agencies 
through  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail  or 
The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  newspapers. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  professor 
of  journalism  and  director  of 
research,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  gives  detail  on  brand 
usage  in  more  than  100  cate¬ 
gories,  size  of  family,  family 
characteristics,  family  income, 
ownership  of  assets,  names  of 
stores. 

• 

Daly  Joins  D  &  H 

Los  Angeles 
John  Daly,  for  eight  years 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal,  has  joined  Doyle  & 
Hawley,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

• 

Salutes  Color  Pioneers 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
The  New  Castle  News  recent¬ 
ly  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  three 
colors  to  “salute  the  progressive 
business  organizations  which 
pioneered  the  use  of  color  in  the 
New  Castle  News  during  1958.” 
• 

Bulova  Names  Byoir 

The  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Inc., 
has  appointed  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  as  its  public 
relations  counsel. 

• 

Joins  Media  Records 

The  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley 
Times  has  become  a  member  of 
Media  Records  Inc. 


Slock  Exchange  Campaign 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  announced  $1,000,000 
national  educational  advertising 
program  for  ’59.  Expenditure 
for  first  six  months  will  i*un 
$600,000  with  bulk  going  for  ads 
in  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  During  first  half,  three  ads 
will  appear  in  580  dailies  reach¬ 
ing  audiences  of  47,000.000  Four 
ads  will  appear  in  160  Sunday 
newspapers  reaching  38,000,000 
homes.  American  Weekly  will 

be  tested  for  the  first  time.  In 
addition.  Parade  and  This  Week 
will  be  used,  plus  independent 
Sunday  supplements.  Exchange 
will  also  use  national  magazines. 

*  m  * 

New  .\N.\  Treasurer 

Roger  H.  Bolin,  director  of 
advertising,  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp.,  has  been  elected 

treasurer  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  succeeding 
Donald  S.  Frost,  vicepresident, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  who  became 
ANA  vice-chairman  last  fall. 

*  *  « 

‘Profile  of  Millions' 

“Profile  of  The  Millions,  2nd 
Edition,”  second  major  survey 
of  the  New  York  market  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  News, 
now  being  distributed  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 
Made  three  years  after  first  sur¬ 
vey  by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  Research,  Inc.,  new  study 
updates,  expands  original;  pro¬ 
vides  data  on  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  New  York  market. 

*  *  * 

Bourbon  Institute 

Newspaper  advertising  for 
The  Bourbon  Institute  that  ran 
full  pages  in  12  key  markets  last 
November  will  resume  in  March 
(via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.). 
The  Institute  was  financed  for 
first  year  with  $1,000,000,  put 
up  by  Louis  Rosenstiel,  presi¬ 
dent,  Schenley  Distillers  Co.  The 
year  ends  in  September.  Sought 
now  is  a  high-caliber  executive 
to  .serve  as  Institute’s  president. 

4:  4i  * 

Other  Campaigns 

1959  ad  budget  of  the  Borden 
Company  w’as  approved  last 
w'eek,  with  additional  newspaper 
space  called  for  on  a  divisional 
basis.  .  ,  .  Contemplated  Cunard 
Line  schedule  for  this  year  seeks 
more  print  advertising  than  last 
when  96  papers  were  on  the  list 
(via  Ellington  &  Co.). 

*  * 

Agency  Billings 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  closed  1958  with  record 
billings  of  $37,814,767,  an  in- 

BDITOR  ac  PU 


crease  of  $4,912,717  over  1957. 
Increase  was  second  largest  in 
34-year  history  of  agency.  .  .  . 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  • 
Inc.,  also  had  its  biggest  year 
in  1958  with  billings  of  $27,000,- 
000,  up  12%  over  1957.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  budgets 
among  its  60  clients  have  been 
increased  for  1959.  Two  will 
spend  twice  amount  budgeted 
for  last  year. 

*  ♦  * 

Climbing  the  Ladder 

Robert  Dumper,  one  time  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Joumd- 
American,  and  the  Newark  (N. 

J.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  international  advertising 
director  of  Life  magazine.  ...  > 
Don  C.  Miller,  fonnerly  senior 
vicepresident,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
marketing  vicepresident  of  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  .  .  .  Peter  Triolo, 
has  left  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple,  Inc.,  to  join  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  Inc.,  as  media  super¬ 
visor  on  Maxwell  House  coffee. 
He  was  associate  media  director 
at  D-F-S.  .  .  .  Florence  Dart, 
formerly  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  has  joined  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  as  media 
coordinator. 

Paul  L.  Zeno,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  New  York  sales  staff  of 
The  Allen-Klapp  Co.  ,  .  .  An¬ 
thony  C.  Chevins,  account  super¬ 
visor  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  at  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Inc.,  this  week  was  made  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency’s  creative  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  « 

C^jlor  Mats  To  Antwerp 

Last  November,  Borden  Co., 
Chicago  milk  division,  ran  page 
full-color  ad  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Last  week.  Tribune  re¬ 
ceived  request  from  the  Ant¬ 
werp  (Belgium)  Gazette  for 
permission  to  borrow  and  use 
the  mats  from  which  the  ad  was 
printed.  Seems  Gazette  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  color  printing; 
wants  to  compare  its  work  with 
that  of  the  Tribune.  Mats  have 
been  foi"warded,  with  Borden’s 
blessing. 

«  *  * 

Heavy  in  Supplements 

Anheuser-Busch  (D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company)  will  make 
heavy  use  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  American  Weekly  and 
Parade  and  a  selected  list  of 
independents  for  Budweiser  in 
1959.  A  series  of  336-line  and 
616-line  black-and-white  ads  are 
also  being  placed  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  markets. 
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(fan  Jrantisco  CI)ronide 

is  proud  to  announce 
the  greatest 
daily  circulation  gain 
of  any  newspaper 
in  the 


United  States 


LEADERS  IN  THE  NATION: 

San  Francisco  Chronicle .  .  gained  31,029 
New  York  Times . gained  29,602 

Philadelphia  News  ....  gained  15,417 
Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  .  gained  12,293 
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FRANCISCO: 

The  Chronicle  .... 

.  .  gained  31,029 

The  Examiner  .  .  .  . 

.  .  gained 

2,972 

The  Call-Bulletin  .  . 

...  lost 

865 

The  News . 

.  .  .  lost 

1,751 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION: 

The  Chronicle  .  .  . 

.  .  gained 

24,219 

^The  Examiner  .  . . 

...  lost 

14,289  1 

Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statements  for  periods  ending  Sept.  30,  1957,  '58 
as  compiled  by  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  excluding  merged  newspapers. 

RaprcMntad  by  Sawyar,  Farfufon,  Walkar 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


‘Iowa  Three’ 
Organized  by 
Iowa  Dailies 


LIGHTING  UP  FOR  ADVERTISING  WEEK— National  Advertising  Week 
Chairman  Arthur  H.  Mstley  (left),  president,  Parade  Publications.  Inc., 
and  Advertising  Federation  of  America  President  C.  James  Proud,  re¬ 
ceive  a  light  from  Miss  Advertising  Week,  Pat  Harty  of  CBS-TV's  "The 
Garry  Moore  Show."  Pretty  Pat  does  the  honors  with  special  Ad  Week 
matches  made  especially  for  the  Feb.  8-14  campaign  by  Universal  Match 
Coip.  Advertising  Week  is  sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West. 


Iowa  Three”  points  out  that  thus  jrood  deal  of  research 

ai’ea  accounts  for  27'!^  of  Iowa’s  into  copy  preparation  as 

retail  sales,  and  25' r  of  the  the  Journal  wanted  this  ad  to 
state’s  households.  tell  a  rather  complete  story  on 

The  combinerl  daily  coverage  how  important  color  is  in  today’s 
of  the  three  new'spapers  in  these  world,”  said  Court  Conlee,  Jour- 
counties  is  62%,  compared  with  nal  promotion  manager.  “It 
only  19*;^  from  any  other  Iowa  could  be  summed  up  something 
daily  paper.  For  an  advertiser  to  like  this — color  is  all  around  us, 

.sell  effectively  this  market  rep-  so  w’hat  could  be  more  natural 
resenting  a  quarter  of  Iowa,  than  to  have  color  in  the  daily 
according  to  the  group,  it  is  newspaper.” 
necessary  to  include  all  three  The  ad  will  be  included  in 
newspapers  in  any  a<lveitising  File  No.  300  of  the  Joumal’s 
schedule.  ROP  Color  Seiwice. 

Retain  Same  Reps 

Directing  “The  Iowa  Thiee” 
activities  are:  John  F.  Callender, 
manager,  general  advei’tising. 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Ralph 
A.  Kling,  advertising  manager, 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald;  and 
Ted  E.  Stevens,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier. 

National  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  for  “The  Iowa  Three”  _  ^ 

group  are  the  same  as  those  w'ho  Angeles. 

have  previously  represented  each  p^,.  past  10  years  Mr. 
of  the  newspapers:  Allen-Klapp  Leener  has  served  as  a  senior 
Co.,  Jann  &  Kelly,  Inc.,  and  jip^ount  executive  for  the  Ed- 
Story  Brooks  and  Finley.  g  Kellogg  Company, 

Gardner  and  Stein,  Adver-  Stromberger,  LaVene,  McKenzie 
tising,  Chicago,  has  been  ap-  Agency  and  West-Marquis,  Inc., 
ixiinted  as  the  advertising  all  advertising  agencies  in  Los 
agency  for  the  group.  Plans  for  Angeles. 

1959  include  advertising  in  the  ^ 

trade  press,  a  comprehensive  n*  ^ 

sales  promotion  program,  direct  New  Media  Group 
mail,  and  publicity  for  the  Chicago 

“Quality  Quarter.”  Chicago  Media  Buyers  Group,  news  bureaus  in  New  York  Chi- 

"tr.Xbert:  STbeen  presi- 

Gets  Chewy  Dealers  hL  chosen  Harry  C.  Pick,  since  his  purchase  of  the  du-ector  of  Dodge  public  rela- 

PITTSBI'RGH  media  director  of  Reach  Me-  half-interest  of  Paul  A.  West,  t.ons 
Don  Allen  Chevrolet  Co.,  Clinton  &  Pershall  as  its  first  •  .  L  'j  S 

world’s  largest  Chevrolet  dealer,  chaiiinan.  Purpose  of  the  group  M&F  AuDointefl 

has  appointed  Vic  Maitland  &  is  to  raise  media  buying  stand-  .  '’'^hich  also  handles  Do  p 

A.ssociates,  Inc.,  here,  to  han-  ards  through  interchange  of  Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Herald  advertising.  Leigh  Smith,  who 

dling  advertising,  public  rela-  media  ideas  and  techniques  and  has  apjiointed  Moran  &  Fischer,  handled  the  Dodge  news  account 
tions  and  market  research  in  discussion  of  specific  media  Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising  at  Grant,  will  manage  Dod(?e's 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  problems.  representative,  effective  Feb.  1.  news  bureau  in  New  York. 
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Peace  Newspapers  Offer  New  Jersey  Weeklies 
‘Caroliuas  Supermarket’  Bag  1,200,497  Lines 

Effective  March  1,  the  17-  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

county  coverage  area  of  the  Quality  Group  Weekly  New.s- 
Anheeille  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  papers  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  na- 
and  the  nine-county  coverage  tional  advertising  representative 
area  of  the  Greeneille  (S.  C.)  of  37  publications  in  the  Garden 
Kews-Piedmont  will  be  offered  State,  w'rote  1,200,497  lines  of 
in  combination  to  national  ad-  advertising  for  its  members  in 

vertisei's  as  the  26-county  “Car-  1958,  according  to  a  report  made 

olinas  Supennarket,”  according  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  by 

to  Roger  C.  Peace,  chairman  of  Joel  G.  Harris,  manager.  Thi.s 

the  board  of  both  newspapers.  was  the  second  greatest  annual 

The  new  national  rate  card  linage  in  the  12-year  existence 

will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  of  the  organization. 

Peace  Newspapers  and  will  offer  The  original  17  member  news- 
a  “substantial”  di.scount  from  papers  located  in  suburbs  witli- 
tising  manager  of  Tidewater  Oil  the  rates  of  the  Asheville  and  in  a  20-mile  radius  of  New  York 
Company,  according  to  an  an-  Greenville  newspapers  taken  and  Newark  received  848,260 

nouncement  by  J.  Ronald  Getty,  separately.  lines.  An  additional  13  affiliated 

manager  of  marketing.  He  will  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  New  suburban  w’eeklies  got  309,098 

make  his  headquarters  at  the  York,  is  national  advertising  lines.  And  an  affiliated  group 

company’s  home  office  in  Los  representative.  of  seven  rural  newspapero  with- 

5.  ,  in  50  miles  of  New  York  received 

For  the  past  10  years  Mr.  il.  ,  43,130  lines. 

Leener  has  served  as  a  senior  We8t*H.Olllrtay  Charles  M.^  Ruy,  publishei, 

account  executive  for  the  Ed-  Name  tO  Stay  Cranford  Citizen  &  Chrotiinf, 

ward  S.  Kellogg  Company,  r. _  elected  president. 


Un  addition  to 
the  largest 
daily  circulation  gain 


of  any  newspaper 
in  the  United  States 

(fan  Jrantisco  Q^|)ronide 

enjoyed  the 
largest  advertising  gain 


of  any  newspaper 
in  the  top  20  markets. 


LEADERS  IN  THE  NATION: 


AND  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  ....  GAINED  1,248,313  lines  The  Chronicle...  GAINED  1,248,313  lines 

■MCrSI  IM&S) 

Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald  GAINED  468,978  lines  The  Call-Bulletin  GAINED  118,554  lines 

'M&S>  IEv*.> 

toston  Globe . GAINED  449,909  lines  The  News LOST  1,312,980  lines 

•M.C&Si  <E»e.) 

Boston  Herald . GAINED  424,724  lines  The  Examiner . . .  LOST  2,152,174  lines 


I: 


Source:  ABC  Publishers  Statements  Sept.  30, 1957, '58,  excluding  merged  papers^  and  Media  Records  for  1958,  less  legal. 

Represented  by  Sowyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  Soughan,  who  became  years’  of  experience  in  soft 
Pepsi’s  ad  chief  last  August,  drink  advertising,  Mr.  Soughan 
was  one  of  the  architects  of  jg  eminently  qualified  to  discuss 
Pepsi’s  1959  advertising  pro-  Pepsi’s  ad  plans  and  the  “rea- 
gram  while  still  creative  direc-  gon  why”  for  the  firm’s  em- 
tor  on  the  account  at  Kenyon  phasis  on  newspapei's. 

&  Eckhardt  Inc.,  Pepsi’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  (iolor  Worth  Cost 

He’s  been  w’ith  the  company  ^  newspaper  ad- 

on  a  somewhat  on-agam-off-  mortising  continues  to  pay-off 
again  basis  for  years  a  though  g^ieswise,  we’ll  continue  to  use 
he  never  actually  left  home.  „  Soughan  told  Editor 

He  joined  1943  as  a  ^  Publisher  this  week.  “I  only 

sales  and  public  relations  field 

representative.  In  1950  he  was  newspapers,”  he 

named  advertising  director  for 

Pepsi  s  International  Division,  thousand  of  ROP  color  is  high, 
Mr.  Soughan  joined  Kenyon  &  ^ut  it’s  well  worth  it  to  us.  It’s 
Eckhardt  as  vicepresident  in  dramatic  way  to  get  our 
charge  of  Pepsi  s  international  g^ory  across  to  the  public.” 
account  and  later  was  put  in  r.  •  ,  ,,  •  „ 

charge  of  the  creative  side  of  ‘  Be  Sociabl^Have  A  Pepsi, 

both  domestic  and  international,  ^he  theme  of  the  new  Pepsi  re- 

freshment  song,  has  been  chosen 
Because  he  has  b^n  on  both  the  basis  for  all  print,  out- 
sides  of  the  advertising  fencO’  joor,  point-of-purchase  and 
and  his  thinking  is  backed  by  broadcast  media  advertising  for 

1959,  Mr.  Soughan  explained. 

“The  transition  to  ‘Be  Socia¬ 
ble’  from  the  ‘Light  Refresh¬ 
ment’  theme  of  last  year  rep¬ 
resents  a  logical  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Pepsi’s  product 
image,”  he  said.  “The  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  all  of  Pepsi’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  recent  years  has 
prepared  the  way  for  this  ‘Be 
Sociable’  campaign. 

“It  is  an  extension  of  the 
establishment  of  Pepsi-Cola’s 
quality  image,  using  the  friend- 
ly>  good-humored  approach  that 
has  characterized  Pepsi’s  recent 
ad  programs.  The  ‘Be  Sociable’ 
theme  gives  this  friendly,  per¬ 
sonal  touch  an  added  dimen¬ 
sion.”  Mr.  Soughan  said. 

Reason  for  Qiange 


Pepsi  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


PEPSI  BRASS — Herbert  L  Barnet 
(left),  president,  and  Alfred  N. 
Steele,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Pepsi-Cola 


SPEAKING  OF 


campaign  which  seeks  to  build 
the  product  image  and  establish 
an  impression  of  quality. 

“Our  newspaper  campaign,” 
he  said,  “is  desigpied  to  turn 
that  quality  impression  into  dol- 
lars-and-cents  sales,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  found  in  the 
newspaper  ads  themselves.” 
(Next:  How  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  uses 
ROP  color  as  “powerful  ammu¬ 
nition”  and  what  it  tells  its 
bottlers  about  placing  newspa¬ 
per  advertising). 


COLOR 


IN  THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
CLARA  SIMMONS,  of  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  said: 

**Jhe  Morrell  Bacon  Ad  makes  your  mouth 
wafer.  You  feel  like  reaching  over  to  pick  it  up'' 


Chicago  Daily  News 
According  to  Mr.  Soughan,  Section  Wins  Prize 
the  change  in  campaign  theme  Chicago 

was  made  for  a  number  of  rea-  .  .  ,  ,  ,.  u 

sons.  For  one  thing,  “Be  Socia-  ^  '  nn^ 

ble”  is  considered  more  general  hy  the  Chicago  Dady 

in  scope  and  is  better  equipped  National  Home 

to  do  the  job  in  today’rchang-  last  September,  won 

ing  market  because  it  recognizes  Jh®  nationwide  cont^ 

the  growing  importance  of  the  sponsored  by  the  Natumal  Asso- 
male  and  youth  markets  in  addi-  Builders, 

tion  to  housewives.  ,  The  30-page  section  was  c  ^ 

,  for  an  excellent  presentation 
Then  too,  Pepsi  executives  feel  ...  fine  layout,  excellent  edi- 
that  the  copy  and  art  on  the  torial  content  and  local  inter- 
new  theme  can  better  chan-  est.”  The  Daily  News  won  first 
neled  to  on-premise  consumption  jn  i95g  for  a  similar  section 
of  Pepsi-Cola,  as  well  as  in  the  published.  The  1958  section  was 
home.  Another  reason  for  Chang-  planned  and  edited  by  Albert 
ing  themes  this  year  is  that  Jedlicka  Jr.,  real  estate  editor, 
bottlers  can  better  coordinate  under  the  direction  of  Roy 
the  Be  Sociable  theme  with  Fisher,  Daily  News  feature  edi- 
their  own  local-level  advertising  ^or. 

efforts.  Other  winners  in  the  black 

Newspaper  Ads  an«l  white  division  were 

Phoettix  AvizoTia  RepuultCf 

“Our  1959  newspaper  adver-  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and 
tising  campaign,”  Mr.  Soughan  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
continued,  “features  a  dramatic  First  place  in  the  color  division 
new  series  of  ads  (see  cut)  de-  went  to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  H*r- 
signed  to  help  our  bottlers  sell  aid.  Awards  were  made  her* 
more  Pepsi-Cola.  These  ads  are  last  week  on  the  eve  of  the  I6tb 
not  adaptions  of  the  magazine  annual  convention  of  N.AHB. 
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This  advertisement,  on  Oct.  30,  1958,  was 
the  first  four  color  process  full  page  in  THE 
NEWS.  Write  for  the  tear  sheets  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  "mouth-watering"  color  reproduction. 


In  the  steadily  growing  Western  New  York 
Market  of  more  than  1,600,000  people  only 
THE  NEWS  offers  ...  FULL  color  ...  FULL 
coverage  ...  FULL  six  days  per  week. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


by  E.  B.  WHITE 


Pictures  by  Garth  Williams 


This  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl 


and  of  Wilbur’s  dear  friend  C^iharlotte 


A.  Cavatica,  a  beautiful  large 
grev  spider  who 
lived  with  Wilbur  in 
the  barn.  With  the 
help  of 


Templeton,  the  rat  who  never  did  any¬ 
thing  for  anybody  unless  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it  for  him,  and  bv  a  wonderfully 
clever  plan  of  her  own,  Charlotte  saved 
the  life  of  Wilbur,  who  by  this  time 


had  grown  up  to  be  quite  a  pig. 


How  all  this  comes  about  is  Mr.  White’s 
storv.  It  is  a  story  of  the  magic  of  child¬ 
hood  on  the  farm.  I  he  thousands  of 
children  who  loved  Stuart  Little,  the 
heroic  little  city  mouse,  will  be  entranced 
with  Charlotte  the  spider,  Wilbur  the 
pig,  and  Fern,  the  little  girl  who  under¬ 
stood  their  language. 

The  forty-seven  black  and  white  drawings 
by  Garth  Williams  have  all  the  wonderful 
detail  and  warm-hearted  appeal  that  chil¬ 
dren  lo'-e  in  his  drawings  for  Stuart 
Little. 


EVENT:  E.  R.  White  offered  for  syndication  by  Jim  and  Stirling  Spadea. 

PROJECT:  A  l>ook  for  family  enjoyment. 

PI  BLISHER:  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

REVIEWER’S  OPINION:  Bennet  Cerf  (Random  Hou.se)  said  in  THIS  WEEK,  October  12,  19.i8: 

.  I  BELIEVE  CHARLOTTE’S  WEB  IS  A  GREATER 
BOOK  THAN  ‘ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND’.” 

TIMING:  Release  date  Ea.ster  Sunday,  March  29,  19.59. 

LENGTH:  .\pproximately  20,0(X)  words  .  .  .  plus  47  line  illustrations  .  .  .  consisting  of  22  chapters. 
USE:  Cannot  be  run  in  less  than  7  or  more  than  22  installments.  Mats  provided. 


Your  vote  accepted  by  wire,  phone  or  letter.  Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc. 
120  West  31st  Street  N.  Y.  1  LOngacre  5-0478 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Weekly  Sales 
Pitch  for  Ads 
Raps  Dailies 

Montreai. 

The  claim  that  most  daily 
newspapers  fail  to  provide  full 
coverage  of  the  local  scene  is 
the  basis  of  a  sales  appeal  which 
is  being  made  to  advertisers  in 
behalf  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Canada. 

H.  N.  Haken,  adveitising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Monitor  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.,  told  the  Toilet 
Goods  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  here  recently  that  daily 
newspapers  can  only  skim  the 
surface  of  the  community  news 
whereas  the  weeklies  obtain  a 
higher  readership  because  they 
carry  “the  neighborly  news  that 
means  so  much  to  so  many 
people.” 

The  Monitor  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  three  weeklies  in  the 
Montreal  area. 

“Many  national  advertisers,” 
Mr.  Haken  said,  “are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  value  of  the 
paper  with  the  local  impact — 
the  paper  that  stays  around  in 
the  home  long  after  the  daily 
has  been  discarded.” 

As  for  advertising  value,  Mr. 
Haken  said,  the  weekly  offere 
fuller  coverage  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  In  this  connection  he 
pointed  to  the  expense  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  daily’s  total  cir¬ 
culation  as  against  the  cost  of 
buying  coverage  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  a  merchant  seiwes  directly. 

“We  find  an  ever-increasing 
acceptance  of  our  weeklies  from 
national  advertisers,”  he  re¬ 
reported.  “It  is  estimated  that 
weekly  papers,  of  all  consumer 
print  media,  will  make  the 
largest  percentage  gain  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  during  1959.” 


4-Ad  Campaign  Netn 
Firm  Good  Results 

Salt  Lake  City 

A  highly  successful  campaign 
marked  the  recent  “Name  the 
Box”  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Mrs.  J.  G.  McDonald  Chocolate 
Co.  here  according  to  Neal  Mc¬ 
Donald,  president. 

Through  a  limited  newspai>er 
campaign  (via  Ross  Jurney  & 
Associates)  the  chocolate  com¬ 
pany  requested  name  suggestions 
for  a  box  of  chocolates. 

The  McDonald  contest  was 
sparked  by  only  four  news¬ 
paper  ads.  A  three  column  by 
eight  and  one-half  inch  ad  ran  in 
the  morning  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  the  evening  Desert  Mews  on 
Nov.  11.  Three  weeks  later  on 
Dec.  2,  a  three  column  by  11 
inch  ad  ran  in  the  same  jiublica- 
tions.  More  than  1,000  cntiies 
were  received. 

• 

Ad  Staffs  in  Race 
For  Frequency  Contracts 

Phoe.mx,  Ariz. 

Russia  and  the  U.  S.,  the 
Atlas’  and  the  Sputniks  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  “space  race”  of  their 
own. 

The  newspapers  are  offering 
prizes  for  frequency  contracts  in 
an  incentive  contest  with  the 
theme,  “R  &  G  Contract  Moon 
Shot.”  It  marks  the  first  time 
that  the  classified  department 
has  been  included  with  the  local 
and  national  display  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  contract  drive. 

The  combined  staffs  have  been 
divided  into  competing  teams 
headed  by  display  salesman 
Leroy  Breinholt  and  Irv  Moore. 
Each  member  of  both  teams  is 
equipped  with  a  “spacenik”  space 
helmet  and  knowledge  gained 
from  a  recent  .sales  seminar. 

The  contest  will  continue 
through  the  end  of  March. 


Barriciiii  Candies 
Concentrate  in  Papers 

A  consistent  large-space  news¬ 
paper  schedule  highlights  an  in¬ 
tensive  six-month  advertising 
campaign  (via  Mogul,  Lewin, 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.) 
launched  by  Barricini  candies, 
Inc. 

The  drive,  which  extends 
through  June  of  this  year,  will 
blanket  the  east-coast  cities 
covered  by  the  expanding  chain 
of  more  than  50  Barricini  Candy 
Shops.  Calling  for  a  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  series  of  completely 
new  ads,  the  campaign  is  marked 
by  full-page  and  other  large- 
unit  insertions  on  a  near-weekly 
basis. 

In  addition  to  special-intere.st 
publ ication.s,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  the  extensive  schedule 
are  in  Metropolitan  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  merchandising 
ads  plus  special  insertions  keyeil 
to  major  holiday  promotions. 

• 

Sunday  Reading 
Average  88  Minutes 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  average  reading  time  for 
men  with  the  Vrorcesfer  SuntUtij 
Telegram  was  88  minutes  and 
for  women  75  minutes  in  a  read¬ 
ership  study  of  the  Sept.  28, 
1958  issue. 

This  is  one  of  the  highlights 
of  a  report  made  by  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Seiwice.  The  av¬ 
erage  man  read  31  general  news 
stories  in  the  suiwey  issue;  the 
average  woman  read  21.  These 
were  higher  than  the  national 
averages  of  21  and  14,  respec¬ 
tively. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
high  news  story  readership,”  the 
reiKirt  noted,  “was  the  excellence 
of  headline  writing.” 

A  high  response  al.so  was 
given  to  the  question,  “Do  you 
think  your  shopping  and  buy¬ 
ing  plans  are  influenced  by 
newspaper  advertisements?” 
The  “Yes”  answers  were  54  per¬ 
cent  for  men  and  7(1  percent  for 
women. 

• 

Story  Names  Two 
ROP  Color  Aides 

Chicago 

Howard  Story  Jr.,  of  Stoiy, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  chairman  of 
the  1959  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference  in  New  York  next 
September,  announced  here  the 
appointment  of  two  vice-chair¬ 
men  of  his  committee.  His  aides 
will  be:  Walter  Crocco,  Kelly- 
Smith  Ck).,  New  York,  and 
Charles  Healy,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  Chicago. 


Daily  Pulls  Plug 
Oil  Washed-Out  Sale 

Sharon,  Pa. 

When  or  Man  River  i-e- 
fused  to  .stay  away  from  the 
doors  of  local  merchants  here  *' 
and  forced  postponement  of 
a  three-day  community-wide  S 

.sales  event,  Edward  M.  Hyde,  | 

advertising  director,  the 
Sharon  Herald,  had  to  do  I 
some  fast  i‘e-scheduling  of  ad-  j 
vertising.  i 

Originally  scheduled  for 
Jan.  22,  23  and  24,  flood  wa- 
tero  washed  out  the  .sale  un¬ 
til  Jan.  29,  30  and  31.  When  j 
the  sale  finally  came  off,  the 
Herald  carried  better  than 
90%  of  the  original  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“As  an  inducement  to  keep 
this  sale  alive  and  as  a  pub^  , 
lie  relations  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Hyde  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “we  made  the  mer¬ 
chants  an  offer  of  a  50%  re¬ 
duction  on  ads  that  they  would 
repeat  from  the  original  ads 
with  absolutely  no  changes. 
Naturally,  what  we  did  was  to 
use  our  press  mats  and  flat 
cast  all  of  the  linage.” 

Steelworkers  Union 
Starts  Newspaper  Ads 

Pittsburgh 
The  United  Steelworkers 
Union  this  w'eek  launched  a  | 
nationwide  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  intended  to  boost 
the  nation’s  economy  and  pro¬ 
vide  more  jobs  for  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  campaign’s  only  intent  is 
“to  l)oost  things,  to  get  things 
going,”  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  upcoming  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  betw’een  the  union  and  the 
steel  industry. 

An  ad  appearing  Jan.  24  in 
new’.spapers  in  “vital  spots” 
across  the  country  was  the  first 
of  a  13-part  .series. 

This  ad,  in  the  foim  of  a  memo 
to  the  heads  of  major  auto  manu¬ 
facturer,  proclaimed  “here  is 
our  ’59  model!”  It  showed  a 
shrouded  auto  and  a  steelwoidier 
holding  a  large  placard  with 
the  words  “contract.  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.” 

Beneath  the  drawing  were  the 
words  “One  Billion  Dollars  in 
New'  Money  for  Your  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  and  You!” 

A  spokesman  said  the  USW 
would  like  to  see  the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s  economy  boosted  by  that 
amount  through  greater  buying 
jjower  on  the  part  of  steel¬ 
workers. 

He  added  that  the  campaign 
is  keyed  to  the  theme  “The  More 
You  Eam  .  .  .  The  More  You 
Buy.”  ^ 
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SUNDAY  IN 
SACRAMENTO 

a  new  picture 


There  s  a  big  new  Sunday  paper 
in  the  Sacramento  market .  .  .  the 
Sunday  Sacramento  Bee.  Publica¬ 
tion  began  on  February  1,  1959 
with  more  absorbing  reading  for 
the  whole  family:  increased  wire 
coverage,  more  financial  news, 
more  comics,  more  women’s  news, 
more  features,  more  sports  news, 
more  photos.  Valley  Leisure,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Country  Life,  TV  maga¬ 
zine  and  Parade.  It’s  aimed  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  happy-spending  19- 
county  Sacramento  market.  Check 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  for  details. 


^  .  .fe  , 

i:. 


Now  3  Sunday  Bees  in  the 
BHiion-DoNar  VaNey 
SUNDAY  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
^  SUNDAY  MODESTO  BEE 
SUNDAY  FRESNO  BEE 


McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  AND 


NEW  NIKE  guided  missile,  the  U.S.  Army’s  Nike  Hcreides,  is  now  going  into  service  alongside  the  earlier  Ajax 
at  Nike  sites  near  key  U.S.  cities,  (hiidance  equipment  for  Nike  sjstems  is  made  at  W.E.’s  North  Carolina  plants. 


Telep 
DEW 
Westt 
defen: 
it  de' 
Telep 
Gill 
syster 
stems 
telepl 
gratic 
opera 
turn  i 


Oui 
ment 
becoii 
job  f( 
dinati 
thing! 

In  s 
of  grt 
betwf 
of  lent 


THE  MEN  of  Western  Electric’s  Field  Engineering  Force  instruct 
and  advise  the  Armed  Forces  on  W.E.-made  eejuipment  that  helps 
direct  guns,  bombs  and  missiles  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 


We 

West 


DEW  LINE  of  radar  stations,  built  by  W.E.  for  the  Air  Force 
in  32  months,  is  now  being  extended  across  the  Aleutians.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Bell  System  people  bucked  the  .Arctic  to  help  huild  #• 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Electric 


From  the  DEW  Line  in  the  Arctic  to  the  Nike  Systems  here  ot  home,  Western 
Electric's  telephone  experience  has  been  put  to  work  in  the  nation's  defense. 


Teleplione  work  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  building  of  the 
DEW'  Line  or  production  of  the  Xike  guided  missile  systems.  Yet, 
Western  Electric  was  asked  to  handle  these  and  other  important 
defense  assignments  precisely  because  of  the  special  capabilities 
it  developed  as  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Hell 
Telephone  System. 

Our  being  asked  to  produce  the  Xike  and  Terrier  guidance 
systems— plus  radar  systems  for  guns,  bombs,  planes  and  ships— 
stems  from  W'estern  Electric’s  experience  as  a  manufacturer  of 
telephone  communieations  equipment.  Because  of  the  close  inte¬ 
gration  of  our  efforts  with  those  of  Bell  t.aboratories  and  the  Bell 
operating  telephone  companies,  we’se  developed  an  ability  to 
turn  ideas  swiftly  and  smoothly  into  working  realities. 

Our  being  asked  to  build  the  DEW'  Line  and  provide  manage¬ 
ment  ser\  ices  for  SAGE  —  gargiuituan  problems  in  logistics  — 
becomes  understandable  in  light  of  Western  Electric’s  supply 
job  for  the  Bell  System:  marshalling  men  and  materials,  coor¬ 
dinating  the  activities  of  thousands  of  suppliers,  to  pros  ide  the 
things  needed  for  telephone  service. 

In  short,  W^estern  Electric’s  experience  in  handling  vast  projects 
of  great  technical  complexity  —  plus  its  ability  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  research  and  operation— presents  a  ready-made  package 
of  know-how  useful  to  the  government. 

We  are  glad  that  our  Bell  telephone  work  has  so  equipped 
Western  Electric  to  serve  the  nation’s  defense. 


TERRIER.  As  prime  contractor  for  the  jironnd 
j'liklance  c<|uipmcnt  of  the  Marines’  Terrier  — a 
mohil<‘  Kokh**!  missile  system  —  \Vest<-ni  Eleitric 
helps  provide  anti-aircraft  protection  on  beachheads. 


IX)I.LAR-A-YEAR  JOB.  At  the  request  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Western  Electric  man¬ 
ages  the  Sandia  Laboratories  in  Albnqnercine,  New 
Mexico.  Mission:  to  help  bridge  the  gap  In'tween 
res«‘arch  and  prcKhiction  of  complex  atomic  weapons. 


NATIONWIDE  TEAM  of  .5,900  companies,  part  of 
W.E.’s  supplier  force  of  37,000,  helps  with  defense  work. 
Among  them  Douglas  Aircraft,  maker  of  Nike  air  frame. 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


the 
Art 
Director 
made  a 
suggestion... 

and  was 
promptly 

fired! 


In  1893  S.  H.  Horgan,  the  Art 
Director  of  The  New  York 
Herald,  wrote  a  memo  to  his 


•.  A  J  courage  to  run  an  ad  of  1 

r  urnitur6  Ad  this  type  but  it  must  have  struck 

a  responsive  note  with  many  OUrVOy  AJOffUIl 
^  I  •  TV  T  •  other  retailers.”  "  O 

btirs  iNiagara  Mr.  Colavecchia  said  he  plans  p)  "I  C\  "p 

O  to  run  additional  ads  of  this  13  V  J.  ^  I  apOrS 

T  T  I  >  lyj  I  type  from  time  to  time.  He  is  ^  x 

Il0rn6 1  S  IM  6St  anxious  to  develop  a  new  trend  CmctGo 

in  home  furnishings  advertising  Publication  Research  Ser%ice 
Niagaka  Falls,  N.  Y.  will  help  restore  consumer  jg  offering  to  newspapers  a  con- 

Highland  Furniture  Co.  has  confidence  and  eventually  aid  tinuing  study  of  color  advertis- 
stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  in  all  retailei^.  jog  impact  and  readership,  it 

home  furnishings  advertising.  Highland  Jui-niture  was  announced  here  by  Carl  J. 

A  unique  institutional  news-  owmer  said  his  new  tact  in  ad-  Nelson,  director.  A  dozen  dailies 
paper  ad  placed  by  Highland  vertising  actually  has  paid  off  have  already  subscribed. 
Furniture  in  the  Niagara  Falls  ^^’om  a  business  standpoint.  xhe  study  vcill  be  nation-wide, 
Gazette  last  August  has  been  While  other  retailers  were  sti-ug-  but  regional  results  will  be 


Color  Impact 
Survey  Begun 
By  12  Papers 


Chicago 

Publication  Research  Service 


snow’balling  ever  since. 


gling  to  make  figures  during  the  available  for  those  advertisers 


Highland  Furniture  has  been  of  1958,  Highland  who  use  color  only  in  regional 

“.swamped”  with  requests  for  Foroiture  volume  was  up  20'/<  areas.  The  plan  provides  for  six 
copies  of  the  ad  from  furniture  the  four-month  period  copy-testing  oportunities  during 

retailers  all  over  the  counti-y  following  appearance  of  the  un-  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  to 


Samuel  A.  Colavecchia,  owner 
of  Highland  Furniture  has 
scores  of  letters  on  his  desk 
commending  him  for  his  stand, 
urging  him  to  continue  and  as¬ 
serting  that  a  similar  problem 
on  advertising  exists  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Niagara  Falla  Gazette 
also  has  been  fiooded  with  re¬ 
quests  for  copies  of  the  seven 


usual  ad.  the  newspaper. 

*  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  prospectus, 

said  the  plan  involves  inteiview- 
T\  *19  A  J  •  Tk  *1  ing  only  houaewife  readers. 
LlRlly  S  A.Cl  m  LfRlly  Eventually  this  will  be  done 

aimaltaneoualy  in  20  Ut  25  cities 
Paves  W^RyforStorC  major  color  newspapers  on 

FOOD  tlaya. 

Farmington,  N.  M.  National  advertisers  will  be 
The  Farmington  Daily  Timea  permitted  to  submit  one  “closcl- 
recently  carried  a  full-page  ad  end”  question  to  be  used  in  con- 
paid  for  by  the  Waahington  nection  with  his  own  advertise- 


Daily’s  Ad  in  Daily 
PavesW  ayf  or  Store 

Farmington,  N.  M. 


publisher,  the  famous  J.  G.  i  column  institutional  ad  used  by  x  Times  to  tell  Farm-  ments.  The  questions  to  b«* 

Bennett.  Horgan  suggested  the  j  Highland  Furniture  last  August,  folks  in  Wash-  asked  will  concern  any  actions 

possibility  of  including  half-  j  Gazette  spokesman  said  the  •  ^  ^  about  one  Charles  L  and,  perhaps,  even  conversation 

. '  number  of  requests  received  w  ,  .  . . 


Bennett.  Horgan  suggested  the  j 
possibility  of  including  half-  j 
tone  photographs  in  the  daily 
issues  of  the  paper,  printed  ; 
from  stereotype  plates. 

Bennett  sent  Horgan’s  memo 
down  to  the  press  room  super¬ 
intendent  who  commented  that  , 
any  man  who  thought  a  half¬ 
tone  could  be  printed  on  a 
fast  newspaper  press  was  crazy. 
Horgan  was  promptly  fired. 
Horgan  took  his  idea  to  White-  : 
law  Reid  of  The  New  York 
Tribune  and  on  January  21, 
1897  he  printed  the  first  half¬ 
tone  ever  run  on  a  web  per¬ 
fecting  press  with  stereotypes. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  salutes  ' 
H.  G.  Horgan  and  men  like 
him.  Horgan,  in  his  own  way,  ' 
underwrote  our  century  and  a 
half  belief  that  technical  prog¬ 
ress  is  worth  fighting  for,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  odds. 
Progress  is  our  history  •  .  .  i 
achieving  the  unparalleled  our 
goal. 

We  take  pride  in  being  able 
to  say:  WE  SUPPLY  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
WITH  THE  WORLD’S  FIN¬ 
EST  PRINTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT. 

910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
SKIS  Ollicis:  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CNICAGO 
DAllAS  •  MUNI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


probably  sets  a  record  for  any 


single  ad  in  the  history  of  the  new  super  drog  store  here, 
newsnaner  ^'^®  “‘I  ^  reproductioi 

newspaper.  a  letter  from  John  Backes,  man-  ^ncn.  u.e  ,,uu..c«u. 

The  ad  was  bu.lt  around  the  ^ging  editor  of  the  Wa.shington  ^he  ad. 

theme:  Revealed  at  Last  — Sw  Daily  Times  to  the  editor  of  the 

rX  Yo’lfof  ^Hifnired^  Farmington  Daily  Times  intro-  ‘CandyGram’  Launoheil 

Rob  You  Of  Hundreds  of  Dol-  Mr.  Williams  to  his  new  f  o  ^  1?  I  • 

commLitv.  The  Farmington  Papers  Exclusively 


gton  felt  about  one  Charles  L.  nnd,  perhaps,  even  converoation 
Williams,  who  w’as  opening  a  caused  by  an  ad.  It  will  also 
w  super  di-ug  store  here.  measure  use  and  possession  of 
The  ad  was  a  reproduction  of 

letter  from  John  Backes,  man-  AFTER  the  publication 


community. 


Farmington 


The  ad  went  into  detail  on  Times  ran  the  letter  with  the 
various  advertising  and  selling  overline:  “Here’s  what  friends 
practices  designed  to  mislead  of  ‘Bill’  Williams  think  of  him. 


and  bilk  the  consumer. 

“We  have  been  amazed  at  the 


back  in  his  former  home  town!” 
The  ad  ran  as  the  first  pag<“ 


response  from  all  over  the  coun-  of  the  second  section  which  car- 
try,”  said  Mr.  Colavecchia.  “Ap-  ried  the  equivalent  of  three  full- 
parently,  retailero  everywhere  pages  of  unsolicited  advertising 
are  anxious  to  do  something  placed  by  Washington,  Ind.,  in- 
about  misleading  advertising.  It  dividuals,  firms  and  the  County 

Medical  Society. 


MORE 

CUSTOMERS 

FOR  YOU! 

the  people  most  apt  to 
buy  more  things  tomorrow 
will  be  reading  the  News 
TONIGHT 

CLEVELA-NID 

NEWS 

Represented  by  Kelly~Smith  Co. 


According  to  Charles  T.  Pat¬ 
ten,  business  manager  of  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  the 
opening  of  Mr.  Williams’  super 
ding  store  was  “a  whacking  suc- 


Beller  to  Chicago  ^he  national  edition  of  the 

yVall  Street  Journal. 

. . .  .  Chicago  jhe  Feb.  8  CandyGram  ad 

Charles  W.  Beller,  formerly  was  placed  with  This  H’ccA'. 

,  in  the  New  York  office  of  Burke,  Parade,  and  with  the  New 

I  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  pub-  York  Times  Sunday  Supple- 

I  Ushers’  representatives,  has  been  nient. 

I  named  manager  of  the  Chicago  While  future  ad  plans  have 
^  office  of  BK&M.  Mr.  Beller  has  ygj.  fu„y  fonnulated. 

1  been  a  member  of  the  firm  since  magazines  and  spot  TV  may 

1924  and  has  been  a  part  owner  t^jg  ,.eceive 

since  1936.  He  continues  as  CandyGram  revenue, 
secretary  of  the  company. 
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Newspapers  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively  to  announce  Candy- 
gram,  the  candy-with-telegram 
seiwice  launched  last  week  by 
Western  Union  (E&P,  Jan.  31, 
page  17).  With  announcement 
ads  in  daily  papers  and  a 
follow-up  Sunday  supplement 
ad  scheduled  for  Feb.  8,  the 
new  company,  CandyGram, 
Inc.,  relies  heavily  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  newspapers  to  drama¬ 
tize  its  new  service. 

Announcement  ads  ran  six 
columns  full  in  the  New  York 
Timea.  Chicago  Tribune,  Loa 
Angelea  Timea,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  &  Thnes-Herald  and 
a  full  four-column  ad  ran  in 
the  national  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Feb.  8  CandyGram  ad 
was  placed  with  This  H’ccA'. 
Parade,  and  with  the  New 
York  'Times  Sunday  Supple¬ 
ment. 

While  future  ad  plans  have 
not  yet  been  fully  formulated, 
magazines  and  spot  TV  may 
later  this  year  also  receive 
CandyGram  revenue. 
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New  Mexico  HASN’T  been 
FIDDLING  AROUND 


In  1957  (latest  period  for  which  authentic  figures  are  avail¬ 
able)  New  Mexico  once  again  outstripped  the  nation  in  busi¬ 
ness  growth. 

Expansion  of  the  state’s  economic  base  can  be  attributed  U)  con¬ 
tinued  population  increases  (up  31  per  cent  since  1950);  to 
increased  personal  income  (up  13  per  cent  over  1956)  ;  and 
higher  per  capita  income  (up  7  per  cent  over  1956). 

d'o  put  it  concisely,  New  Mexico’s  unparalleled  and  invigorat- 
ing  growth  is  having  an  extraordinarily  healthy  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Manufacturers,  contractors  and  retailers  alike  are  mark¬ 
ing  up  record  sales  gains. 

New  Mexico’s  daily  newspapers,  listed  below,  cover  sixteen 
-separate  and  distinct  markets — markets  that  can  be  reached  ef¬ 
fectively  only  by  advertising  in  these  newspapers.  Folks  living 
in  the  smaller  cities  take  their  home-town  paper.  They  read, 
believe  in,  and  buy  from  the  advertisers  using  the  home  town 
newspaper. 

To  cash  in  on  New  Mexico’s  population  increase  and  increased 
purchasing  power,  use  all  of  these  dailies  for  your  campaign. 


To  SELL  New  Mexico,  you’ve  got  to  TELL  New  Mexico 
in  THESE  16  daily  newspapers 


A  ■ 

\  '  ,/■ 


Alamoyordo  Daily  Neics 
Artesia  Daily  Press 
Carlsbad  Current-Aryus 
Cloxns  Neu's-Journal 
Farminyton  Daily  Times 
Gallup  Daily  I ndependent 
Hobbs  Daily  Xeu's-Sun 
Fas  Cruces  Sun-Neics 


Las  Teyas  Daily  Optic 
Ijovinyloii  Daily  Leader 
Portal es  Xens-T ribune 
Raton  Daily  Ranye 
Rosu'ell  Daily  Record 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Silver  City  Daily  Press 
Tin  unicari  Daily  Neus 


rite  any  of  these  publishers — they  will  gladly  help  you  plan  a  New  Mexico  vacation  or  locate  a  new  plant  facility  or  business  location. 
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“Perhaps  this  year  we  will  room  has  for  many  years  made 
lessen  the  gap  between  re-  advertising  research  one  of  the 
search  and  action.  That  in  itself  chief  subjects  of  a  many-faceted 
a  worth  while  job  if  it  intellectual  interest. 

Many  years  ago,  when  he 
went  with  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Houston  met  and 
agency  e.xecutive  is  de-  worked  with  Dr.  George  H.  Gal- 
voting  a  large  share  of  his  time  lup,  poll-taking  president  of  the 
‘  ’  e-  American  Institute  of  Public 

y.  Opinion,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  is 
n,  uncertain  today  whether  or  not 
u-  that  experience  first  fused  his 
ni  consuming  concern  with  studious 
re  advertising  inquiry.  He  is  abso- 
ve  lutely  sure  that  all  the  answers 
nt  are  not  yet  within  his  grasp. 
?r,  But  with  scientific  faith  he  per- 
a  sists  in  the  quest,  working  with 
in  Dr.  Gallup  and  also  with  A.  C. 
of  Nielsen  and  some  dozen  other 
cy  research  organizations. 

Mr.  Houston  was  head  of  the 
New  York  office  and  president 
“cell”  is  the  basis  of  all  life.  „f  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc., 
The  occupant  of  this  cell-like  before  he  formed  his  j)resent 
- agency.  In  addition  to  Y&R,  he 

J  -  -V,  executive  vicepresi- 

vj,  -  dent  and  account  supervisor  of 

I./ennen  &  Mitchell.  He  has  also 

.  ^ _  been  an  advertising  agency  cli- 

ent.  His  years  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness  included  association  with 
Tidew'ater  Associated  Oil  Com- 
j^B  pany  and  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio, 

where  he  was  primarily  occu- 
pied  with  sales  and  advertising. 
■^mBBI^^J  For  two  years  he  was  executive 
BBBt^  vicepresident  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Views  on  Ulcers 

Mr.  Houston’s  faith  in  the 
'  future  of  advertising  is  ex- 
I  pressed  in  his  views  about  Madi- 
'J  I  son  Avenue  ulcers. 

JBBHHBB  ^  “This  is  not  based  on  medi- 
•  I  J  cal  research,”  he  said,  “but  in 
I  my  opinion  one-third  of  the 
g,  agency  ulcers  come  from  the  ex- 
I  1  pense  accounts  and  good  sala- 
j^'"*  \Bv  I  -  ;  ries;  one-third  from  trying  to 

^  Ifew-  i  out-guess  clients:  and  one-third 

■*  I  from  the  child-like  belief  of 

many  creative  people  that  they 
are  bastardizing  their  talents 
and  should  be  in  art  or  litera¬ 
ture. 

“The  last  third  forget  that 
what  makes  culture  possible  is 
the  widespread  distribution  of 
goods  accomplished  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  through  their  creative  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  Neanderthal  conception 
of  barter  with  its  foregone 
conclusion  that  someone  gets 
cheated  has  been  changed  in 
this  country.  All  three  profit 
here  —  the  producer,  the  middle¬ 
man  and  the  buyer,  or  there  is 
no  repeat  sale.  This  is  indige¬ 
nous  to  this  country  above  all 
others  because  of  its  faith  in 
truthful  advertising  and  excel¬ 
lent  mass  communications 
media. 

“What  all  of  us  in  advertis¬ 
ing  can  do  is  to  constantly  strive 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
our  work,”  he  concluded. 
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“My  interest  in  research  re¬ 
sults  in  a  belief  that  right  now 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
major  break-through  that  will  will  be 

mean  a  real  advance  for  adver-  can  l)e  done,”  Mr.  Houston  said, 
act  knowledge  on  just  how  much  tising.  This  new  break-through, 

advertising  is  worth.  when  it  comes,  will  take  us  into  Be-.ean-h.  KrMr(■lloll^ 

“From  Nielsen  studies,  we  do  areas  where  we  will  l)e  able  to  'phe 

know  that  advertised  brands  make  better  evaluations  of  what 
have  a  17%  advantage  over  un-  we  are  doing  than  we  can  these  day 
advertised  brands,”  he  said.  “We  today.  flection.  H 

can  work  out  such  an  equation  “Changes  in  electronic  com-  Two  ye; 
as:  ‘Quality  Plus  F^rice  Plus  Ad-  puters  in  the  i)ast  five  years  now  .')9,  \v 
veilising  Lquals  Greater  Vol-  have  been  so  great  that  we  are  dent  of  tl 
ume  Than  Price  Alone’.  The  ad-  now  finding  answers  to  prob-  Hillenbrai 
vertised  brand,  in  other  words,  It-ms  that  previously  were  so  that  he  1 
gets  its  reward  in  increased  complicated  that  we  had  to  rely  his  office 


Bryan  Houston 

(Continued  from  age  18) 


SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 


San  Diego’s  1957  retail  sales  totaled  $1^133,359,000.00 
bigger  than  — 

9LORADO  . $1,115,309,000  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  .  .  .  $949,465,000 

.  OREGON  . $1,028,701,000  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA . $934,631,000 

Sell  San  Diego  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Combined  daily  circulation:  over  200,000  !  84.4%  readership,  unduplicated. 


SALtS  C5TIMA7ES;  CO^YRi 


AS  su8Mnieo  to  a.b.c.  rcadcrship  ricuRCt  m7  pacts  consouoatco 


MANAGE* 


a"lje  San  Bitija  Inion  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

"The  Ring  of  ■■■■BHBaOHBRRM 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  ‘’Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Northern  lllinoii  —  Springfield,  Illinois  ~  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Senrice. 


Mr.  Chatterji  and  Mr.  Chatterjee 

take  their  post-graduate  course  in  steelmaking 


Four  days  a  week  Mr.  S.  K.  Chatterji 
and  Mr.  G.  L.  Chatterjee,  together  with 
other  graduate  engineers  from  India, 
receive  instruction  in  steelmaking.  On 
the  fifth  day,  they  attend  classes  at 
Lehigh  University.  Up  to  the  present, 
more  than  fifty  such  engineers  have 
participated  in  this  program  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

The  Indian  Steel  Training  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Program,  or  IN  STEP,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  is  a  part  of  India’s 
ambitious  plan  to  build  a  sounder 


economy  and  a  better  life  for  her 
people.  And  one  of  their  needs  is  more 
experienced  engineers  to  man  their 
new  industries. 

Bethlehem  and  other  American  steel 
companies  have  thus  far  undertaken 
the  training  of  300  graduate  engineers. 
These  young  trainees  are  getting  on- 
the-job  instruction  in  steel  plants  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  steel¬ 
makers.  Their  technical  training  in  the 
plant  is  supplemented  by  lectures, 
motion  pictures,  and  assigned  reading. 


These  Indian  engineers  are  keen  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  American  scene.  As  they 
return  to  India  with  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  skills,  we  hope  they  also  carry 
back  many  pleasant  memories  of  their 
stay  with  us. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  this 
practical  program  in  international  re¬ 
lations,  we’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  "Training  Engineers  for  India.’’ 
Write  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Pub¬ 
lications  Dept.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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NEWSWIRE 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Star 
Cordele,  Ga.,  Dispatch 
Corinth,  Miss.,  Corinthian 
Corsicana,  Tex.,  Sun 
Cumberland,  Md.,  News 
Cumberland,  Md  , Times 
Danville,  Pa.,  News 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Denver,  Colo.,  Daily  Journal 
Denver,  Colo  ,  Times 
Detroit,  Mich  ,  Times 
Dublin,  Ga.,  Courier-Herald 
Eldorado,  III.,  Journal 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Journal 
El  Paso, Tex., Times 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Courier 
Fairborn,  Ohio,  Herald 
Findlay,  Ohio,  Republican-Courier 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

Commonwealth  Reporter 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal  Gazette 
Fort  Worth, Tex.,  Star-Telegram 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  Review-Times 
Framingham,  Mass.,  News 
Franklin,  Ind.,  Star 
Gadsden,  Ala  ,  Times 
Gainesville,  Ga., Times 
Gladewater,  Tex.,  Mirror 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Sun 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  News 
Greensboro,  N  C.,  Record 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  News 
Hackensack,  N.  j.,  Bergen 
Evening  Record 

Hoopeston,  III.,  Chromcle-Herald 


NEWSWIRE 

Marion,  Ind  ,  Chronicle 
Marseilles,  III.,  Press 
Martinsville,  Ind.,  Reporter 
Milwaukee,  Wis ,  Sentinel 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  News 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Press 
New  Orleans,  La.,  States-ltem 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Times-Picayune 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  El  Imparcial 
New  York,  N  Y.,  Journal-American 
Nobiesville,  Ind  ,  Ledger 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Chronicle 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla  ,  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Times 
Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  Journal 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  Sun-Telegraph 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  Press 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  News 
Portland,  Me.,  Express 
Portland,  Me.,  Press-Herald 
Renovo,  Pa.,  Daily  Record 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Republican 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  & 
Chronicle 

Rochester,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Gazette 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News-Press 
San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  Light 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Call-Bulletin 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Examiner 
Santa  Fe,  N  M.,  New  Mexican 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  News 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Post-Intelligencer 
Shreveport,  La.,  Journal 
Sidney,  Ohio,  News 
Somerset,  Pa.,  American 
Sullivan,  Ind.,  Times 
Tampa,  Ha.,  Times 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune 
Tipton,  Ind.,  Tribune 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  Herald 
Union  City,  Ind.,  Times-Gazette 
Urbana,  Ohio,  Citizen 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  Times-Bulletin 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  Sun  Commercial 
Wallace,  Idaho,  North  Idaho  Press 
Washington,  Ind.,  Times 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican 


Houston,  Tex .  Chronicle 

w  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier 

■■HI 

S  Huntington,  W  Va  ,  Advertiser  aglH 

West  Warwick,  R.  1.,  Pawtuxet 

■  Huntington.W  Va.,  Herald  Dispatch 

Valley  Times 

^^11 

UPI  salutes  these  forward-looking  XJ.  S. 
daily  newspapers,  all  of  which,  started 
UPI  service  during  1958. 

^  J  ixitod  V  AUPIMAN 

IS  AT  THE  SCENE 

Wress 

T  nternational 


Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger 
Jasper,  Ind.,  Herald 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Herald 
Kileen,  Tex.,  Herald 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  News 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times 
Lafayette,  Ind  ,  Journal  &  Courier 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Tribune 
Levittown,  N  J.,  Times  of 
Burlington  County 
Lima,  Ohio,  Citizen 
Lima,  Ohio,  News 
Little  Falls,  N  Y  ,  Times 
Los  Angeles,  Calif ,  Examiner 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  New  Japanese 
American  News 
Lovington,  N  M  ,  Leader 


Wichita,  Kan.,  Beacon 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times-Leader- 
News 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sun-Gazette 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Signal 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times-Recerder 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Times-SigrVaf 


Albany,  N  Y.,Times-Union 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Gazette 
Albuquerque,  N  M.,  Journal 
Arlington, Tex.,  News  Texan 
Baltimore,  Md.,  News-Post 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Sunday  American 
Banning,  Calif ,  Record-Gazette 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Times 
Beverly,  Mass  ,  Times 
Bloomington,  Ind., 
Herald-Telephone 
Boston,  Mass.,  American 
Boston,  Mass.,  Record 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday  Advertiser 
Boyes  Hot  Springs,  Calif., 

Valley  of  the  Moon  Review 
Bristol,  Conn.,  Press 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Enterprise 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Eagle 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  State  Tribune 
Chicago,  III.,  American 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer 
Columbus.  Ohio,  Star 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Times 
Fort  Worth.  Tex  ,  Star-Telegram 
Gloucester,  Mass..  Times 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  News 
Greenville,  S  C  ,  Piedmont 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Journal 
Hayward,  Calif.,  Review 
Hopewell,  Va ,  News 
Hutchinson,  Kan  ,  News 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald-Argus 
Las  Vegas.  Nev  .  Review-Journal 
Levittown.  N  J.,  Times  of 
Burlington  County 
Lima,  Ohio,  Citizen 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Examiner 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Herald  & 
Express 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  La  Opinion 
Meridian,  Miss  ,  Star 
Miami,  Fla  .News 
Miami  Beach.  Fla  ,  Sun 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sentinel 
Minot,  N  p  ,  News 
Monessen,  Pa.,  Independent 
Muncie.  Ind  ,  Star 
Natchez,  Miss  ,  Times 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J  . 

Daily  Home  News 
New  York,  N  Y  .  El  Imparciai 
New  York,  N  Y  ,  II  Progresso 
New  York,  N  Y  .  Jewish  Daily 
Forward 

New  York,  N  Y  ,  Journal-American 
New  York,  N  Y.,  Mirror 
North  Tonawanda,  N  Y  .  News 
Norwich,  Conn  ,  Bulletin 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla,,  Times 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Herald 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Sun-Telegraph 
Red  Wing.  Minn  ,  Republican  Eagle 
Reno,  Nev  ,  Gazette 
Reno.  Nev  .  State  Journal 
Salisbury,  N  C  .  Post 
San  Antonio,  Tex  .  Light 
San  Francisco.  Calif ,  Call-Bulletin 
San  Francisco,  Calif ,  Examiner 
San  Leandro.  Calif.,  Morning  News 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif., 
Telegram-Tribune 
Santa  Fe.  N.  M  ,  New  Mexican 
Seattle,  Wash  ,  Post-Intelligencer 
Sidney,  Ohio,  News 
South  Bend,  Ind  ,  Tribune 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade 
Troy,  Ohio,  News 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Gazette 
Worcester.  Mass  ,  Telegram 
Ypsilanti,  Mich  ,  Press 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Signal 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times-Recorder 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times-Signal 
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Duties  of  Jack  Robertson,  Fair¬ 
child’s  Dallas  bureau  chief,  have 
been  expanded  to  include  super¬ 
vision  of  news  correspondents  in 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  will 
continue  to  supervise  Fairchild 
news  representatives  throughout 
the  State  of  Texas. 


From  the  time  of  its  inception 
last  September  to  the  middle  of 
January,  1959,  Fairchild’s  tele¬ 
phone  news  bulletin  service  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recorded  over  18,100  phone 
calls.  Every  day  from  6  p.m.  to 
0  a.m..  news  bulletins  summarizing 
highlights  of  latest  Fairchild  news¬ 
papers  mav  be  heard  bv  dialing 
W  F.bster  O^lbOO. 


Herbert  Klein 


James  P.  PAXTEatsoN,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Times  Recorder — to  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wesleyan  College. 


Herb  Klein 
Named  Editor 
In  San  Diego 


Raymond  S.  Reed,  formerly 
president  of  the  eastern  division  of 
W.  &  J.  Sloane,  will,  on  Feb.  9, 
start  the  first  of  his  daily  columns 
in  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  given 
free  reign  to  talk  on  any  subjects 
relating  to  the  industry  which  he 
feels  need  to  be  aired  and  clari¬ 
fied.  Column  will  be  headed  “Ram¬ 
bling  With  Ray.” 


_  _ _  ..  ,..  »  l  imes — rviiiKiiv  s  c^cuss, 

Dell  Gaut,  mty  editor  of  ^lass,  of  the  Royal  Order 

Traverse  City  (Mich  )  Record-  conferred  by  King 

hagle — to  the  news  department  .Jr 

WLAV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ^ 

*  *  *  Jambs  B.  Speedie,  who  ha.s 

Edwin  Strickland  from  served  as  real  estate  editor  of 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  staff  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 
to  confidential  assistant  to  Ala-  Veitis  for  the  past  three  years 
bama  Attorney  General  Gallion.  _  assistant  retail  advertising 

*  *  ♦  manager.  Robert  T.  Brown, 

John  Pinkerman,  of  the  San  formerly  of  the  Mirror  News 

Diego  (Calif.)  C/nion  copy  desk  display  advertising  department 

•replaces  Mr.  Speedie. 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

Herbert  Klein  has  been  chosen 
to  be  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  a  Copley  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  S.  Copley,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  simultaneously  with  one 
stating  that  Mr.  Klein  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Richard  F.  Pourade,  who 

will  become  Editor  Emeritus.  — promoted  to  news  editor 

During  the  1958  campaign, 

Mr.  Klein  sei-ved  as  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  In  1956  he  was  the 
Assistant  Press  Secretary  for 
the  Vice  Presidential  campaign. 

In  1952  he  seiwed  as  News  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Eisenhower-Nixon  cam¬ 
paign.  The  San  Diego  editor  first  (T, 
met  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
1946  during  the  latter’s  first 
campaign  and  then  handled  his 
press  relations  in  1948. 

Mr.  Klein  has  been  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
since  1957.  In  1956  he  became 
associate  editor.  In  1952  he  was 
editorial  page  director.  In  1950 
he  served  as  editorial  writer  for 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 

In  1950  also  he  had  special  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Copley  papers 
in  the  Far  East  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  In  1946  he  was  the 
news  editor  of  the  Alhambra 

Post-Advocate  and  covered  the  „  _  t  j. 

first  Bikini  A-bomb  tests  for  7, 

Copley.  He  has  been  a  newspa-  (Pa.) 

perman  since  1940  when  he  to  Labor  Editor,  chang-  William  S.  Humphries,  farm 

started  as  a  copy  boy.  He  is  40  ^  ^  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

years  old.  ‘^“Py  ^'^or.  Observer  -  distin- 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  ♦  *  *  guished  service  award  from  the 

1942-46  as  a  communicator  and  Jean  Armstrong,  formerly  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
public  information  officer.  He  with  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Federation.  Mrs.  Paquita  Fine 
now  serves  as  a  Naval  Reserve  News  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newt 
Commander  and  Commanding  Journal  library  staffs — to  the  and  Observer  state  desk — recip- 
Officer  of  a  public  information  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-  ient  of  Associated  Press  feature 
unit.  Journal  library  as  an  assistant,  writing  award. 
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Thomas  C.  Stowell,  news  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last  month 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  New 
A’ork  State  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  .Assn.,  a  group  whose  mem¬ 
bers  comprise  reporters  covering 
the  State  Capitol. 


Bert  W.  Coon,  photographer 
for  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leader-Herald — to  the  Marine 
Corps. 


Melvin  Steakley,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Irving  (Tex.)  News — 
now  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Tex.)  Citizen. 


Geoi 
porter 
(N.  J.) 
for  tw 
N.  J., 
Press. 


Calvin  J.  Kinzelberg  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Directory  Division.  He  was 
formerly  with  Gimbel  Bros. 


Ben] 
mer  re 
(Conn, 
ark,  N 
ciated 


Frank  Engle,  a  member  of  Fair- 
child  News  Service  staff,  covered 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coat  and  Suit  Industrial 
Recovery  Board,  which  was  held 
in  Miami  Beach  last  week. 


Robert  E.  Kiaii,  general  Elston  Brooks,  fort  Worm 
manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  reporter 
Daily  News  —  president  of  —to  public  relations  firm  of 
Maine  Daily  Newspapers  Asso-  Bevel  Associates, 
ciation.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  ♦  Joe  Raff,  reporter  for  the 

Dick  Green,  former  picture  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times — to  pub- 
editor,  A  ffonfa  (Ga.)  Journal —  lie  relations  work  in  New  York, 
to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  as  *  *  * 

copy  desk  chief.  John  O’Neil,  rqy  Parker  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
former  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Parker  Brothers  Newspapers, 
copy  editor  —  to  the  News  copy  weekly  group— a  member  of  the 
desk  staff.  legislative  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 
D.AILY’s  semi-annual  advertising 
sales  staff  conference  late  last 
month  brought  the  paper’s  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  into  New 
York  headquarters  from  out-of- 
town  bureaus.  John  Bronis,  Larry 
Stein,  Robert  IGein  and  Herb  Nel¬ 
son  from  Chicago,  and  Lee  Hackler 
from  Los  Angeles  attended  the 
meetings  with  the  New  York  staff. 
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Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 
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Herbert  M.  Furlow,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald  Courier  —  to  the  news 
writing  staff  at  WPIX-TV,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Humphries,  farm 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer  —  Distin¬ 
guished  Sei-vice  Award  of  the 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Albert  E.  Cotter,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
—  to  city  hall,  replacing  Stan¬ 
ley  Zabroski,  promoted  to  city 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Jean  B.  Moore,  society  writer. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press  Telegram  —  married 
to  Robert  F.  Sanders,  Independ¬ 
ent  police  reporter.  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Emery,  former  society 
staffer,  replaces  Mrs.  Sanders. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Zesk,  on  advertising 
staff,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  —  president  of  the  New 
Britain  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 


ON  A  MISSION — James  Ivey,  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ivey 
are  pictured  at  takeoff  of  KLM 
airliner  for  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
He  is  going  abroad  as  a  Reid  Fel¬ 
low  to  study  editorial  cartooning 
because  he  is  disturbed  by  criti¬ 
cism  of  U.  S.  art.  Most  European 
pen-commentators,  he  said,  turn 
out  sharp,  perceptive  cartoons  in 
varying  dimensions.  Mr.  Ivey  will 
report  in  a  year. 


Andrew  Meisels  —  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  acting  cor¬ 
respondent,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
succeeding  Joseph  R.  Coyne, 
tran.sferred  to  Washington. 

« 

Geoffrey  D.  Austrian,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
for  two  years — to  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Rennet  M.  Bolton  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  to  the  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

«  4t  * 

Don  0.  Noel  Jr.,  city  news 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
■—to  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  re¬ 
porter,  succeeding  John  C. 
Bloomquist,  now  on  general  as¬ 
signment. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Goldberg,  editor  of 
the  Vniontown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Standard— “Han  Of  The  Year” 
by  the  Uniontown  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Les  Barry,  a  former  editor  of 
Merrick  (Long  Island)  Life  and 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
staffer — ^from  public  relations  to 
associate  editor  of  Popular 
Photography  magazine. 

«  *  * 

Prank  O’Neill,  Vancouver 
Province  —  president  of  the 
Newsmen’s  Club  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 


E.  Neatlle  Le  Capelain, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff — president  of  London 
City  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Batte.n,  publisher  of 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  — 
chairman  of  Virginia  As.sociated 
Press  Newspapei's. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  Odom,  former  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American — to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Haskell  P.  Short,  manager 
of  the  Columbus  bureau  of  UPI 
since  1955 — now  Ohio  state  news 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Alex  G.  Laggis,  formerly 
sports  publicity  director  for  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  College — returned 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  after  a 
two-year  absence.  Ronald  M. 
Wilson,  formerly  a  radio  news 
broadcaster  —  now  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the 
Herald. 

«  *  « 

Herman  Giles,  vicepresident 
of  the  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  and  Virginia-Ten- 
nessean  —  president  of  United 
Press  International  Tennessee 
Association  of  Newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Burton,  outdoors  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun- 
papers — president  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Outdoor  Writers  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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50  Years  at  ANPA 

Joseph  Berg,  manager  of  the 
Credit  Department,  completed 
50  years  of  service  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  Jan.  9.  The  staff 
gave  him  a  watch  and  a  plaque. 

*  *  « 

Ron  Johnson,  assistant  poli¬ 
tical  editor  since  1955  and  with 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex- 
aminer  since  1951 — to  political 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clint  Mosher,  now  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Republican 
State  Central  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Bonner,  medical  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald — the  Texas  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  Anson  Jones’ 
award  for  medical  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Kerr,  recently  trans- 
fen’ed  to  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  from  Portland,  Ore. — 
resigned  to  enter  private  busi¬ 
ness  at  Ocean  Lake,  Ore. 

*  «  « 

Doyle  Akers  —  from  the 
Sherman  (Texas)  Democrat  to 
Houston  (Tex.)  C/irontcle  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  neighborhood  supple¬ 
ment. 

*  * 

Dick  O’Neill,  formerly  with 
the  weekly  Springfield  (Ill.) 
Press — to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register.  JoE  Sims, 
State  Register  rewrite,  and  Tom 
O’Brien,  State  Journal  police 
leportei' — returned  to  college 
*  «  * 

Jack  Jonas,  travel  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star — 
president  of  Southeastern  Chap¬ 
ter,  Society  of  American  Travel 
W  riters. 

•  *  « 

Jerry  Cornelius,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  last  12  years — 
to  real  estate  salesman. 

«  «  « 

Norman  Gail — from  police 
reporter  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Monitor  to  general  assignments 
for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning 
News,  and  the  Times-News. 


New  Woman’s  Editor 
For  Georgia  Papers 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Train  Blake  has 
been  named  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Savannah  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Alvah  H. 
Chapman,  publisher. 

She  succeeds  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Clifford,  who  resigned. 

Mrs.  Blake,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  British 
edition  of  Harper’s  Bazaar,  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  several 
months  ago.  A  native  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  she  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Morning  News  during  the 
Summer  of  1954.  She  began  her 
affiliation  with  Harper’s  Bazaar 
in  New  York  in  1946  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  and  from 
1950  to  1952  she  served  as  Euro¬ 
pean  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Lace  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Paris. 

She  received  a  master’s  degree 
in  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  During  World  War  II, 
Mrs.  Blake  served  as  a  pilot  in 
the  Woman’s  Air  Force  and 
between  1944  and  1946  she  was 
with  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

• 

UPI  Group  Elects; 
Praises  Lindstrom 

Chesire,  Conn. 

James  M#lone,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  United  Press 
International  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
annual  meeting  Jan.  22  here. 
He  succeeds  Sanford  H.  Wend- 
over,  managing  editor  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal. 

The  association  adopted  a 
resolution  of  tribute  to  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  who  retired  Jan.  17 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  He  is  joining  the 
English  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 


'Hevtn,  .  ,  . 

TODAY'S  BEST 
FROM  EUROPE 


H«r«  Is  tti«  cream  of  Eorepa's  wit  as  the  top  artists  of  the  Cootiiwat 
parade  their  wares.  They  come  from  Frooce,  Eeglaed,  Peemorh,  Western 
Germaey,  Spoie— a  eew  paoel,  a  dMereet  artist,  every  day,  reHectlBg 
the  hemer  of  a  dMfereet  coeatry. 


It's  really  dMereet.  Seed  tor  samples. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


McI.4UGHlJN  Kl.KGTKI) 
Ken  McLaugrhlin  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  Other 
officers:  Charles  Dougheidy  and 
Paige  Abbott,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  vicepresidents;  Gord- 
('n  Peters  of  the  Chmnicle,  .sec- 
letary;  and  Eddie  Murphy  of 
the  Sail  Francisco  \eics,  trea.s- 
urer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Some  News  Flashes 
Around  the  Circuit 


HETIKKMEAT  SAI.l 'I'E  togi-apher,  a  critic  of  the  way 
When  Morris  E.  Fawcett  re-  P'^tm-es,  especially  his,  are 
tired  the  other  day  after  26  handled. 

years  as  staffer  with  the  Dayton  Last  week  on  a  Boston  TV' 
(Ohio)  Joumal-Herahi,  reporter  -show  Gene  was  critical  of  edi- 
Jim  O’Connor  wrote:  tors.  He  said  they  often  use  his 

“Some  people  call  him  the  end  Pictures  to  accommodate  “their 
of  an  era.  Like  when  they  quit  o"’"  outlook  overlooking  the 
making  brick  streets.  Or  the  last  effort  behind  the  pic- 

carriage  went  down  Main  St.  tures. 

“But  to  call  Fawcett  the  eml  ^  ^m  charged  with  doing 

of  an  era  was  to  imply  that  ‘‘  story,  he  said,  I  spend  a 
being  68  he  couldn’t  keep  up  any  S'  eat  deal  of  time  in  research 
more.  And  that  would  be  libel-  on  that  story,  I  spend  a  great 

deal  of  time  with  the  people 
,  .  .  I  1  -x  involved.  .  .  And  all  of  the  time 

\\’  ■  space  *  'P  nc  e  the  final  statement  that  lioth  the 

U  nght-Patter^n  Air  Force  base  ^^e  story 

for  the  moon  this  week,  Fawcett,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  •' 

•iu  u-  c  j  ^  t.  j.  1.  If  as  a  whole  must  make  is  being 
with  his  battered  felt  hat,  half- 

smoked  cigar  and  ancient  Speed 

Graphic  would  have  been  on  it.’’  This  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
1  f  .  V  .  •  ill  that  editors  are  without  integ- 

Several  of  the  stories  they  tell  •*  .  .  i  iu  u  •  i  i 

1  i  »»  ii  city,  but  they  are  bringing  back 

alKiut  Mr.  Fawcett:  a  •  i  *  a  ^iT  • 

superficiality  and  their  own 

Once,  at  the  Ohio  Fair-  opinion  formed  by  not  being 
grounds,  he  put  his  arm  around  there  and  doing  the  research 
a  gentleman  and  asked:  “Hey,  .jnd  the  work.” 

I)ud,  which  one  of  these  guys  is  ♦  *  # 

Governor  L^sche?”  The  gentle-  ACCOMMODATION.S 

man  admitted  he  was,  and  posed 

for  pictures.  Those  photographers  traveling 

Another  time  he  told  a  pianist-  Kentucky  gubernatorial 

comiKiser  how  to  hold  his  hands  ‘‘andidate  are  going  to  have  an 
for  a  picture.  When  It  was  over,  When  Lt.  Gov. 

an  amused  critic  said  to  the  »^*'**y  Waterfield  s  cam- 

photographer:  “Those  were  mil-  starts,  a  trailer  equipped 

lion-dollar  hands  you  were  push-  ^  complete  darkroom  and 

ing  around.  Did  you  know  that  ^  photoengraving  unit  will  ac- 

was  Sergei  Rachmaninoff?”  The  claim:  one- 

“Oh,”  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  “then  service^to  Jocal  papers, 

he  ought  to  know  how  to  hold  *  .  *  .  , 

his  hands.”  Nobody  awed  him.  >VPI’A  IMNNEK.S 

*  *  *  These  were  the  first-place 

SMITH  .SPE.4KING  winners  in  the  New  York  Press 

If  you  know  W.  Eugene  Smith,  Photographers  As.sociation  con- 
ex  of  Life  and  now  with  Mag-  le.st: 

num  Photos,  you  know  he  is  a  (ieneral  News:  Ira  Rosen- 
sensitive  man,  a  .sensitive  jiho-  berg.  New  York  Herald  Trilinne 


Charles  T.  Higgins,  veteran 
staff  photographer  of  the  Philn- 
ilelpUia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin  and  chairman  of 
(.see  cut).  This  jiicture,  entitled  the  National  Press  Photogra- 
“Hate,”  showing  damage  done  phers’  Association  Police-Fire- 
by  vandals  to  a  synagogue,  won  Press  Relations  Committee,  re- 
Be.st  of  Show  and  receivenl  the.  ceived  a  citation  from  the  Phila- 
William  Randolph  Hearst  award  delphia  Public  Relations  .Associ- 
(trophy  and  $500  U.  S.  bond),  ation  for  instituting  a  program 
It  also  won  the  Leitz  award  that  is  bringing  about  better 
(Leica  camera).  understanding  between  jxilice 

Features:  Louis  Liotta,  New  and  fire  departments  and  news- 
Y'ork  Post.  Uniformed  Sanita-  men. 

tionmen’s  .As.sociation  award  Mr.  Higgins  started  the  pm- 

($250  cash).  gram  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia 

Spot  News:  Ralph  Morse,  reporters  and  photographers  twn 
Life.  Joseph  Medill  Patter.son  years  ago  when  he  formed  a 
award  (plaque  and  $500  cash),  jianel  to  di.scuss  mutual  working 
Sports:  Jack  John.<ton,  .New-  problems  before  the  Philadel- 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  Izzy  phia  Police  .Academy. 

Kaplan  award  ($100  U.  S.  The  -succe.ss  of  the  panels  has 

liond).  brought  requests  for  tape  rc- 

Porfraits  and  Personalities :  cordings  of  the  jianel  format 
Iiwing  Haberman,  CBS-T\’.  from  scores  of  law  enforcement 
Schaefer  award  (Rolleiflex  and  agencies  and  newspaper.' 
cuff  links).  throughout  the  countiy. 

Animals:  Nat  Fein,  New  York  • 

Herald  Trihune  ^  Etiifioil  Clll 

Pwtonal:  Eil  Clarity,  :\ew 

York  News.  Natchez,  .Mi". 

Picture  Story :  Sam  Falk,  New  The  morning  editor  of  the 
York  Times.  Natchez  Times,  liegun  last  Oct. 

Ncquemc:  Frank  Hurley,  iVcie  14,  has  been  discontinued.  The 
York  News.  afternoon  eilition  is  not  affected. 


ir/iy 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Advertises  for 
Passenyter  Basiness 

In  face  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
railroads  getting  out  of  the  passenger  business, 
doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  Union  Pacific  should  be 
so  energetic  and  enthusiastic  about  promoting  pas¬ 
senger  business  on  its  Streamliners  and  Domeliners? 

Believing  that  if  you  create  a  better  product  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy  it.  Union  Pacific,  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  invested  over  $31,000,000  in  new,  modern  pas¬ 
senger  equipment.  This  has  included  dome  lounges, 
dome  diners  and  dome  couches  .  .  .  latest  design 
Pullmans  .  .  .  and  the  most  comfortable  coaches 
ever  built.  Today,  Union  Pacific  operates  the  finest, 
most  luxurious  transportation  between  Chicago  and 
the  Pacific  Coast!  This  is  why  Union  Pacific  ad¬ 
vertises  its  passenger  trains! 


But  what  about  planes?  Aren’t  the  airlines  put¬ 
ting  the  trains  out  of  business?  No,  Virginia,  as  long 
as  there  are  people  who  prefer  the  finer  things  of 
life  there'll  always  be  those  who  will  choose  to  ride 
on  Union  Pacific  trains!  Not  all  people  believe  that 
you  “have  to  break  your  neck”  to  get  there.  There 
are  those  who  firmly  believe  that  travel  was  meant 
to  be  enjoyed — not  merely  endured.  And  those  who 
can  afford  to  travel  by  train  see  no  reason  for  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  something  less!  This  is  why  Union 
Pacific  advertises  its  Passenger  trains! 

Then  there’s  the  matter  of  special  family  fares. 


Union  Pacific  encourages  families  to  travel  together. 
For  four  days  of  every  week — Mondays  through 
Thursdays — fares  are  made  so  attractive  to  husband 
and  wife,  or  one  or  both  parents  and  their  children, 
that  trips  started  on  those  days  become  unbelievably 
low  in  cost.  These  special  rates  apply  to  both  coach 
and  Pullman  accommodations.  Children  are  thrilled 
to  ride  on  the  train  (and  who  isn’t?)  and  because 
of  their  welcomeness  aboard,  they  never  fail  to  have 
a  good  time.  Since  travel  “togetherness”  can  be  such 
a  thrilling  experience.  Union  Pacific  extends  a  spe¬ 
cial  welcome  to  families  traveling  together.  This  is 
another  reason  why  Union  Pacific  advertises  its 
passenger  trains! 

Docs  all  this  effort  to  tell  the  Union  Pacific  story 
of  its  fine  trains  really  pay  off?  We  hope  so.  And  we 
believe  it  does.  The  nicest  letters  are  written  to  us  by 
people  who  have  ridden  our  trains  recently  and  they 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  trip  experiences. 
We  know  you  will  also  find  Union  Pacific  Dome- 
liners  and  Streamliners  the  finest  and  most  luxurious 
means  of  travel  in  America  today,  and  we  want 
everyone  to  know  about  it!  That’s  why  we  adver¬ 
tise  so  enthusiastically! 


Passengers  and  Shippers  Agree  —  Travel  is  Best  on  UP, 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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O  11  ^  Tone  of  the  New  York  Herald 

OITIQII  1  own  S  Tribune  was  cited. 

Officers  elected  include:  presi- 
■p)  *1  Cx*ri  <>ent  —  Bill  Colvert,  business 

P  n(J.0  OtlllOS  manager  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 

Current-A  rpus ;  first  vicepresi- 
1  dent,  A.  D.  Morgan,  El  Defen- 

rress  Lrusade  sor,  Socorro,  N.  M. ;  second  vice- 

president,  Jim  Barber,  Grants 
Alamogordo,  N.  M.  Beacon. 

New  Mexico  newspapermen  • 

were  told  at  their  winter  con-  ^  •!  j 

vention  here  recently  that  too  IrllllQ  oCdvlIlg 
many  small  town  newspapers  rr 

are  “trying  to  vrin  popularity  Layoff  A  By 
contests  instead  of  playing  the  ^ 

l  ole  they  are  supposed  to  play.”  shop  units  of  the  New  York 
J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  have  taken 
Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette,  said  separate  actions  against  six 
a  paper’s  function  is  to  be  the  New  York  newspapers  seeking 
conscience  of  the  community.  pay  lost  during  the  December 
“CiTisading  on  small  town  shutdown.  An  estimated  $1,000,- 
newspapers,  with  a  few  excep-  OOO  is  involved  in  arbitration 
tions,  apparently  is  not  the  demands  made  on  the  Herald 
thing  to  do  any  more,”  Mr.  Tribune,  News,  Mirror,  Post, 
Mahaffey  said.  World  Telegram  &  Sun  and 

“We’ve  tried  it  in  Texarkana  Bmrnal-Amerimn.  j  ^ 

with  more  or  less  disastrous  l  ^  m 

consequences.  The  people  of  ^imes,  which  kept  1,860  Gu.  d 
small  to^vns  don’t  JLnt  to  be  members  on  the  payroll,  nor  to 
disturbed.  They  all  have  a  the  Lon.q  /s(and  Pres.s  or  Stor- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  attitude  "" 

—  if  you  can’t  say  something  u  u-  * 

_ .  V  *  j  The  Guild  s  membership  meet- 

good  about  the  town,  don  t  sav  .  .  j  i 

anvthine  '  voted  to  recommend  a  levy 

4^1.  ^  J  ,  ‘’t  “extra  dues  payments  through 

They  don  t  want  a  crusading  Qct.  31  I960,  to  build  a  strike 
newspaper  —  it’s  bad  for  busi-  »  ’ 

M.  Michael  Potoker,  secretary- 
Mr.  Mahaffey  said  apathy  to-  treasurer,  reported  more  than 
ward  corruption  is  catching  —  $100,000  was  paid  out  in  benefits 
the  people  catch  it  from  the  during  the  suspension,  plus 
newsiiaper  and  the  newspaper  $55,000  from  the  American 
catches  it  from  the  people.  Newspaper  Guild. 

“It  is  awfully  easy  to  intimi-  • 

date  people  these  days,”  he  said,  to  ?  d 

“It  can  be  done  in  a  thousand  ‘R«*reallOIl  Bail 
different  and  subtle  ways  all  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

lumped  together  under  one  defi-  Newspaper  publishers  and  em- 
nition  —  pressure.  ployees  were  startled  when  a 

“More  people  could  stand  up  Sunday  closing  bill  was  intro- 
under  pres.sure  if  more  small  duced  in  the  Utah  State  Senate, 
city  dailies  were  willing  to  stand  The  reason:  New’spapers  were 
up  under  it.”  listed  as  a  service  and  activity 

The  New  Mexico  Press  Asso-  generally  associated  with  the 
ciation  urged  the  legislature  to  promotion  of  recreation.  A  pro- 
adopt  a  law  making  communica-  test  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  is 
tions  to  reporters  privileged,  being  considered  by  a  group  of 
The  case  of  columnist  Marie  editors  and  reporters. 


Will  our  growing  metropolitan  areas 
be  more  important  than  states? 

See  recent  Editorial  Research  Reports:  "Metropolitan 
Areas  and  the  Federal  Government"  and  "Local 
Income  Taxes." 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Sterling  3-8060 
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I 

m  By  Roy  H.  (.opperud 

I  The  Poetical  Press  | 

1  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  sometimes  eager  to  1 
g  prove  that  the  often  humdrum  task  of  repoiting  the  news  | 
g  has  not  entirely  numbed  them  to  the  finer  things  in  life, 
g  They  do  this  with  random  poetical  touches,  like  'twos, 
g  'tis,  ’twere,  and  ’twill.  Such  ornaments  may  be  calculated 
g  to  make  the  throat  of  the  reader  tighten,  but  if  this 
1  happens,  it  is  most  likely  because  he  is  retching. 

M  Fowler,  under  the  heading  Vulgarization,  cited  save 
M  (in  the  sense  of  except)  and  ere  as  examples  of  words 
g  abandoned  to  the  journalists,  who,  he  said,  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  find  them  beautiful.  Nor  have  they  yet,  es¬ 
pecially  third-rate  sportwriters.  But  perhaps  ’twas,  lone, 
ere  and  the  like  are  the  only  poetry  that  enters  their 
lives,  and  it  might  be  cniel  to  forbid  them. 


Marking  Time 


g  Readers  of  newspapers  must  become  adept  at  reorient- 
g  ing  themselves  from  one  story  to  the  next  with  respect 
g  to  the  time  element.  The  datelines  on  wire  stories  in 

g  moiTiing  papers  carry  the  date  of  the  preceding  day, 

g  of  course,  and  today  in  these  stories  is  yesterday  to  the 

g  reader.  This  is  consistent  enough  as  far  as  it  goes;  the 
1  reader  has  the  dateline  to  which  he  can  relate  all  sub- 
g  sequent  time  elements  in  a  given  story.  Likewise,  tomor- 
S  row  in  a  datelined  wire  story  is  today  to  the  reader. 

I  But  let  us  consider  a  wire  story  about  an  event  that 

g  will  take  place  “tomorrow”;  that  is,  the  day  the  reader 
g  reads  the  story.  What  does  the  headline  say?  It  says 

B  the  event  will  happen  today,  of  course,  for  headlines 

g  relate  to  the  date  of  the  paper  Itself,  and  not  to  the 
g  datelines  of  the  stories  they  stand  on.  The  today  in  a 
I  local  stoiy  in  the  next  column,  however,  is  the  reader’s 
g  today.  It  seems  as  if  the  sensible  cure  for  this  mishmash 
g  is  to  knock  the  dates  out  of  datelines,  which  enables  a 
g  consistent  treatment  of  the  time  elements  in  wire  stories 
g  and  local  stories. 

g  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  misplacement  of  time 
J  elements,  I  overlooked  the  peculiar  effect  that  may  be 
1  created  when  the  day  of  the  week  is  named:  "John  Jones 
g  Thursday  shot  his  mother-in-law.”  S5ome  newspapers,  of 
g  course,  follow  this  style,  instead  of  saying  yesterday  or 
g  today,  on  the  assumption  that  the  time  is  then  more 
g  satisfactorily  specified,  and  for  other  reasons. 

B  A  reader  commented  that  John  Jones  Thursday  may 
g  leave  the  impression  that  Thursday  is  John’s  last  name, 
g  Whether  or  no.  this  con.struction  is  still  open  to  the 
g  criticism  that  applies  to  the  misplacement  of  today  and 
I  yesterday:  that  is,  clumsy  word-order, 
g  I  cannot  let  this  subject  drop  •without  speculating  on 
g  w'hat  might  appear  in  some  hypothetical  news  story  deal- 
1  ing  with  the  cunning  Sergeant  Friday,  or  with  Robinson 
g  Crusoe’s  famous  sidekick,  who  I  belieye  was  just  plain 
g  Friday.  "Sergeant  Friday  Friday  .started  a  new  inyestiga- 
I  tion,”  perhaps;  or  “Friday  Saturday  helped  Robinson 
g  Crusoe  store  proyisions." 
g  *  *  * 

1  Some  and  -odd,  with  numbers,  indicate  an  approxima- 
g  tion.  They  are  inept,  therefore,  with  anything  but  a 

g  round  number:  “Some  69  horsemen”  or  “Waco  is  94- 

1  odd  miles  south  of  Dallas”  have  a  foolish  sound.  Naive 
g  writers  are  inordinately  fond  of  some  with  numbers, 
g  however,  and  the  trouble  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  fond- 
g  ness,  is  that  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  word  as 
g  imparting  a  certain  elegance,  without  finding  out  what 
g  it  means.  “The  sailors  unloaded  some  92  cases  from 

g  the  ship”  sounded  to  one  critic  as  if  some  of  the  cases 

g  were  unloaded  but  not  all.” 

g  When  any  other  indication  of  inexactness  is  giyen,  as 
g  by  the  words  about,  approximately,  estimated,  and  the 
1  like,  either  some  or  -odd  is  superfluous. 
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Florida  makes  good  business  news 
with  an  average  of  45  new  plants  every  month 


Some  wag  recently  quipped  — New  plants 
are  going  up  in  Florida  faster  than  new 
hotels.  Curious  thing  about  that  state¬ 
ment  is,  it’s  true!  Florida  gained  more 
than  500  new  industrial  plants  and 
major  expansions  in  1958.  That’s  more 
than  all  the  hotels  ever  built  here  in 
any  single  year. 

This  doesn’t  mean  Florida  is  for 
one  moment  forgetting  its  still-biggest 
industry,  tourism.  Far  from  it.  With  a 
$1.3  billion  annual  tourist  trade,  Flor¬ 
ida  continues  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
vacation  meccas  in  the  world. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  another 
sturdy  footing  now  underpins  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state,  and  business  news 
from  Florida  is  vying  with  resort  news 
for  headlines. 

The  new  missile-rocket  field  is  a 
prime  example  with  Cape  Canaveral 
high  in  dateline  popularity.  And  not 


to  be  overlooked  are  the  many  plants 
contributing  to  this  tremendous  pro¬ 
ject.  New  electronics  firms  and  allied 
facilities  are  being  launched  through¬ 
out  Florida  with  countdown  regularity. 
Over  150  manufacturers  are  already 
in  avionics,  communications,  missile 
tracking,  computing  and  related  indus¬ 
tries.  Yet  these  space-age  businesses  are 
only  part  of  the  story. 

Now,  each  of  the  21  major  indus¬ 
trial  classifications  listed  by  the  federal 
government  is  represented  in  Florida. 
That  these  new  companies  are  enjoying 
a  prospering  economic  environment  is 
proven  in  the  large  number  of  expan¬ 
sions  taking  place  each  year. 

Capital  investment  for  plants  and 
equipment  jumped  134%  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  nation  averaged  79%. 
Florida  manufacturing  employment 
rose  74%  in  the  same  period. U.S.  aver¬ 


aged  10%.  Plant  payrolls  soared  190%. 

This  growth  requires  skilled  labor. 
Florida  has  it.  Population  gains  keep 
pace  with  demands  for  personnel.  An 
average  of  3,000  new  residents  move 
here  every  week.  Sixty -six  percent  are 
in  the  working-age  bracket — 18  to  64 
years  old.  Thousands  more  want  to 
come.  Businessmen,  professional  men, 
skilled  technicians  and  their  families, 
plus  the  manufacturers  who  want  to 
get  closer  to  Florida’s  fast-growing  mar¬ 
kets.  All  want  to  know  about  living 
and  working  in  Florida. 

If  you’d  like  to  give  them  such  facts 
in  your  time-to-time  reporting  on 
the  Florida  scene,  we’d  like  to  help 
you  gather  the  information  you  need. 
Simply  address: 

State  of  Florida  Development  Commission 
515-F  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


JFJLorida. 


YEAR  'ROUND  LAND  OF  GOOD  LIVING 
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KAOLIN  CLAY— abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Macon,  Geor¬ 
gia,  area — is  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  paper, 
tile,  china,  rubber  products 
and  many  others.  Here,  an 
employee  of  the  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation  plant, 
near  Macon,  removes  a 
piece  of  Kaolin  tile  from  a 
testing  kiln.  One  of  Huber’s 
three  Kaolin  mining  and 
rehning  operations  in  the 
Southeast,  it  ships  the  vital 
material  all  over  the  world. 


Alabsnu  Power  Company . Birminiham,  Alabama 


Georgia  Power  Company . Atlanta.  Georgia 

Gulf  Power  Company . Panaacola,  Florida 

Mississippi  Power  Company . Gulfport  Mmmippi 


Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. .  Birmingham,  Alabama 


A  FOURDRINIER  WIRE,  the  endless  belt  of  wire  cloth  upon  which 
paper  is  formed,  gets  final  inspection  at  Appleton  Wire  Works  plant, 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  "The  wire,"  for  one  of  the  world’s  largest  paper 
making  machines,  measures  336  inches  in  width  and  146  feet,  4  inches  in 
circumference.  To  supply  the  South’s  growing  number  of  paper  mills, 
Appleton  has  increas^  the  size  of  its  plant  six-fold  since  1951. 


Industrial  Diversification 
Launches  Increasing 
Progress  Down  South! 

In  the  south  today,  industries  of  an  ever- 
widening  variety  are  producing  everything 
from  ships  to  potato  chips  . . .  from  anti-freeze 
to  water  skis.  Result:  a  balanced  economy  . .  . 
with  new  and  expanding  businesses  .  .  .  thriv¬ 
ing  markets  . . .  efficient  transportation  for 
shipments  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  comes  proof  of  this  progress.  Here, 
since  1950,  payrolls  have  grown  87  %  ...  new 
firms  have  incorporated  at  a  rate  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  great  as  the  nation  as  a  whole  . .  . 
retail  sales  have  flourished! 


OIL  TANKER,  poised  for  launching,  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  yard  of  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  shipyards  on  the  Mississippi  coast  and  in 
Alabama.  This  is  one  of  the  major  shipyards  in  the  U.S. 
Ocean-going  vessels,  tankers,  destroyers,  nuclear- pow¬ 
ered  and  conventional  naval  submarines  and  a  wide 
variety  of  workboats  are  under  construction.  In  1958, 
various  Ingalls’  industries  employed  about  15,000. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


ATLANTA  •  1330  W.  PEACHTREE  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  •  600  N.I8  TH  STREET 


MUSEUM -IN-A -JAIL,  historic  Pensacola,  Florida’s  unique  art  cen¬ 
ter,  is  located  in  a  structure  once  used  as  a  prison.  It  houses  a  large 
gallery,  visited  monthly  by  about  3,500  adults  and  school  children.  As 
many  as  65  exhibitions  are  held  annually,  loaned  by  major  museums 
across  the  country,  many  of  them  through  the  Southern  Art  Museum 
Directors’  Association. 


Electric  power  needs  of  industry,  business, 
homes  and  farms,  increasing  at  a  record  pace, 
are  being  met  by  The  Southern  Company 
through  its  four  investor-owned  operating  af¬ 
filiates.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Gulf  and  Mississippi 
Power  Companies  are  investing  over  $500 
million  for  new  and  expanded  facilities  in  their 
service  areas  in  the  three-year  period,  1958- 
1960  . . .  further  evidence  that  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South! 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago.  San  francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St  Jackson  St. 


Wyoming  Tribune 
Wins  Deming  Cup 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
of  Cheyenne  received  the  Dem¬ 
ing  Cup  for  community  service 
and  general  excellence  in  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association 
awards  made  here  Jan.  24.  Lew 
Bates,  Tribune  editor,  accepted 
the  trophy. 

Bruce  Kennedy,  editor,  re- 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  ceived  the  Hanway  plaque  for 
The  Oak  Ridger  published  a  the  Greybull  Standard  Tribune. 
64-page  10th  anniversary  edi-  judged  first  in  community  serv- 
tion  Jan.  20.  The  10-year-old  ice  and  general  excellence  among 
paper  hailed  this  1614-year-old  the  weeklies. 

r.  For  excellence  in  local  pic- 

Most  lengthy  item  in  the  col-  tures,  the  Thermopolis  Inde- 
lector’s  edition  is  a  chronology  of  pendent-Record  received  the 
Oak  Ridge,  compiled  from  issues  Winters  trophy.  The  Editorial 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  Journal,  Leadership  plaque  went  to  the 
Times,  Mail  and  Oak  Ridger.  Riverton  Ranger. 

Special  features  were  written  Typography  awards  were  won 
for  the  edition  by  the  owners,  by  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
Alfred  and  Julia  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  and  Powell  Tribune, 
stated  in  his  story  that  he  was  Randy  Wagner,  Laramie 
suggested  for  the  position  in  Boomerang,  won  first  places  in 
Oak  Ridge  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  both  sports  and  news  picture 
president  and  editor  of  Editor  brackets.  The  sweepstakes  pic- 
&  Publisher,  and  Roy  A.  ture  was  taken  by  Aksel  Nohr, 
Roberts,  president  and  editor  of  Casper  Tribune-Herald. 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  • 

•  Club’s  Scholar 


PROMOTION 


Louisville  Papers 
ComDare  News  Content 


Louisville,  Ky. 

When  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  raised  the 
single  copy  price  from  5  to  7c 
daily  and  to  35c  a  week  home 
delivered,  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  hit  upon  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  using  as  the 
genei’al  theme:  “You  Get  MORE 
in  the  Daily  Courier-Journal 
Than  in  the  Nation’s  Top  Four 
News  Magazines.” 

Then  in  bar  chart  form  a 
comparison  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  pictures  and  illustrations 
in  the  Louisville  newspaper  was 
contrasted  with  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  the  same  kind 
of  material  found  in  Time,  U.  S. 

Xews  &  World  Report,  Neivs- 
week  and  Life. 

“The  idea  w'as  sparked  by  our 
publisher,  Mark  Ethridge,  at  a 
meeting  which  decided  the  date 
and  confirmed  the  necessity  for 
7c  on  the  street  and  35c  home 
delivery,”  explained  Basil  P. 

Caummisar,  promotion  manager. 

“In  answer  to  his  question,  ‘How 
do  we  stack  up  with  the  news 
magazines?’  we  word-counted  a 
week’s  issues.  The  results  looked  American  continent, 
so  startlingly  good  yve  decided  to  Lesieur,  general  m 
make  it  the  platform  of  a  cam-  North,  Central  Am( 
paign  to  reduce  the  ‘price  loss’  Caribbean  divisio 
to  a  minimum.”  France,  has  been  aT 


Re-orders 
speak  louder 
i  than 

words  I 


by  coimnent,  In  Joct  or 

idontity;!:;  or  of  violating  Privdcy  or 
Copyriabt,  l^trocy  of  ffiotter  or  format 

,  F  O  RT I f  Y 

'  against  •mborrossmg  lou 
with  otrr  spottol  «xe«s* 

f  U  R  A  N  C  £ 

'  ooverin^:  these  ha)loriit<-- 
’  '  unique,  effective,  inexpensive 


The  Fable  of  the  HUMBLE 
Promotion  Man  . . .  ^ 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  newspaper 
promotion  man  who  was  humble  and  modest  to  a 
fare-thee-well. 

Day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  he  and  his  staff  turned  out 
useful  stuff.  Stuff  that  helped  the 
advertising  departments  sell  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  stuff  that  helped  the 
circulation  department  increase  cir¬ 
culation  .  .  .  stuff  that  helped  the 
editorial  department  win  friends  and 
influence  more  readers. 

But  our  boy  Didn’t  Think  His 
Stuff  Was  Big  Time.  "Someone,”  he 
kept  telling  himself  in  his  humility, 
"is  doing  these  things  much  better 
than  I.”  So  he  couldn’t  quite  get 
around  to  entering  any  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  in  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine’s  annual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest. 

And  then  it  happened  that,  came 
*P*’**^g»  he  went  to  the  NNPA  convention  and  saw 
on  display  there  the  prize-winning  entries  in  the 
promotion  contests.  And  he  exclaimed  loudly  (to  him¬ 


self).  "My  gosh! — this  stuff  is  pretty  good.  But  some 
of  mine  is  just  as  good!  Alas,  What  Might  Have  Been!  ’ 
The  very  next  year,  when  the  E  &  P  promotion 
contest  was  announced,  he  entered  some  of  his  stuff. 
And  lo,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  w'on  an  award.  And 
he  was  happy  and  proud.  And  his 
staff  was  happy  and  proud  and  their 
morale  was  greatly  boosted.  And 
his  publisher  was  happy  and  proud 
and  even  talked  jokingly  of  a  raise. 

But  more  important,  henceforth 
when  our  boy  delivered  himself  of 
an  idea  or  a  promotion  suggestion 
in  the  councils  of  his  newspaper,  he 
was  listened  to  with  new  respect. 

For  he  had  become  A  Prophet  With 
Honors  in  His  Own  Home  Town. 

•  MORAL: 

HUMILITY  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE 
BEST  POLICY.  Don't  waste  a  year 
finding  out  What  Might  Have  Been. 
ENTER  YOUR  PROMOTION  IN  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  1958  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST- 
TODAY! 


Here  are  the  rules  for  the  1958  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CONTEST  .  .  . 
Enter  all  eight  classifications — Deadline  for  entries,  April  I,  1959 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  Firsf  Priio  plaque  and  two  Merit  Award 
Certificates  will  be  presented  to  newspapers 
with  over-50,000  circulation,  and  newspapers 
with  circulation  under-50,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Notional  Advertising  Promotion  — 

Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  six  or  more  advertisements,  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1958,  in  one  or  more 
trade  or  business  publication,  and  submitted 
in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  Notional  Advertising  Promotion  — 

Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist  of  a  single 
direct  mail  piece  or  a  complete  direct  mail 
campaign,  prepared  dunng  1958. 

3.  Notional  Advertising  Promotion  — 

Presentation.  Entries  to  consist  of  a  single 
presentation  designed  to  obtain  general 
advertising,  either  general  presentation,  or 
presentation  for  a  single  classification  or 
account. 


4.  Retail  Advertising  Promotion  —  En¬ 
tries  to  include  any  effort  during  1958  to 
obtain  retail  advertising,  including  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  presentations  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion — Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  campaign  designed  to  obtain  class¬ 
ified  advertising  during  1958,  consisting  of 
advertisements  in  your  own  newspaper  or 
other  local  media,  direct  mail,  or  presenta¬ 
tions. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion — Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  any  form  of  printed  promotion  used 
to  obtain  circulation,  including  any  or  all 
media,  and  directed  at  either  the  newspaper 
reader,  or  through  the  carrier  or  sales  or¬ 
ganization. 

7.  Public  Reiations  Promotion — Awards 
for  the  most  outstanding  single  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity  sponsored  by  a  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1958.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form. 

8.  Research — Awards  for  the  outstanding 
research  job  performed  by  a  newspaper 
during  1958. 
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GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion  prepared 
by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  representative 
during  the  calendar  year  1958. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will  not  be 
eligible  if  they  have  won  first  awards  in  the 
past  three  competitions. 

All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to  classifica¬ 
tion,  name  of  newspaper,  and  circulation 
category.  Make  as  many  entries  as  you  like, 
but  each  entry  must  be  labeled. 

No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  to  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER,  but  must  be  addressed  as 
follows:  "NNPA -Editor  &  Publisher  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest,  c/o  Hotel  Deauville.  Attention 
Dick  Elterman,  6701  Collins  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid.  No 
collect  packages  will  be  accepted.  Entries 
will  be  returned  express  collect  if  so  speci¬ 
fied.  Otherwise  no  entries  will  be  returned. 
The  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
April  I,  1959. 
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(:iRCL'L.4TION 


Carrier  Boy  Careers 
Publicized  in  Big:  W 


Columbus,  O.  community  sei-vice,  including  ‘‘ompued  enviable  records  to  eai-n  Workine  for  Pli.l). 

Jerald  E.  Miller,  14,  a  Dayton  church,  civic  and  other  service  honors.  Each  is  an  A 

Journal  Herald  newspaperboy  of  benefit  to  other  persons.  student,  interested  in  sports.  The  newspaperboy  career  of 
from  Medway,  and  Joe  Charles  Checks  for  $100  will  also  be  Jo®  Charles  Young  concluded  in 

Young,  18,  of  Middletown,  a  presented  to  each  boy  by  the  having  many  school  September  1958  with  acceptance 

-Uiddfcfoicn  Joiimai  newspaper-  managements  of  the  daily  news-  four-year  University  of 

Ixjy,  were  announced  as  the  Jun-  naners  which  thev  deliver  music,  baseball,  Hi-Y,  and  4-H.  Chicago  competitive  .scholarship, 

ior  and  Senior  outstanding  new.s-  ^  '  Jerald  Miller  has  been  deliver-  But  during  the  previous  three 

Itaperboys  in  Ohio  for  1958.  In  (.oii^eni.on  .Spotligliii.  '"g  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  years,  Joe  had  an  excellent 

The  two  boys  will  receive  spe-  tLoco  auravric  win  a  Lio-h  more  than  two  years  to  40  record  of  promptness,  courtesy, 

cial  awards  Feb.  6  at  the  Ohio  lnnn!i  customers  with  a  perfect  service  good  seiwice,  collections  and  pay- 

Vewsnaner  Association  banouet  '  ^  record.  He  increased  the  size  of  ment  in  seiwing  160  sub.scribers 

iis  winners  of  the  seventh  Glenn  Newspaper  the  route  by  30  per  cent  after  daily.  Besides  buying  most  of 

L  Cox  Newspaperboy  Achieve-  becoming  a  newspaperboy.  his  clothes,  contributing  $2 

ment  Awards  competition  held  Newspaperboys  Miller  and  He  has  saved  over  $400  from  weekly  to  church  and  maintain- 

aiinually  for  Ohio’s  50,000  “little  Young  were  judged  best  from  a  his  route  profits  toward  his  col-  ing  a  busy  activities  .schedule, 

merchants.’’  group  of  outstanding  boys  nom-  ]ege  education  and  plans  to  study  he  also  saved  $2,000  for  college. 

Certificates  will  be  presented  ‘•^^ted  from  communities  architecture,  engineering  or  en-  An  honor  roll  student,  he  won 

to  the  winning  boys  by  Chief  throughout  the  state.  They  sur-  tpr  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  a  special  service  award  for 
Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt  of  the  vived  three  judging  eliminations  also  uses  money  earned  from  his  .seniors  at  graduation,  was  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  behalf  the  finalists  being  judged  route  to  pay  for  his  own  clothe.s.  National  Honor  Society  member, 

of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As.socia-  Zanesville  by  three  men  clo.sely  school  supplies,  4-H  expenses,  a  member  of  the  school  choni.s 

tion  and  the  Ohio  Circulation  associated  with  young  people,  camping  and  .sports  equipment,  and  orchestra,  and  a  member  of 
.Managers  Association.  These  ^he  final  judges  were  Ross  ^nd  contributions  to  his  Metho-  the  Physics  scholar.ship  team, 
tw'o  groups  sponsor  the  annual  Ludwig,  Boy  Scout  executive  of  (jjst  Youth  Fellowship  Fund.  For  three  years  he  w’as  a  violin- 
competition  based  on  excellence  nine-county  Muskingum  c  •  with  the  Middletown  Civic 

of  newspaper  delivery  perform-  Valley  Council,  Inc.;  Judge  Hoi-  Honor  Student  Symphony  and  also  played  Little 

ance,  scholastic  grades  and  activ-  land  M.  Gary  of  the  Muskingum  a  ninth  grade  honor  student  League  and  American  Legion 

ities,  personal  achievements,  and  County  Probate  and  Juvenile  at  Olive  Branch  Junior  High  basebalj. 

•  School,  Jerald  plays  center  on  faithful  participant  of  the 

the  school  football  team,  sings  First  Baptist  Church  in  Middle- 
in  the  school  chonas,  plays  clari-  town,  he  was  a  Youth  Wwk 
net  in  the  school  band,  belongs  sp®aker  at  a  Sunday  worehii) 

f  \  to  the  Latin  Club  and  is  a  re-  seiwice,  is  a  leader  in  Baptist 

/  .1  porter  for  the  school  newspaper.  State  Camp  activities,  has  held 

I  J  „  .  j  1.  t  all  Baptist  Youth  Fellowship 

/  offices,  was  a  delegate  to  the 

fVlk  e"  V  State  Youth  Convention,  has 

/  '>  rK  scholastic  honors  and  for  men-  ^ 

y  /Uim  roruT  r  usher,  and  last  year  was  elected 

/  / n  u®  received  a  certificate  of  _ «.».«  v,.e;«noi 

f  I  t  V  II  vice-president  of  the  National 

I  V  I  award  for  continuous  honor  roll  „  t •  <.  o  u-  u  o’ 

1  >»,  I  L  u-  j  •  j  Baptist  Senior  High  Training 

\  ^  I  membership  and  received  a  spe-  Convention  from  among  550 

V  f  youths  from  around  the  nation. 

S  f  the  eighth  jji.Y  vice- 

1  •  n  scholar-ship  tests.  He  also  ^^^ident,  a  finalist  in  his  city’s 

\\l\m  I  ^;;?t®  an  essay  on  atomic  energy  ^^H-reliance  awards,  re- 

which  was  ®xh^ted  at  the  Clark 

County  Fair  ^ause  ^  its  ex-  Achievement, 

celle^e  and  is  now  being  ex-  and  senior  winner  of  his  .school’s 
hibited  at  a  c^ty-wide  science 
fair.  He  has  been  on  the  honor  ^ 

roll  each  year  since  first  grade,  Scholarship  competition, 

Jerald  takes  part  in  school  Young  received  several  collcp^ 
social  and  sports  activities  and  scholarship  offers  before  select- 
also  plays  Little  League  base-  the  University  of  Chicago, 
ball  during  the  summer.  Active  ^^ere  he  plans  to  work  toward 
in  4-H  club  work  for  several  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree, 
years,  he  plays  in  the  4-H  band  « 

and  has  completed  projects  in  ^  .  --  rk  •! 

entomology,  radio  and  electric-  Up  lo  LPaily 

ity,  and  horticulture,  involving  Grants,  N.  M. 

making  an  insect  collection.  The  Grants  Beacon,  published 
making  several  lamps,  and  plant-  three  times  weekly,  will  lieconie 
ing  and  maintaining  150  pine  a  daily  paper  in  about  two 
trees  at  his  home.  For  these  and  months,  Publisher  Jim  Barber 


Up  .  .  .  that's  where  your  circulation  profits 
will  go  when  you  let  us  help  you.  Experienced 
Whitlock  specialists  can  show  you  how  to 
boost  starts  and  profits  ...  at  no  cost  to  you. 
For  help  in  solving  your  individual  circulation 
problems,  contact  .  .  . 


7425  Xake  Street  River  Foreet,  lUinole 

i  4^.  Sxccessjul  CircuUahn  Promotion 


EDI 


With  new  features  and  options, 
’59  Chevrolet  truck  6  boosts 
fuel  economy  by 
as  much  as  _  , 


1 


A  new  camshaft  design  and  a 
new  maximum-economy  option* 
bring  you  this  remarkable 
increase  in  gas  savings  with 
Chevy's  Thriftmaster  6.t 

This  newly  improved  engine  for  ’59  offers 
fuel  economy  that  can  mean  up  to  one  dollar 
saved  out  of  every  five  spent  for  gas!  Its  out¬ 
standing  gas-saving  ability  stems  from  two 
new  engineering  refinements. 

The  first  is  an  economy-contoured  camshaft 
that’s  machined  to  provide  a  lower  lift  and 
reduced  valve  overlap.  This  feature  offers 


up  to  10%  less  fuel  consumption  in  every 
’59  Chevy  Series  30  or  40  model  with  stand¬ 
ard  Thriftmaster  6! 

The  second  innovation  is  a  new  maximum- 
economy  option  that  operates  in  combination 
with  the  economy-contoured  camshaft  in 
Series  31  and  32  models.  Consisting  of  a  new 
smaller  venturi  carburetor  and  new  economy 
ratio  rear  axle,  this  option  boosts  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  as  much  as  an  additional  10  %!  Thus, 
Series  31  and  32  Chevies  with  the  new  Thrift- 
master  6  can  be  equipped  to  reduce  your 
operating  costs  by  up  to  20%! 

This  is  the  kind  of  low-cost  truck  power 
you’ve  been  looking  for — so  see  your  Chevy 
dealer  soon  for  all  the  details!  . . .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost. 

tAnd  it  uses  regular  gas,  like  all  Chevy  engines. 


CHEVROin  TASK  FORGE  59  TRUCKS 
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Don’t  Print 
All  in  Expose, 
Editors  Told 


Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Assign  good  reporters.  Get 
concrete  evidence  and  hold  some 
of  it  back.  Have  a  good  lawyer. 
Finally,  play  it  straight  and 
without  adjectives. 

Those  are  ingn*edients  of  suc¬ 
cessful  “investigative  report¬ 
ing”  as  described  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  for  the  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

The  Post  won  the  Texas 
APME’s  Community  Service 
award  for  a  series  on  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  school  expenditures. 

“Good  investigative  reporters 
almost  invariably  have  a  wide 
acquaintance,”  the  Post’s  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Arthur  Laro,  said. 
“Not  governors  and  councilmen, 
but  clerks,  waitresses,  janitors 
and  the  like.  An  embittered  em¬ 
ployee  in  this  class  is  happy  to 
do  a  public  service.” 

City  Editor  Ralph  O’Leary 
said  that  once  the  public  is 
convinced  a  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  truth  it  will  get  a  flood 
of  tips. 

The  series  was  written  by 
Jack  Donahue  who  said  weeks 
of  gruelling  checking  of  records 
were  necessary  to  establish  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  expose. 

“The  presentation  must  be 
calm  and  give  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,”  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hue  said.  “Above  all,  it  must  be 
without  malice.  Only  then  will 
you  win  the  public  support  which 
you  must  have  if  the  situation 
is  to  be  corrected.” 

Why  hold  back  part  of  the 
evidence?  Because,  said  Mr. 
Laro,  it  is  essential  that  wrong¬ 
doers  not  know  the  extent  of 
your  information. 


Communist  Congress 
Admits  Newsmen 

American  and  other  foreign 
correspondents  in  Moscow  were 
admitted  to  the  Communist 
Party  Congress  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Jan.  27  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  recent  past,  not  even 
Communist  reporters  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present. 

“Now,  pay  attention  to  this, 
bourgeoise  correspondents,” 
ordered  Prime  Minister  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  when  he  disclosed 
new  targets  in  his  seven-year 
plan.  The  delegates  gathered  in 
the  Kremlin’s  Great  Hall  roared 
with  laughter. 

Press  tickets  were  issued  to 
correspondents  through  the 
Press  Section  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry. 


Story  Accurate,  Cox  Will  Add 
Damages  Denied  N  (].  Stations; 

The  Appellate^Divisio^*  of  fiOO  000 

Snnorinr  Cn, irt  nnbpld  a  inrv  1 VJUU , U VU 


Loomis  Joins 
Law  Bulletin  Co. 

Chicago 

Clinton  W.  Loomis  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Law  Bulletin 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher.  The 
company  publishes  the  Chicago 
Daily  Law  Bulletin,  the  Daily 
Municipal  Record  and  the  weekly 
Real  Estate  Advertiser. 

For  more  than  three  years, 
Mr.  Loomis  served  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  editor 
of  the  National  Publisher  maga- 


Paddock  Suburban 
Weeklies  Expand 

Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

The  Hoffman  Herald  is  the 
newest  addition  to  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  chain  of  suburban 
newspapers  serving  36  towns  in 
Northwest  Cook  County  and 
North  DuPage  county.  The  new 
Herald  is  the  fifth  newspaper 
added  to  the  83-year-old  chain 
since  1955.  First  issue  was  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  22. 


^y^nnouncin^ 

Recordak  Authorization  of 
Microfilming  Corporation  of  America 
for  microfilming  newspapers. 

Now  at  lowest  net  prices  the  best  quality  and  fastest 
service  is  available  from  the  most  modem  newspaper 
microfilming  laboratory  in  Eastern  U.  S. 

MICROFILMING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

2  Llewellyn  Avenue  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Telephone  HA-7-7894,  5 


Damages  Denied 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Appellate  Division  of 
Superior  Court  upheld  a  jury 
verdict  ruling  Walter  N.  Bock  of 
Plainfield  had  no  cause  for  action 
in  a  $500,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Plainfield  Courier-News. 

Mr.  Bock  charged  he  was 
libeled  by  a  story  about  a  court 
hearing  in  a  negligence  suit  filed 
against  another  man.  It  said  the 
judge  asked  Bock  to  bend  down 
to  demonstrate  how  an  alleged 
back  injury  bothered  him  and 
then  asked  him  to  bend  down  to 
show  how  it  was  before  the  ac¬ 
cident.  It  said  Bock  got  up 
slowly  in  the  first  demonstration 
and  quickly  in  the  second. 

Mr.  Bock  charged  the  story 
was  inaccurate.  The  judge  in 
the  negligence  action  testified  he 
thought  the  story  was  accurate. 

The  appellate  division  said 
the  jury  was  properly  instructed 
to  decide  if  damages  resulted 
from  the  defamatory  nature  of 
the  story. 

Punitive  damages  could  not  be 
considered  in  the  appeal,  the 
court  said,  because  the  jury 
verdict  obviously  ruled  the 
article  was  accurate. 

“This  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  jury  was  entirely  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  evidence,”  the  court  said. 

• 

Research  Director 
For  This  Week 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Sorensen  as  director  of  Research 
for  This  Week  magazine  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Euclid  M. 
Covington,  president  of  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

For  the  past  five  years  Dr. 
Sorensen  has  been  in  charge  of 
audience  research  analysis  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  prior  to 
that  had  been  with  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Spanish  Paper  ’ 

Adds  State  Editor 

El  Diario  de  Nueva  York, 
Spanish-1  an gu age  newspaper 
published  in  New  York  City, 
has  hired  Walter  D.  Osborne  as 
its  state  editor  to  cover  govem- 
ment  activities. 

Mr.  Osborne,  a  former  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Latin  America 
and  editor  of  El  Diario  de  Puerto 
Rico,  has  been  serving  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Publicity 
in  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 
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Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  Cox  family  will  add 
Charlotte  radio-television  sta¬ 
tion  WSOC  to  its  newspaper 
and  radio  holdings  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  gives  approval. 

Larry  Walker,  president  of 
WSOC  Broadcasting  Co.,  said 
the  sale  price  was  $5,600,000. 
WSOC  operates  AM  and  FM 
radio  stations  and  its  television 
station  on  Channel  9. 

The  Cox  group,  headed  by 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  publishes  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Miami  News,  Dayton 
News  and  Journal-Herald,  and 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and 
Sun,  and  operates  WSB  radio 
and  television  in  Atlanta  and 
WHIO  radio  and  television  in 
Dayton,  and  is  part  owner  of 
WCKR  radio  and  WCKT  tele¬ 
vision  in  Miami. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cox  broadcast  inter¬ 
ests,  said  no  personnel  or  or¬ 
ganizational  changes  are 
planned. 

«  *  « 

Osceola,  Mo. 
The  St.  Clair  County  Courier 
and  the  Appleton  City  Journal 
were  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Wilcox  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  No^ 
man  Carlton  of  Glendale,  suburb 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Carltons  will 
take  over  active  publication  of 
the  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Okanogan,  Wash. 
Gwen  Coffin,  publisher  of  the 
Enterprise  (Ore.)  Wallowa 
County  Chieftain,  has  sold  the 
Okanogan  Independent,  which 
he  also  owned,  to  Claude  Wat¬ 
kins  and  his  son,  Duane. 

*  *  « 

San  Francisco 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Cran¬ 
dall,  former  owners  of  the  Tono- 
pah  (Nev.)  Times-Bonanza,Y^^- 
,  chased  the  98-year-old  Weaver- 
\ville  Trinity  Journal  from  John 
\h.  Steppling. 

Wew  Weekly 

I  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

1  The  Coral  Gables  Riviera  Ri- 
porter,  a  16-page  tabloid  weekly 
has  been  established  by  Edgar 
F.  Seney  Jr.,  publisher  of  two 
other  weeklies,  the  Town  & 
Country  Reporter,  covering 
South  Miami,  and  the  Perrine 
Press,  covering  Perrine,  Cutler 
Ridge,  South  Miami  Heights  and 
Richmond  Heights. 
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what  is  a  mutual  life  insurance  company? 


Sometimes  a  phrase  becomes  so  familiar  its  significance 
is  forgotten.  For  example,  the  phrase  “mutual  life 
insurance”  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  America’s 
vocabulary,  its  meaning  may  not  be  as  well  understood 
now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more. 

Actually,  it  is  a  term  applied  to  a  group  of  people 
banded  together  to  provide  greater  financial  security 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  do  this  by 
insuring  the  lives  of  one  another  at  cost,  through  a 
company  that  is  incorporated  and  operated  solely  for 
their  benefit.  In  such  an  organization,  the  policyholders 
make  periodic  “deposits,”  called  premiums.  Each  year, 
after  all  benefits  have  been  paid,  all  expenses  met,  and 
funds  have  been  set  aside  for  reserves  and  future  con¬ 
tingencies,  any  excess  is  refunded  to  the  policyholders 


as  a  “dividend.”  This  dividend  operates  as  a  cost  ad¬ 
justment  and  not  as  an  investment  return.  Thus,  unlike 
most  other  corporations,  there  are  no  profits  payable  to 
stockholders,  because  there  are  no  profits  and  there  are 
no  stockholders. 

Is  this  something  new?  Not  quite.  Mutual  Of  New 
York  issued  its  first  policy  in  1843.  Its  charter  has  been 
called,  “the  magna  carta  of  American  insurance.” 
Today  MONY  has  well  over  a  million  policyholders, 
protecting  themselves  and  their  families  through 
MONY’s  group  insurance  plans,  accident  and  sickness 
coverages,  and  the  traditional  forms  of  life  insurance. 
But  MONY’s  basic  idea  —  individuals  banded  together 
for  mutual  security  —  has  remained  unchanged  since 
we  first  put  it  into  practice  more  than  a  century  ago. 


Mutual  Of  NewIKirk 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Offices  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 

FOR  LIFE,  ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS,  GROUP  INSURANCE,  PENSION  PLANS 
MONY  TODAY  MEANS  MONEY  TOMORROWI 
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Accuracy  of  1958  Poll 
Shown  by  Official  Vote 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Official  election  returns  from 
last  November’s  election,  avail¬ 
able  this  week,  reveal  that  the 
Gallup  Poll  forecast  was  the 
most  accurate  in  its  23-year  his¬ 
tory. 

In  its  final  pre-election  story, 
the  Gallup  Poll  pointed  to  a 
landslide  victoi'y  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  Survey  figures  showed 
Democratic  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress  receiving  57  percent  of  all 
votei  cast  for  the  two  major 
parties,  the  Republicans  43  per¬ 
cent. 

Official  returns  show  these 
figures  to  be  right  within  one- 
half  of  one  percentage  point. 
Dr.  George  Gallup  said  this 
week. 

The  Democrats  actually  ob¬ 
tained  56.5  percent,  the  GOP 
43.5  percent. 

In  the  areas  outside  the  South, 
the  Gallup  Poll  reported  that 
the  total  vote  for  Democratic 
candidates  would  be  54  percent, 


for  Republican  candidates  46 
percent.  The  actual  vote  for 
Democratic  candidates  outside 
the  South  was  53.9  peicent  to 
46.1  percent  for  Republican  can¬ 
didates. 

The  Gallup  Poll  confined  its 
election  coverage  to  the  races 
for  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  because  these  races 
constituted  the  only  nationwide 
election  of  1958. 

Dr.  Gallup  said  progress  in 
the  development  of  polling  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  seen  in  the  increased 
accuracy  of  election  forecasts 
from  1936,  when  polls  based 
upon  scientific  sampling  meth¬ 
ods  were  first  employed,  down 
to  the  present  time. 

For  the  six  national  elections 
prior  to  1948,  the  average  error 
in  Gallup  Poll  forecasts  w'as  3.8 
percentage  points.  In  the  five 
national  elections  since  1948,  the 
average  error  has  been  1.7  per¬ 
centage  points. 

Here  is  the  record  since  1948; 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Election 

Year  Result 

1958 .  56.5%  (Dem) 

1956 .  57.8  (Eisen) 

1954 .  52.7  (Dem) 

1952 .  55.4  (Eisen) 

1950 .  50.3  (Dem) 


“Of  further  interest,”  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup  remarked,  “is  the  fact  that 
the  table  shows  no  evidence  of 
systematic  error  in  the  direction 
of  either  political  party.  In  the 
five  forecasts,  the  figpires  were 
plus  on  the  Democratic  side 
three  times  and  plus  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  two  times. 

“In  the  10-year  period  since 
1948  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  polling  procedures.  The 
polling  debacle  in  1948  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
polling  organizations  stopped 
polling  some  two  weeks  before 
the  election  and  did  not  catch 
the  last-minute  shift  to  Tioiman 
from  the  Wallace  voters  and 
from  those  in  the  ‘undecided’ 
group. 

“Telegraphic  procedures  were 
develop^  after  that  election  and 
now  polling  can  be  carried  on  up 
to  the  Saturday  before  Election 
day. 

I’retlicling  Vk  ho  Will  Vole 

“One  of  the  toughest  problems 
of  polls  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  prablem  of  separating 
those  who  will  vote  from  those 
who  will  not  vote  on  Election 
day.  Intensity  scales  have  been 
devised  which  make  it  possible, 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  predict  not  only  how  many 
people  in  the  nation  will  vote 
but  which  ones  will  bother  to 
go  to  the  polls  on  Election  day.” 

Apart  from  the  improvement 
in  statistical  and  sampling  pro¬ 
cedures,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  analysis  of  the 
“why”  behind  the  vote. 

Chiefly  the  “why”  behind  any 
election  is  to  be  found  in  the 
views  of  the  public  on  major 
issues  of  the  day.  Dr.  Gallup 
explained.  The  “image”  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  candidates 
held  by  voters  also  provides 
valuable  insight  into  their  way 
of  thinking.  How  voters  identify 
their  self-interest,  which  party 
they  think  is  best  for  people  in 
their  walk  of  life  adds  light  on 
how  the  public  will  vote. 

“Perhaps  best  of  all  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  the  reasons  behind 
election  results  is  the  analysis 
of  the  voting  preferences  of 
major  groups  in  the  population,” 
Dr.  Gallup  said.  “Measurement 
of  trends  in  the  vote  of  union 
labor,  farmers.  Catholics,  Prot¬ 
estants,  Negroes,  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  age,  education  and  occupa¬ 
tion  groups,  enables  the  political 
observer  to  look  behind  the  over¬ 
all  vote  to  see  what  is  happening 
in  any  given  election.” 
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Poll 

Forecast 

Error 

57  % 

-t-0.5 

5*. 5 

+1.7 

51.5 

—1.2 

51 

—4.1 

51 

+0.7 

Pedestrian 
Safety  Drive 
At  Front  Step 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Using  a  death  trap  in  front 
of  their  own  building  as  an  in¬ 
itial  operations  base,  editors,  re- 
portei'S  and  photographers  of 
the  Herald  and  the  Journal  have 
opened  a  city-wide  campaign 
against  pedestrian  fatalities  and 
injuries. 

They  are  concentrating  a 
publicity  cross-fire  upon  this 
city’s  designated  crosswalks 
where,  supposedly  and  as  de¬ 
clared  by  ordinance,  pedestrians 
have  the  legal  right-of-way,  but 
which  a  trail  of  traffic  tragedies 
have  spotlighted  as  actual  haz¬ 
ards  because  many  motorists 
ignore  the  so-called  safety  ordin¬ 
ance. 

The  newspapers  stepped-up 
their  efforts  when  an  aged  barber 
w'as  struck  down  and  killed  while 
trying  to  cross  the  thickly- 
traveled  street  in  front  of  the 
Herald-Journal  building.  His 
son,  an  eyewitness,  testified  at 
the  inquest  that  his  father  was 
in  the  designated  cross-walk 
when  he  was  killed.  A  coroner’s 
jury  held  the  driver  for  grand 
jury  action. 

The  newspapers  launched  a 
“Roll  Out  the  Barrel”  campaign. 
It  operated  this  way:  Two  bar¬ 
rels  were  placed  on  sidewalks  at 
each  end  of  the  crosswalk  where 
the  barber  was  killed.  They  con¬ 
tained  red-on-white  placards 
worded  “Just  Let  Me  Cross,” 
“Pedestrian  Has  the  Right  of 
Way”  and  “Just  Gimme  a 
Chance  to  Cross.”  Pedestrians, 
delightedly  acclaimed  the  plan. 
They  plucked  placards,  carried 
them  across  the  street  and  “re- 
barreled”  them  for  other  users. 

The  campaign  finally  hit  pay 
dirt.  City  officials  announced 
they  would  provide  more  and 
better  caution  signs  at  cross¬ 
walks.  They  also  promised  an 
educational  campaign. 

• 

New  Orleans  Office 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
established  an  area  office  in  Ne* 
Orleans  to  cover  developments 
in  commerce  and  industry  i**  ^ 
Gulf  States  section  of  the  United 
States. 
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4th  annual 
Ted  V.  Rodgers  awards 


$9000  to  writers  for  published  articles  and  editorials 
on  highway  improvements  and  use. 

As  a  member  of  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  research  edu¬ 
cation  and  public  information  organization  for  supplier  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  trucking  industry,  Trailmobile 
Inc.,  a  major  manufacturer  of  truck-trailers,  again  offers 
$9000  in  awards  for  the  best  highway  stories,  published  on 
or  between  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1959.  Entries  will  be 
accepted  after  January  1,  1959,  and  should  be  mailed  to: 
The  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc., 
1424  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


AWARDS  . 
IN  THREE 
CATEGORIES 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPERS 

First . . . 

..$1500 

First . . . 

..$1500 

First ... 

..$1500 

Second . 

..$  700 

Second . 

..$  700 

Second . , 

..$  700 

Third  .. 

..$  300 

Third  .. 

..$  300 

Third  .. 

..$  300 

Authors  of  all  articles  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements  listed  in  these  regulations  are 
eligible.  The  articles  will  be  judged  on 
their  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
highways  and  their  use,  or  to  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  highway  transportation 
problems. 

©Entries  in  the  1957-1958  competition  must 
have  been  published  on  or  between  the 
dates  of  July  1, 1958  and  June  30, 1959. 
Only  published  articles  are  eligible. 

O  Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are 
eligible.  A  series  of  articles  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  single  entry. 

©There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 
Magazines,  except  trade  publications  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  the  transportation 
industries;  daily  newspapers;  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


OEach  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  copyright  ownership,  the  date 
and  name  of  publication  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  category  in  which  it  is 
entered. 


O 

O 

o 


Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  cate¬ 
gories:  First— $1500;  Second— $700;  Third 
-$300. 

A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the 
journalism  school  from  which  the  first  place 
winner  in  each  category  graduated,  or  to 
the  journalism  school  designated  by  the 
winner.  A  trophy  award  will  be  made  to 
the  original  publisher. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  after  January  1, 
1959.  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards 
The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 

1424  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  June  30, 1959. 


O 


Material  printed  in  publications  devoted 
primarily  to  the  transportation  industries 
is  not  eligible. 


O 

O 

o 

o 


Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned. 

Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  Final. 

In  event  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

This  awards  program  is  subject  to  state  and 
national  regulations. 


O 


Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter 
before  Mid -October,  1959,  and  by  public 


announcement.  A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  available  to  those  requesting  it. 


TRAILMOBILE  inc. 
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Pulitzer  Tax 
Assessment 
In  Dispute 

Washington 

The  estate  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  II  has  complained  to  the 
U.  S.  Tax  Court  that  it  is  being 
improperly  billed  for  $537,788 
additional  death  taxes. 

The  executors  have  paid  $320,- 
617  in  federal  estate  taxes.  They 
reported  the  gross  value  of  the 
estate  at  $2,741,608,  with  a  net 
value  for  tax  puriwses  at  $1,- 
055,576.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Seiwice  contended  the  gross 
value  is  $4,854,106  and  the  tax¬ 
able  value  $2,214,882. 

The  principal  items  of  dispute 
are  the  value  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
interest  in  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  of  homes  at  Lone 
Tree  Farm,  Ladue,  Mo.,  and  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 

Owned  632  Shares 

The  tax  service  claimed  that 
Mr.  Pulitzer  owned  652  shares 
of  the  publishing  company’s 
stock  which  Internal  Revenue 
valued  at  $2,860,513  at  the  time 
of  death  in  1955.  The  company 


owned  the  5/.  Limin  F'ltst-Dix- 
ixticli. 

The  executors  said  these 
shares  were  in  fact  owned  by  a 
voting  trust,  and  that  Mr.  Pul¬ 
itzer  only  held  certificates  on 
the  trust  which  entitled  him  to 
cash  dividends  and  the  right  to 
receive  the  652  shares  on  May 
31,  1960.  The  estate  valued  these 
claim  certificates  at  $919,443, 
contending  that  is  what  they 
would  have  brought  if  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  had  had  to  sell  them  as  of 
the  date  of  his  death. 

The  executors  are  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jr.,  now  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  and  Samuel 
J.  Shelton. 

• 

Alleii-Klapp  Names 
McGivern  Vicepres. 

Chicago 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company, 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  this  week  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gilbert  D.  Mc¬ 
Givern  as  vicepresident.  Mr. 
McGivern  is  in  the  Chicago 
office. 

Patrick  J.  Hoarty,  formerly 
Detroit  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
sales  staff,  and  William  N. 
Conner,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
staff,  has  taken  over  as  Detroit 
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That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
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Bill  Coivert  Heads  Sunday  Law 
New  Mexico  Group  Charges  May 


Ai-a.mogoudo,  N.  M.  I 

Bill  Coivert,  business  man-  A-'C  J-/1 
ager  of  the  Cnrlsbnd  (N.  M.) 

Current-Arffus,  was  elected  Toronto 

president  of  the  New  Mexico  Charges  against  the  Toronto 
Press  Association  at  the  winter  Teleprnm,  Toronto  Daily  Star 
meeting  here  last  week.  A.  1).  and  Toronto  (llohe  and  Mail  for 
Morgan  of  El  Defensor  at  alleged  violation  of  the  Lord’s 
Socorro  was  named  first  vice-  Day  Act  in  March,  1957,  will 
president  and  Jim  Barber,  pub-  probably  be  dropi)ed. 


lisher  of  the  (1  rants  Beacon, 
second  vicepresident. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
at  Ottawa  ruled  this  week 


Speakers  at  the  general  ses-  that  the  government’s  Canadian 
sion  included:  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 

J.  1).  Kailer,  sports  editor,  prosecution  for 

Albuquerque  Journal,  who  urged  hr^dcastmg  on  Suimay. 


more  respect  from  the  newspa-  OiUario  Attorney  General  Kel- 
per  profession  for  sports  writ-  Roberts  said  that  when 

ers.  He  said  the  need  is  for  more  cha_rges  against  the  newspa^rs 
space  to  tell  the  sports  story,  *^^>0  station  CKEY,  Tor- 

more  experience  and  better  .sal-  come  up  in  magistrate 

court  late  next  month,  he  will 
‘  ^  ask  that  the  charges  be  dropped. 

Jim  Colegrove,  editor  of  the  Telegram  was 


Jim  Colegrove,  editor  of  the 


Raton  Daily  Range,  who  said  violating  the  Act 

the  most  effective  means  his  pa-  publishing  a  Sunday 

per  has  found  for  gaming  newspaper,  it  in  turn  asked  the 
reader  interest  in  editorials  is  Government  to  charge 

to  keep  them  on  the  local  level  ^he  other  two  Toronto  dailies  and 
as  much  as  possible.  radio  and  television  stations 

Art  Statt,  advertising  man-  with  the  same  violation, 
ager,  Artesia  Daily  Press,  who  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
outlined  a  program  of  getting  poration  appealed  that  as  a  gov- 
Future  Farmers  of  America  ernment  body  it  could  not  be 
members  to  sell  advertising  on  charged  under  the  50-year-old 
a  commission  basis.  legi.slation. 

Arlynn  Bruer,  managing  edi-  • 

tor,  Alamogordo  Daily  News,  Dexter  Retires; 
who  described  methods  of  get-  r  i*.  .  rx.. 

ting  along  with  the  military  in  ^Ahlor  at  Ottawa 
their  news  policies.  Winnipeg 

The  Farmington  Times  re-  The  Free  Pres.s  has  announced 
ceived  the  E.  H.  Shaffer  Award  that  Associate  Editor  Grant 


for  community  service.  (It  was  Dexter,  62,  of  Ottawa  has  been 
erroneously  named  the  Farming-  compelled  for  health  reasons  to 
ton  News  in  E&P,  Jan.  31,  page  take  lighter  duties  and  has  been 
46).  Other  citations  went  to  the  appointed  editor  emeritus. 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  and  The  newspaper  said  Mr.  Dcx- 
Union  County  Leader.  ter  would  continue  to  write  for 


Editor  Adtlresses 
Graduating  Class 


State  College,  N.  M. 


The  newspaper  said  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter  would  continue  to  write  for 
the  editorial  page  but  less  fre¬ 
quently.  He  will  be  succeeded 
as  a.ssociate  editor  at  Ottawa  by 
Assistant  Editor  Maurice  West¬ 
ern  of  Winnipeg.  Peter  McLin- 


succeods  Mr.  Western  at 

1  here  is  no  comfortable  seat 

on  the  sidelines  when  a  choice  Winnipeg  and  Victor  Mackie  of 


between  right  and  wrong  is  be-  ^^tawa  is  named  Ottowa  ed.t^ 
ing  made,  W.  J.  Hooten,  editor  ^  ^r.  Dexter  joi^d  the  Free 
of  the  El  Paso  Times,  told  New  16. 

Mexico  State  Univei*sity’s  mid- 
year  graduating  class  Jan.  24.  OlU*  Less 

“To  be  ti-uly  independent,”  he  So.  Sioux  City,  Neb. 

said,  “you  must  be  loyal  to  your-  The  total  of  Nebraska  news- 
self,  and  to  your  (Tod.  You  must  papers  went  down  one  when  the 
.support  what  you  believe  is  South  Sioux  City  Eagle  an- 
right,  oppose  what  you  believe  nounced  it  would  cea.se  publica- 
is  wrong.”  tion.  Editor  Jack  Dryden  had 

And,  he  added,  the  man  who  published  the  newspaper  for  25 
is  loyal  to  himself,  the  man  who  years.  He  said  other  interests 
is  independent,  can  never  be  in-  necessitated  the  move.  Suspen- 
different,  for  then  his  loyalty  is  sion  of  the  Eagle  leaves  the 
selfish  and  his  independence  is  total  of  Nebra.ska  newspapers 
merely  aloofness.  at  259. 
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REMEMBER  THIS  PICTURE?  It’s  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park  in 
North  Dakota’s  Badlands.  It  was  used  in  1958  to  illustrate  one  of  Sinclair’s  public  service 
messages  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  America’s  natural  resources  and  historic  shrines. 


Sinclair’s  Public  Service  Program 
Continues  to  Win  Wide  Acclaim 


Now  in  its  fifth  year,  Sinclair’s  public  service  program  has 
won  continuing  praise  from  the  nation’s  leading  sena¬ 
tors,  governors,  congressmen,  editors,  educators  and 
conservationists,  and  public  commendation  from  im¬ 
portant  civic,  business,  farm,  garden,  travel  and  patriotic 
organizations. 

In  1958,  Sinclair  received,  for  its  public  service,  cita¬ 
tions  and  commendations  from  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 


of  Commerce,  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  Wisconsin  Recrea¬ 
tion  Association,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  the  governors  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
Kansas,  among  others.  In  addition,  the  program  again 
received  the  Saturday  Review  Award  for  distinguished 
advertising  in  the  public  interest,  and  was  selected  by 
Public  Relations  News  as  one  of  the  year’s  best  public 
relations  programs. 


HAVE  YOU  MOTORED  TO  A  NATIONAL  PARK  RECENTLY?  If  not,  perhaps  you 
are  planning  such  a  trip  for  this  summer.  You  will  find  our  colorful  National 
Parks  map  of  interest  and  help.  Write  for  your  copy  today:  Tour  Bureau, 
Sinclair  OU  Bldg.,  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
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Rising  Costs 
Killing  TV’s 
News  Service 

Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS  and 
Martin  Agronsky  of  NBC  told 
a  nationwide  television  audience 
Jan.  29  that  rising  costs  and 
other  problems  are  forcing  net¬ 
works  to  drop  programs  report¬ 
ing  on  the  news  in  depth. 

Mr.  Sevareid  said,  “The  bigger 
our  information  media,  the  less 
courage  and  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  they  allow.” 

Mr.  Agronsky  reirorted  that 
sponsors  w’ould  rather  spend 
money  involved  in  a  network 
presentation  for  variety  or 
western  programs  that  would 
get  them  a  larger  audience  for 
their  investment. 

The  two  men  were  guests  on 
“The  Press  and  the  People,”  a 
weekly  review  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  produced  at  WGBH-TV, 
Boston,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic.  Louis 
Lyons,  curator,  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  Harvard 
University,  was  moderator. 

The  commentators  noted  that 
only  tw'o  or  three  minutes  would 


be  devoted  to  the  news  from 
Washington  in  the  average  15- 
minute  newscast.  Mr.  Agronsky 
said,  “I  defy  anyone  to  cover 
Washington  in  two  or  three 
minutes.” 

Eric  Sevareid  pointed  out  that 
“Television  did  not  carry  over 
from  radio  the  old  time  radio 
commentator,  who  was  palatable 
because  you  did  not  have  to  look 
at  him,  possibly,  but  you  could 
listen  to  his  voice.” 

Citing  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  commentators,  Mr. 
Agronsky  reported  that  he  lost 
21  sponsors  for  one  comment  on 
General  MacArthur.  He  also 
charged  that  he  lost  sponsors  as 
a  result  of  “influence  brought 
to  bear”  by  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Sevaried  noted  that  the 
public  judges  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  by  different  standards 
than  it  applies  to  newspapers. 
He  said  this  causes  the  public 
to  be  irritated  by  television  com¬ 
mercials  w'hile  it  is  not  irritated 
by  newspaper  advertisements. 

• 

Color  Talks  Printed 

Text  of  speeches  delivered  at 
the  3rd  annual  Newspaper  ROP 
Color  Conference  in  New  York 
last  September  have  been  printed 
in  a  31-page  tabloid  format  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


newspaper 

plants 


layout  A-  design- 
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MonTqon»«‘fy  Bfdq 
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Editorial  Service 
For  Radio  and  TV 

A  background  editorial  serv¬ 
ice  for  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  has  been  established  by 
William  F.  Brooks  and  A.  Max¬ 
well  Hage,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooks,  a  foimer  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  reporter,  was  NBC’s 
news  and  special  events  vice- 
president  for  10  years.  Mr.  Hage 
worked  for  the  New  York  News, 
United  Press  and  NBC  and 
Mutual  networks. 

The  .seiwice,  seven  scripts 
weekly,  will  be  sold  to  one  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  city,  Mr.  Brooks  said. 
Fifteen  correspondents  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation  have  been  en¬ 
listed  to  “illuminate  and  fore¬ 
cast  the  ebb  and  flow  of  today’s 
big  events.” 

• 

Party  Caucus  Open 
Ill  Le^slature 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  State  Legis¬ 
lature  has  broken  precedent  by 
being  the  first  in  which  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  par¬ 
ties  have  agreed  to  open  closed 
door  caucuses  to  the  press. 

«  *  * 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Closed  committee  sessions  in 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  will 
continue  although  newspapers 
have  strongly  opposed  the  action. 
The  Legislature  recently  stopped 
in  advance  any  news  leaks  D-om 
senators  as  to  what  transpires  at 
closed  sessions  by  binding  them 
to  hold  as  confidential  the  voting 
and  discussion. 

• 

NcHspriiit  Supply 
Conference  Feb.  1 1 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
repre.sentatives  of  the  Canadian 
new’sprint  indu.stry  will  meet  in 
New  York  Feb.  11  to  discuss 
the  supply  and  demand  picture. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  such 
meetings  over  the  past  several 
years,  AN  PA  General  Manager 
Cran.ston  Williams  said.  The  last 
one  took  place  in  June  1958. 

• 

In  Government  Job 

Washington 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  former 
State  Department  and  Pentagon 
reporter  for  United  Pre.s.s  In¬ 
ternational,  has  been  appointed 
'Pecial  assistant  to  Commerce 
Secietary  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  A 
Harvard  University  graduate 
and  Marine  Corps  captain  in 
Korea  and  Indochina,  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Dele¬ 
gation  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1949. 
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Study  Grants 
For  Teachers 
In  Journalism 

A  new  non-profit  organization, 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  its  first  project, 
made  possible  by  a  gift  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  will  be 
fellow’ships  to  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  of  journalism  and  advisors 
to  high  school  newspapers.  The 
fellowships,  each  representing  a 
maximum  grant  of  $1,000,  will 
enable  teachers  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  courses  in  journalism  at 
colleges  of  their  own  choice. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said 
organization  of  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  Inc.,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  gift  to  it,  grew  out  of  a 
study  recently  conducted  by 
Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin,  head  of 
the  Joui’nalism  Department  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
This  suiwey,  also  financed  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  indi¬ 
cated  that  high  school  students, 
and  particularly  boys,  were  los¬ 
ing  interest  in  news  work  as 
a  career  and  that  high  school 
teachei’s  and  newspaper  ad- 
visoi*s  would  benefit  from  specific 
encouragement  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  area. 

Wall  Street  Journal  execu¬ 
tives  are  officers  of  the  Fund. 
• 

Cbirago  Tribune 
Takes  UPI  Service 

Chicago 

Effective  Feb.  1,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  became  a  subscriber 
to  the  complete  United  Press 
International  news  and  picture 
seiwice,  it  was  announced  here 
by  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Tribune  had  previously 
been  receiving  UPI’s  picture 
seiwice. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  Tribune  will  be  receiving 
UPI,  Associated  Press,  Reuters, 
Netv  York  Times,  New  York 
News,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Pi-ess  Service. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
Tribune  used  UP  dispatches 
for  its  early  evening  editions 
up  to  9  p.m. 

• 

Asssistant  To  Brower 

William  R.  Gillen,  vicepi'esi- 
dent  in  charge  of  BBDO’s  Chi" 
cago  office,  has  been  named  a®" 
si.stant  to  Charles  H.  Brower, 
agency  president.  Wayne  Tiss- 
in  charge  of  BBDO’s  Hollywood 
office,  succeeds  Mr.  Gillen,  aod 
Robert  J.  Stefan  replaces  Mr. 
Tiss. 
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We’re  Changing 
Our  Name 


FIltNT 


Now  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company 
has  a  new  name  —  First  National  City 
Trust  Company.  This  Trust  Company, 
the  oldest  and  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  has  been  affiliated 
with  The  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  for  many  years. 

Our  new  name.  First  National  City 
Trust  Company  will,  we  feel,  reflect  more 
accurately  the  close  association  of  the 
Trust  Company  with  its  world-renowned 
banking  affiliate.  The  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Needless  to  say,  the  same  quality 
and  range  of  trust  and  investment  services 
will  continue  to  be  provided. 

For  those  individuals,  organizations, 
and  corporations  seeking  experienced 
management  of  funds.  First  National 
City  Trust  becomes  the  name  to  call. 


XATIOXAIi  CITY  TlirST 

(Formerly  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company) 

HEAD  offk;e;  22  William  Street  MiDTOWN  offic:e:  640  Fifth  Ave.  at  51st  St. 

Affiliate  of 

The  FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  of  New  York 
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SYNDICATES 


Feiffer  Tries  to  Show 
How  People  Really  Are 


By  Janies  L.  CoUings 


Jules  Feiffer  quotes: 

"I  do  a  hate  piece  with  pic¬ 
tures.”  (This  he  said  with  a 
smile.) 

“I  can’t  write  and  I  can’t  draw 
very  well,  so  I’m  doing  the  best 
I  can  by  combining  the  two 
arts.”  (This  he  said  seriously.) 

“I  am  trying  to  write  a  funny 
strip  based  not  on  what’s  come 
to  be  recognized  as  stereotyped 
humor  but  humor  based  on  my 
own  observations  of  what  people 
are  really  like.  These  are  por¬ 
traits  of  vignettes  of  moods.” 

This  last  he  said  seriously  too, 
and  the  quotes  were  prompted  by 
a  discussion  of  his  Feifferisms 
and  the  new  weekly  strip,  “Feif¬ 
fer,”  he  will  do  for  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  beginning  April  5. 

It’s  just  possible  you  haven’t 
met  Mr.  Feiffer  and  his  isms. 
He  has  thin  brown  hair,  strong 
opinions  and  a  tendency  to  screw 
his  face  into  a  question  mark. 

As  he  describes  himself: 
“Jules  Feiffer  is  30  years  old,  is 
tall,  is  nearsighted,  has  trouble 
with  his  sinuses  and  is  unmar¬ 
ried.  He  lives  in  a  section  of  New 
York  called  Brooklyn  Heights. 

“In  the  past  he  has  lived  in 
the  Bronx  (his  birthplace), 
Manhattan  (his  transition  peri¬ 
od)  and  the  U.  S.  Army  (his 
passive-resistance  period). 

“He  has  always  drawn  pic¬ 
tures.  At  five  he  won  a  gold 
medal  for  drawing  Tom  Mix 


jailing  some  outlaws.  Knowing 
a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  he 
drew  nothing  else  for  the  next 
three  years.  But  there  were  no 
more  gold  medals.” 

As  for  the  isms,  or  Feiffer¬ 
isms,  well,  they  belong  to  the 
current  school  of  cartoon  art 
that  embraces  part  vague  draw¬ 
ing,  part  Freud,  part  Madison 
Ave.,  part  Havelock  Ellis,  part 
subtlety,  part  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  part  message,  often  of  an 
editorial  nature. 

A  typical  Feifferism:  Man 
walks  down  street,  man  finds 
empty  flower  pot,  man  sees 
flower  growing  behind  grillwork, 
man  can’t  reach  flower  to  put  in 
his  pot  so  settles  for  grass  grow¬ 
ing  within  reach  for  his  pot. 
“I’ll  compromise,”  he  says  to 
himself. 

Jules’  inquisitive,  free-wheel¬ 
ing  mind  was  trained  at  the  Art 
Students  League  and  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute;  his  techniques  were  then 
polished  while  he  assisted  several 
cartoonists. 

“In  1951,”  he  said,  “I  dropped 
everything  and  hitchhiked 
around  the  country.  I  returned 
home  and  got  drafted.  In  the 
Anny  I  began  writing  books  of 
cartoon  satire. 

“Once  out  of  service,  I  tried, 
without  success,  to  interest  vari¬ 
ous  publishers.  Finally,  in  an 
effort  to  get  my  work  before  an 
audience,  I  began  contributing 


Gasoline  Alley 


HOFFA  SERIES 


Jim  Bishop,  King  Features 
columnist  and  author,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  nine-article  series  on 
James  R.  Hoffa,  labor  leader. 
Says  King:  “the  feature  is  a 
searching  profile  of  the  man  who 
runs  the  sprawling  teamsters 
union  with  its  1,632,000  members 
and  its  900  locals.  It  gives  new 
insight  into  the  character  of  a 
man  who  prides  himself  on  his 
memory  yet  seemed  unable  to 
recall  any  pertinent  facts  as  he 
sat  in  snarling  defiance  before 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee.” 
Each  installment  runs  about 
1500  words.  Available  now. 


Jules  Feiffer 


cartoons  to  the  Village  Voice 
(Greenwich  Village,  N.  Y.),  a 
small  but  lively  weekly,  and  the 
world  began  to  beat  a  path  to 
my  mousetrap.” 

The  mousetrap  he  refers  to  is 
a  book  published  last  April  by 
McGraw-Hill,  “Sick,  Sick,  Sick,” 
a  collection  of  his  cartoons.  So 
far  more  than  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  His  work  also 
appears  in  the  Observer,  a  Lon¬ 
don  weekly,  Esquire,  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated  and  Playboy.  His  sec¬ 
ond  book,  “Passionella  and  Other 
Stories”  comes  out  April  6. 

“It’s  turned  out  to  be  a  nice 
mousetrap,”  he  said. 


RUTH  STORY 
AP  Newsfeatures  has  con¬ 
densed  “The  Babe  and  I”  book 
by  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth  (“with  Bill 
Slocum”),  due  on  the  stands 
March  7  (Prentice  Hall).  Re¬ 
lease  of  the  19  installments 
(1,000  words  each)  starts  March 
10.  APN  calls  the  memoirs 
“plain-spoken,”  says  Mrs.  Ruth 
answers  this  question  among 
many  others:  Was  the  greatest 
American  sports  hero  of  all 
time  a  hero  to  his  wife?  Mr. 
Slocum  is  a  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 


SELF-SYNDICATION 


Time  to  eolleet...on  fun! 


Skeezix  got  the  bright  idea  that  Uncle  Walt  had  some  fun 
coming— and  it  was  time  to  collect!  Phyllis  gave  him  a  sell 
V  •)  on  a  Florida  vacation.  Ambrose  urged  him  to  loosen  up, 
/  hire  a  chauffeur,  make  the  trip  in  style.  So  on  Feb.  18,  the 
Wallets  start  South— on  a  pleasure  land  cruise,  packed  with 
surprises,  smiles,  and  fun  ahead  for  the  millions  of  followers  of... 


Howard  E.  Chapman,  a  free¬ 
lancer  out  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
reports  he  is  ready  for  that 
difficult  undertaking :  self-syn¬ 
dication.  He’s  trying  to  sell  a 
panel,  “Federal  Fidgets,”  which 
he  describes  as  “oriented  to  the 
government  worker”  and  “the 
frustrating  world  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice.”  Howard  designs  the  news 
graphics  and  does  promotion  for 
the  Congressional  Quarterly.  He 
also  collaborates  with  a  writer 
to  produce  a  monthly  feature 
package  for  farm  magazines. 


WHITE  BOOK 
E.  B.  White’s  delightful  book, 
“Charlotte’s  Web”  (Harper  4 
Bros.),  the  story  of  a  little  girl 
and  her  animal  friends,  is  being 
offered  by  Spadea  Syndicate  for 
March  29  release.  Clients  get 
the  whole  book :  22  chapters 
(about  20,000  words)  and  can’t 
run  less  than  seven  installments. 
There  are  47  line  drawings.  One 
reviewer  claimed  this  is  a 
greater  book  than  “Alice  in 
Wonderland.” 


Heyn  Will  Edit 
Family  Weekly 


by  Frank  King... the  perennial  favorite  comic  strip,  high  in 
human  values . . .  whose  interest  and  characters  both  keep  on 
growing!  The  Wallet’s  junket  from  the  snow-belt  to  the  suntan 
zone  will  add  new  fans  along  the  way,  give  newspaper 
circulation  an  upward  nudge!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaffo  Trihune^JVetM?  YarhJVetvs 

WmmM  BulIttInQ,  York 

^ynaicate*  rnnCm  Tribune  Tau>er,  CMeuQO 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All  Leading 
Text  Features  &  Fillers 
Special  Features 
Serializations 
Available  in 


TAPeea" 


Wrtta  for  Predaefloo  Sekodala 


EDITOR  6C  PU 


Ernest  V.  Heyn  has  left 
American  Weekly  effective 
March  15  to  become  editor-in- 
chief  of  both  Family  Weekln 
and  Suburbia  Today. 

Jack  O’Connell,  37,  editor  of 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  since 
1951,  succeeds  Mr.  Heyn  as  edi¬ 
tor  at  American  Weekly,  Wi¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  said. 

Mr.  Heyn  who  has  been  with 
American  Weekly  since  195b 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Ben  Kartman  con¬ 
tinues  as  executive  editor  of 
Family  Weekly  and  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  as  executive  editor  of 
Suburbia  Today. 

Stanley  Lewis  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  director  of 
the  American  Weekly  to  become 
assistant  to  Leonard  S. 
dow,  president  and  publisher  of 
Family  Weekly. 
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Eagle  Owes  Staff 
Million— Arbitrator 


The  suspended  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Eagle  is  under  contractural 
obligation  to  pay  315  of  its  for¬ 
mer  employes  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  severance,  vaca¬ 
tion  and  other  back  pay,  an  ar¬ 
bitrator  ruled  Feb.  2. 

The  award  in  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Inc.,  was  made  by  Prof.  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  of  Northwestern 
University. 

The  Eagle  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  March  16,  1955,  during  a 
strike  begun  Jan.  28  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild.  At  the 
time,  the  Eagle’s  publisher, 
Frank  D.  Schroth  Sr.,  said  that 
to  meet  the  union’s  wage  de¬ 
mands  w’ould  have  entailed 
financial  losses  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  No  fund  for  payment  of 
severance  and  other  back  pay 
had  been  set  up  by  the  Eagle 
before  its  suspension. 

Counter-Claim 

In  ruling  for  the  employes. 
Prof.  Wirtz  denied  the  publish¬ 
er’s  counter-claim  for  $2,000,000 
damages  from  the  Guild  on  the 
ground  the  strike  forced  the  sus¬ 
pension. 

The  arbitrator  declared: 

“No  one  could  be  insensitive 
to  the  tragedy  of  what  happened 
here.  A  century-old  newspaper 
went  out  of  existence.  "The 
valiant  15-year  effort  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  new’spaperman  and  his 
sons  to  revive  a  dying  news¬ 
paper  was  defeated.  Over  600 
employes  and  their  families 
were  put  to  a  crisis  in  their 
lives.  The  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
was  left,  probably  forever,  with¬ 
out  a  major  newspaper  of  its 
own. 

“It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
root  cause  of  this  tragedy  lay 
neither  in  the  motivations  nor 
in  the  tactics  of  the  employes  or 
their  union,  but  in  the  harsh 
fact  that  the  Eagle  had  outlived 
its  economic  usefulness. 

Was  in  Bankruptcy 

“The  most  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  depressing  chronicle 
of  the  last  15  years  of  the  Eagle 
compels  the  conclusion  that  it 
Was  the  victim  of  inexorable 
economic  pressures — of  which 
the  wage  demands  of  its  em- 
ployes  represented  only  one 
I  part.  It  had  gone  through  bank- 
*  wptcy  in  1940.  In  each  succeed- 
■  jng  year  it  had  been  necessary  to 
I  impose  increasingly  spartan 
economies,  to  cut  one  feature 
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and  service  after  another,  to 
feed  its  fires  with  its  own  sub¬ 
stance. 

“The  publisher’s  description 
of  the  advertising  preference  of 
most  Brooklyn  merchants,  the 
reading  preference  of  most 
Brooklyn  residents,  and  the  fi¬ 
nancial  advantages  of  the  other 
New  York  metropolitan  papers, 
makes  poignantly  clear  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Eagle  could  no  longer 
meet  its  competition.  The 
Schi-oth  family  was  willing,  for 
reasons  beyond  financial  profit, 
to  fight  the  inevitable.  The  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  were  not. 

“To  feel  strongly  that  the 
diminishing  number  of  papers  in 
this  country  is  a  danger  sign 
for  democracy,  to  resent  the 
forces  which  cause  this,  even  to 
confess  economic  nostalgia  — 
none  of  this  is  w'arrant  for 
charging  the  employes  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  with  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  continue  working 
for  it  at  wages  they  consider 
inadequate  and  less  than  they 
can  get  elsewhere.  The  claim 
that  the  Guild’s  19.54  wage  de¬ 
mand  was  ‘outrageous’  does  not 
consist  with  the  facts  that  the 
demand  was  for  the  scale  being 
paid  by  the  other  metropolitan 
newspapers,  that  this  compari¬ 
son  had  been  held  valid  in  three 
previous  arbitration  cases,  that 
the  publisher  was  paying  all  of 
his  employes  in  the  craft  bar¬ 
gaining  units  the  ‘New  York 
rates,’  and  that  the  Guild  of¬ 
fered  to  arbitrate  the  issues 
which  were  in  dispute.  The 
‘strike’  on  Jan.  28  was  not  the 
re.sult  of  one  decision,  but  of  the 
conflict  of  two:  the  employes’ 
decision  that  they  would  not 
continue  to  work  for  the  wages 
they  had  been  getting,  and  the 
employer’s  decision  that  he  could 
pay  no  more.  If  some  of  the 
picketing  tactics  used  by  the 
Guild  during  the  strike  were 
‘ruthless’  (particularly  in  the 
refusal  to  permit  the  moving  of 
the  Eagle  to  its  new  building), 
they  were  nevertheless  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  and  of  the 
practices  of  bargaining. 

Eagle  Epitaph 

“The  epitaph  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  will  have  to  be  that  it  died 
not  at  the  hand  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  but 
rather  it  had  become  an  eco¬ 
nomic  anachronism.” 

The  arbitrator’s  opinion  on 
the  first  of  four  issues  was  that 
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employes  are  entitled  to  sever¬ 
ance  endemnity  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  10  of  the 
Guild  contract  of  Nov.  30,  1952. 
Vacation  pay  was  approved  in 
the  second  issue  under  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

The  claim  for  notice-of-dis- 
missal  pay,  the  third  issue,  was 
denied.  The  fourth  issue,  the 
claim  of  the  Eagle  that  it  was 
entitled  to  damages  from  the 
Guild  because  of  the  strike,  was 
denied. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Inc.,  and 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York,  of  which  it  was  a 
member,  had  opposed  arbitration 
on  the  ground  that  contractural 
relations  between  the  paper  and 
union  ended  when  the  strike 
started.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled,  in  a  5-to-2  deci¬ 
sion  in  1957,  that  the  issue  must 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  re¬ 
fused  a  request  of  the  Eagle’s 
owners  for  review  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Guild 
w’ill  bring  suit  for  the  money, 
unless  the  newspaper  voluntar¬ 
ily  pays  its  former  employes 
sums  approved  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tor. 

• 

Bollinger  Replaces 
Kolojay  as  CAM 

J.  C.  H.  Bollinger,  former 
assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  Metropolitan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
He  replaces  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay, 
who  resigned  after  eight  and 
one  half  years  as  CAM. 

Mr.  Bollinger,  who  was  with 
Metropolitan  one  year,  was 
formerly  with  the  army  as  chief 
correspondent  for  armed  forces 
radio  and  television  in  the 
Caribbean. 

• 

Pension  Plan  Set 

Chicago 

A  retirement  and  disability 
benefits  program  for  Chicago 
daily  newspaper  truck  drivers 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters’  local 
union.  Retirement  benefits 
amount  to  $50  a  month  and  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  years  of  service. 

• 

APME  Red  Book 

The  APME  Red  Book  1958, 
an  account  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  last  Nov. 
12-15,  has  been  issued  by  the 
AP.  The  180-page  book  carries 
full  reports  on  the  meeting. 


The  First  and 
Authoritative 
Biography  of 


JOHN  XXIII 

Pope  of  Friendliness, 
who  electrified 
the  world  with 
his  eall  for 
Christian  Unity. 

by 

Msgr.  Albert  Giovannetti 
of  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  of  State 

*  «  • 


Intimate  portrait  of 
the  spiritual  leader 
of  500,000,000  souls, 
dispenser  of  millions 
in  Catholic  charities, 
with  a  name  that  sounds 
like  a  Bible  verse, 
and  a  fatherly  love 
for  every  human  cm  earth. 

*  *  • 

With  one-third  humankind 
engulfed  in  forced  atheism, 
and  more  crumbling  daily, 
John  challenges  communism 
by  courageously  calling  a 
world-wide  ecumenical  council 
to  pool  the  spiritual 
resources  of  Christianity 
against  the  common  foe. 

«  «  • 

What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
What’s  his  real  personality? 
Origins?  Previous  services? 
Whence  his  gentle  humility. 
His  inspired  dedication. 

His  steel-like  firmness? 

Your  readers  are  curious 
about  Pope  John,  who’ll 
be  on  your  front  pages 
almost  more  than  any  other 
man  this  critical  year. 

*  •  « 

Satisfy  curiosity  with  this 
enlightening,  interesting 
story  of  lifelong  struggle. 

This  is  an  advance  offering 
in  21  installments,  with 
daily  photographs,  from 
birthplace  to  coronation. 

Wire  for  terms  and  territory  to: 


Monte  F.  Bourjaily, 
Editor, 

GLOBE  SYNDICATE, 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.  J. 

Telephone — Gibson  9-7127 
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Life  with  Granny  Rice, 
As  Told  by  Red  Smith 


By  Red  Smith 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Grantland  Rice’s  favorite  lit- 


ever  they  meet  she  says,  “Any  Brockton,  Mass.,  swarmed 
time  you’re  ready,  Frank.’’  through  the  press  rows  down 
Granny  and  Frank  were  to-  to  the  ring  to  salute  him,  be- 
gether  in  Saratoga  and  Frank  cause  they  had  bet  their  lives 
said,  “See  that  big  tree  out  on  the  guy.  They  walked  on  our 
there?  I’m  going  to  be  buried  typewriters  and  trampled  our 
under  it.”  Granny  said,  “What  ears.  I  saw  Granny  across  the 
for?  Why’d  you  pick  that  place.”  ring,  whacking  away  at  the 
“It’s  lovely,”  Frank  said.  “I  tpewriter  with  people  walking 
can  lie  there  and  hear  the  horses  oyer  him.  He  was  the  first 

pounding  through  the  morning  finished  and  away. 


erarj-  hero  was  the  one  James  An  abbreviation  of  the  third  an-  workouts  and  if  I  behave  myself  ^  There  w^  an  Army-Notre 
Thomas  Field  celebrated  in  the  nual  Grantland  Rice  Lecture  at  "J^ybe  I’ll  te  allow^  to  sit  up  Dame  football  game  in  New 
line:  “‘We  are  lost!’ the  captain  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  about  post  time  for  the  first  race  York  when  his  working  press 

-  fl  _  _  _  ortH  OAA  wV»r»  +  '«  A*.  »  varAnI*  ocsfi-oar  KTlrtW  whof 


shouted  as  he  staggered  down  of  Journalism,  Jan.  27 

the  stair,”  because  for  Granny  _ 

it  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the 


and  see  what’s  going  on.”  ticket  went  astray.  Know  what 

“Post  time  for  the  first  race  ?”  ^id  ?  -piis  is  the  man  who 

Granny  said,  and  he  was  truly  more  for  football  tlmnWal- 


gallant  old  sea  dog,  tanked  to  ,  .  v,  i  horrified.  “You’ll  miss  the  daily  ter  Camp,  Pudge  Heffelfinger 

player,  not  a  horse  lover.  “My  joubieP.  ^  or  the  whole  Rules  Committee, 

“terest  in  the  Thoroughbred  '  He  went  down  Broadway,  bought 

horse,”  he  said,  “is  four  inches  ix>st  His  Own  Double  a  ticket  from  a  scalper,  sat  in 

•><  - ...  . . ...  stand,  »ith  U,  typewriter 


He  went  down  Broadway,  bought 
a  ticket  from  a  scalper,  sat  in 
the  stands  with  his  typewriter 


delTek  wh!n  iou  eave'’LT^^  So  many  times  we  think  of  .0“  .rCshille  “  hPo'ok'ti'-'ly 

smile,  and  trebled  with  fear  him  f  S^shine  Park  which  is  S  ,am„®X  V»t  The  SSlrTto  ‘^te\rs’'sto" 

at  your  t™wm”  ^‘t’ »  Sm^'a"  pToriL  Sr^  E!r“He"ha“d"  ft^wi™r"2f  TE:  ^ou  throw 

And  he  found  one  of  the  love-  Cali-  weight  around?”  I  asked  him. 

best  of  descriptive  lines  in  a  fomia,  with  snow  and  smog  and  coupled  twice  with  an  out-  ..-TeU  you  the  truth,”  he  said, 

popular  song:  “Tbrough  the  cold-what  they  call  much.” 

sycamores  the  candle  lights  are  ^  tickets  would  have  been  worth 


gleaming.” 


young  newspaper  man  came  .vr  ,  ,  xt  u  i.  j 

If  you  can  reconcile  these  interview  Granny.  “Mr.  Rice,”  second  by  a  nose.  Now  he  had  to  There  was  a  day  Frank  Gra- 

ideas  you’ll  begin  to  have  some  he  said,  “what  is  your  favorite  tr«Phy  to  the  jockey 

^derstanding  of  what  Granny  ^gce  track?  Santa  Anita?  Hoi-  ^  freezing  in  the  press  box  in  the 

Rice  was  like.  He  loved  beauty  lywood  Park?”  “Sunshine  Park,”  Yale  Bowl.  “Would  you  like  a 

but  knew  poetry  was  where  you  Granny  said,  and  that  shook  the  “Mr.  Rice,”  the  kid  told  him,  drink?”  Granny  said  between 

found  it.  There  was  laughter  in  young  man  because  he’d  never  “my  horse  was  trying  to  quit  halves.  Frank  was  ready  to  sell 

him  and  a  warm  sense  of  the  heard  of  it.  Granny  identified  it  all  the  way  down  the  stretch.  I  his  soul  for  one.  “Come  with 

ridiculous.  He  could  jeer  gently  for  him  and  the  kid  tried  again,  just  barely  held  him  together  uie  ”  Granny  said 

as  well  as  cheer.  »Mr.  Rice,”  he  said,  “what’s  to  the  wire.”  Picture  Granny  thp 

The  greatest  privilege  I  have  your  favorite  city?  For  climate,  with  a  $1200  knife  in  his  heart,  hox  unril  he  saw  a  voung 

had  in  my  life,  and  I’m  deeply  I  mean.”  “Quebec,”  Granny  said,  presenting  the  trophy  and  smil-  » 

and  humbly  grateful  for  it,  was  “When  you  go  there  for  snow,  iug  through  his  tears  for  the  *  TV,® 

the  privilege  of  going  around  you  get  it.”  End  of  interview.  camera.  “Why  didn’t  you  let  granny  said.  The  kid 

^d  about  with  Granny  for  a  %oL  would  descend  on  Gran-  the -n  of  a  bitch  quit?”  he  said,  /drinks  ’ 

few  years,  as  a  friend.  oy  fljgg  They’d  pluck  his  t  *  iwi.  *  “Why,”  Granny  said,  “don’t 

Hnr*,.  Pl«vpr  program  out  of  his  hands  and  _  Please,  when  I  tell  these  sto-  jf  j  knocked  one 


$1200  but  his  outsider  lost  the 


Great  Impersonation 


had  in  my  life,  and  I’m  deeply  I  mean.”  “Quebec,”  Granny  said,  presenting  the  trophy  and  smil-  ^  -j.,  ,  •  • 

and  humbly  grateful  for  it,  was  “When  you  go  there  for  snow,  lug  through  his  tears  for  the  *  T>ip 

the  privilege  of  going  around  you  get  it.”  End  of  interview.  camera.  “Why  didn’t  you  let  ,  ,  j  x, 

^d  about  with  Granny  for  a  descend  on  Gran-  the -n  of  a  bitch  quit?”  he  said,  /drinks 

few  years,  as  a  friend.  ny  like  flies.  They’d  pluck  his  t  *  iwi.  *  “Why,”  Granny  said,  “( 

Horse  Player  program  out  of  his  hands  and  .  Please,  when  I  tell  these  sto-  jf  j  knocked 

^  mark  it.  One  day,  incidentally,  ries,  please  don’t  let  me  give  j^end 

We  went  everywhere  together.  Granny  stopped  to  buy  one  of  the  impression  that  Grantland  Frank  polished  one 

and  it’s  odd  how  often,  when  we  those  selection  cards  and  when  Rice  was  some  sort  of  horse-  «<Thanks  a  lot  ”  Grannv 


off.  “Mind  if  my  friend  has 
one?”  Frank  polished  one  off. 
“’Thanks  a  lot,”  Granny  said, 


think  of  him  now,  we  remem-  he’d  paid  his  fifty  cents  the  man  degenerate  or  slob.  This  was  the  “great  to  see  you  again.” 

ber  him  at  the  race  track.  I  said,  “Want  a  couple  of  live  greatest  talent  we  have  known,  o  »»  i?r.oT,ir  IpIH 

think  that’s  because  he  loved  ones?”  “Aren’t  they  on  here?”  and  the  greatest  gentleman.  He  ^ 


buuin.  uiak »  ucvttuae  m:  luvcu  ones;  Aren  I  tney  on  nere  ;  “““  tVinir 

the  race  track  so,  and  had  so  Granny  asked.  “No,”  the  man  was  a  man  who  walked  with  the  rant- 

much  fun  there.  He  was  a  horee  said,  and  Granny  wanted  to  slug  famous,  and  because  he  was  so  jupersona  mg 

land  Rice. 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  nnarketlna, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Jim  Bishop  Writes 
Profile  of  Hoffa 


him.  klud  he  accepted  them  as  his  Kice. 

_  equals,  * 

I  Never  a  Sitter  Jim  Bishop  Writes 

A||CTnA|  I  A '  C  Anyhow,  he  loved  the  place.  Profile  of  Hoffa 

w  O  I  lx /A  L  I  r\  O  He  could  stand  in  the  clubhouse  When  we  went  down  to  Phila-  .  .  t„„„„  Hnrf-,  ha^ 

PsrAAnrV.'ne.  Outside  the  restaurant,  delphia  to  see  Rocky  Mareiano  ,  .im 

^ponding  Wealth  the  bar  at  his  elbow,  win  the  heavyweight  champion-  tor  T.lea  e 

Offers  Opporf unities  mutuel  windows  were  four  the  HearstlfJwspIpers  starting 

steps  away.  Without  moving  Granny  joined  us  tardily.  On  the  g  j  P  x  q 
Investigate  the  developments  from  there,  he  could  see  the  day  of  the  fight,  or  maybe  the  Xi  •  •  j 

eII?Lnd*nonmrt^oS'Ynd:;;tri1i  ^orscs  run.  There  were  chairs,  day  before,  he  showed  up  from  Written  for  the  Hearst  Head- 

development,  high  standard  ,  but  Granny  hated  to  sit  down  Washington  where  he’d  been  at-  I*”®  Service,  the  series  entitled 

SucceisH;  a  race  track.  He’d  walk  us  tending  a  Celebrities’  golf  tour-  “Inside  Jimmy  Hoffa”  is  de 

companies  that  are  operating  limp  all  afternoon,  then  hustle  nament.  He  had  a  big  white  scribed  as  “a  penetrating  X-ray 

fn  *Austran^’°**’°°° ''"^******  I through  dinner  in  time  to  patch  over  one  eye;  leaving  Jim-  of  tbe  leader  of  the  Teamsters 

'  catch  the  first  race  at  the  dog  my  Demaret’s  hotel  room,  he  had  Union. 

edverMring"  ^Withing  and*grVph?e  j  track.  slipped  On  a  rug  and  cracked  his  Jim  Bishop  literally  lived  with 

srh  in  AutHalia  read  Have  I  mentioned  how  Gran-  head,  opening  a  cut  that  re-  Hoffa  at  his  home  and  office.  He 

ny  enjoyed  playing  the  daily  Quired  four  stitches.  interviewed  friends  and  foes, 

double?  Frank  Graham  means  Before  going  to  the  fight  we  talked  with  labor  officials 
to  be  buried  in  the  infield  at  visited  a  friend  of  Granny’s  who  ^od  members  as  well  as  com- 

;  Saratoga,  and  I  must  say  that  lived  in  the  hotel  and  had  a  few  P^oy  leaders. 

■  i,  f»rtnig  y  I  jjj.g  Claire,  the  track  su-  martinis.  The  fight  was  a  brute  King  Features  Syndicate  is 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8  ^  perintendent,  has  been  almost  that  went  13  rounds.  When  Mar-  expected  to  offer  the  series  t® 

IS  Hoioilfoa  St..  SydMy,  Autrclla  ,  too  Cooperative  about  it.  When-  ciano  won,  2,000  wild  men  from  its  client  newspapers. 
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Public’s  View 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


sonal  interests  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  area,  which 
would  they  choose?”  Area’s  in¬ 
terests,  always,  8.2%;  area’s, 
usually,  43.6;  own  interests, 
usually,  33.7  and  own  interests, 
always,  4.6%. 

‘Lift’  Reports 

Human  worth  and  dignity: — 
“How  often  have  you  read  some¬ 
thing  in  the  .  .  .  that  gave  you  a 
“lift”  —  something  that  made 
you  feel  goodness  rules  the 
world  more  than  greed?”  Never, 
6.7%;  a  few  times,  51.8;  often, 
33.3  and  very  often,  4.6%: 

Morally  objectionable  con¬ 
tents: — “How  often  does  the  .  ,  . 
print  pictures  that  emphasize 
sex?”  Never,  26.6%;  not  very 
often,  67.7;  often,  3.9;  very 
often,  0.0%. 

Responsibility  for  advertising 
contents: — “Some  people  say 
some  newspapers  don’t  care 
what  kind  of  ads  they  print  so 
long  as  they  make  money?  Do 
you  think  this  is  true  of  the  | 
...  ?”  Yes,  certainly,  3.5;  yes, 
probably,  25.2;  no,  probably  not, 
not,  53.5  and  no,  certainly  not, 
15.3%. 

General  scale  questions: — “On 
the  whole,  what  sort  of  a  job  do 
you  think  the  ...  is  doing?” 
Very  good  job,  18.4;  good,  62.8; 
poor,  11.7%  and  very  poor  job, 
0.0%;  Also: 

“If  the  presses  at  the  .  .  . 
broke  down  and  the  paper 
couldn’t  be  printed  again  for 
two  or  three  days,  how  much 
would  you  miss  the  paper?” 
Very  great  deal,  18.1;  quite  a 
lot,  43.2;  a  little,  29.1  and  not 
at  all,  6.4%. 

Below  Reader  Response 

Editorial  personnel  heavily 
under-estimated  newspaper 
reader  responses  in  one  of  the 
specialized  studies  used  in  field 
testing  the  measurements. 

Estimates  of  this  group  were 
20  to  75  per  cent  below  reader 
responses  in  this  experiment. 

In  one  phase  of  another  study, 
editorial  employees  as  a  group 
expressed  their  attitudes.  These 
proved  higher  than  readers’ 
attitudes. 

In  a  third  special  study,  edi¬ 
torial  employees  showed  a  some¬ 
what  more  favorable  attitude 
than  advertising  personnel.  Cir¬ 
culation  employees’  attitudes 
topped  those  of  readers. 

Special  reports  include  varia¬ 
tions  between  men  and  women 
readers.  Also,  changes  in  gen¬ 
eral  ratings  when  readers  are 

a  field  offering  a  choice  of 
newspapers. 


Crime  News 
Course  Set 
March  23-27 

Evanston,  Ill. 

A  short  course  in  crime  news 
reporting  will  be  conducted 
March  23-27,  at  Fisk  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  under 
the  co-sponsorship  of  the  School 
of  Law  and  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

Plans  call  for  making  this  an 
annual  event  with  a  threefold 
purpose:  (1)  enrichment  of 
newsmen’s  understanding  of 
crime  problems;  (2)  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relationship  between 
newsmen,  law  enforcement  offi¬ 


cers  and  the  legal  profession; 
and  (3)  a  forum  for  the  mutual 
exchange  of  information  by  at¬ 
tending  newsmen  from  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Attendance  is  open  to  all 
newsmen  of  the  press,  radio  and 
TV  “who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  evaluating 
crime  news.”  A  registration  fee 
of  $100  is  being  charged.  Regis¬ 
trations  must  be  received  by 
March  16. 

Full  tuition  scholarships,  of 
a  limited  number,  will  be  availa¬ 
ble  to  newsmen  or  their  em¬ 
ploying  agencies  in  need  of  such 
assistance.  For  scholarship  ap¬ 
plication  forms,  and  for  course 
and  hotel  reservations,  news¬ 
men  should  write  to  Prof.  Fred 
E.  Inbau,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 


sity  School  of  Law,  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  11,  Ill. 

Serving  as  co-directors  of  the 
short  course  are  Professors  Ja¬ 
cob  Scher  and  Baskett  P.  Mosse 
of  the  Medill  School  and  Prof. 
Inbau  of  the  law  school. 

Members  of  the  lecture  staff 
will  include  reporters,  editors 
and  radio-TV  news  commen¬ 
tators  and  directors,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  legal  profession 
and  law  enforcement  officials. 

• 

Law  Columns  Used 

San  FBANasco 

Two  weekly  columns  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  State  Bar  of  Cali¬ 
fornia — Law  in  Action  and  Law 
in  the  News — are  being  used  in 
300  newspapers  in  the  state.  The 
columns  are  sent  on  request. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Supreme  Tone -Tex  Mats,  Freeport,  III. 

Canadian  Representative,  R.  M.  Louton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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took  place  in  the  hills.  A  small 
PTToup  of  newsmen,  including 
Matthews,  St.  George,  Taber 
and  Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  maintained  regular 
York  Times,  was  another  who  contact  with  underground  lead- 
made  the  trip  into  the  Sierra,  ers  in  Havana  and  Santiago 
He  disconcerted  the  bearded  whenever  these  newsmen  were 
rebels  by  his  insistence  on  shav-  in  town.  Interviews  between  cor¬ 
ing  each  morning.  respondents  and  hunted  rebels 

o  j  1.  were  held  in  offices  and  private 

Saved  by  Children  , 

^  homes. 

The  man  who  made  most  trips  This  correspondent,  being  per- 
into  the  mountains  was  Andrew  manently  based  in  Cuba,  saw  un- 
St.  George,  a  freelance  photo-  derground  leaders  on  an  almost 
journalist.  Five  times  he  made  day-to-day  basis.  One  key  con- 
the  perilous  trip  to  see  Castro,  tact,  a  top  economist  named 
He  witnessed  six  battle  actions,  Rufo  Lopez  Fresquet,  has  now 
and  once  was  caught  with  a  become  Treasury  Minister.  An- 
rebel  patrol  in  an  army  ambush,  other  is  now  chief  of  customs. 
The  patrol  broke  up,  but  Mr.  Another  is  Minister  of  Educa- 
St.  George  escaped  because  some  tion. 
local  children  guided  him  and 


Castro 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
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On  one  occasion  St.  George, 
hid  him  in  a  well,  covering  him  Taber,  Dubois  and  myself  inter- 
with  leaves.  viewed  the  chief  of  the  under- 

On  another  occasion  St.  George  ground,  Faustino  Perez,  in  the 
and  Taber  landed  in  a  plane  on  home  of  a  stock  broker.  The  in- 
a  rebel  airstrip — and  discovered  terview  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards  that  the  strip  had  after  a  call  for  a  general  strike 
been  mined.  They  miraculously  had  fizzled,  and  Perez  was  the 
escaped  injury.  most  hunted  man  in  Cuba.  Senor 

In  March  of  1958  Fidel’s  Perez  today  holds  Cabinet  rank, 
younger  brother  Raul  pushed  „  .  ,  e,  . 

out  of  the  Sierra  with  150  guer-  Hmnan.tanan  Service 

rillas  and  established  a  new  One  humanitarian  service  that 
front  in  northern  Oriente.  Three  the  foreign  newspapermen  did 
months  later  Raul  kidnapped  47  for  the  rebels  was  this;  When  a 
Americans  (and  three  Canadi-  key  rebel  would  be  arrested, 
ans)  to  protest  the  alleged  aid  newsmen  would  ti-y  to  spread 
being  given  by  the  U.  S.  Gov-  the  news  as  widelv  as  possible, 
emment  to  the  regime  of  Die-  particularly  in  U.  S.  papers, 
tator  Fulgencio  Batista.  The  Batista  government  would 

American  newsmen  quickly  give  second  thoughts  to  killing 
gathered  at  the  U.  S.  naval  base  a  man  whose  arrest  had  already 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  U.  S.  been  reported. 

Navy  prohibited  the  newsmen  The  newsmen,  however,  per- 
from  leaving  the  base,  but  this  formed  an  even  greater  service, 
correspondent,  with  a  reporter  The  government  maintained 
and  photographer  from  Life  press  censorship  for  18  months 
boarded  a  bus  used  by  Cuban  out  of  the  25  months  that  the 
workers  at  the  base.  civil  war  lasted.  Even  during 

„  .  „  .  the  remaining  seven  months. 

Met  Hostages  government-subsidized  Cu- 

We  travelled  to  the  city  of  ban  press  was  often  careful  not 
Guantanamo,  where  the  under-  to  carry  too  much  news  of  rebel 
ground  hid  us.  The  next  day  we  activities, 
travelled  by  jeep,  car,  truck  and  As  a  result,  the  Cuban  people 
afoot  into  rebel  territory.  Short-  became  dependent  on  the  U.  S. 
ly  after  midnight  we  encoun-  press  for  information  about  de- 
tered  the  first  of  the  kidnapped  velopments  in  Cuba.  The  publi- 
Americans.  That  night  and  the  cations  which  were  most  widely 
following  day  we  met  several  read  in  Cuba  were  the  New 
more,  interviewed  and  photo-  York  Times,  the  Miami  News, 
graphed  them.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

That  afternoon,  alone  with  a  the  Miami  Herald  and  Time  P^t  out. 
rebel  guide,  I  headed  back  to  magazine.  Only  during  brief  pe-  “pig^ns’ 
the  base.  In  the  city  Guantan-  riods  did  the  government  scis- 
amo  we  were  stopped  by  a  gn'oup  sor  U.  S.  publications, 
of  suspicious  soldiers,  who  If  no  U.  S.  papers  had  en- 

searched  the  guide  and  then  tered  Cuba,  it  is  entirely  possi- 
tumed  to  me.  My  pockets  were  ble  that  Fidel  Castro,  blacked 
loaded  with  film,  but  I  quickly  out  by  Batista  censorship,  would 
started  talking  English,  and  today  still  be  in  the  Sierra  Mae- 
the  soldiers  decided  to  let  us  go  stra.  Few  Cubans  would  have 
on  without  searching  me.  These  rallied  to  his  aid  if  they  had  not 

pictures  were  the  first  ones  to  heard  of  his  guerrilla  activities  sors,  being  shorthanded,  listened 

be  brought  out  showing  the  — and  these  activities  could  not  in  on  ’ 

Yanks  in  captivity.  be  reirorted  in  the  Cuban  press, 

Not  all  the  risky  coverage  The  U.  S.  publications  also  tain  telephones.  It  was  a  simple  friends  of  Cuba.” 
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FOUR  ACES  in  hand,  these  staff  photo9raphers  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  proudly  display  their  entries  and  blue  ribbons  awarded  in  the 
competition  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Photographers'  Association.  They 
are:  Kneeling,  Jimmy  Ellis,  best-of-show;  standing,  Eldred  Reaney,  Bill 
Preston  and  Jimmy  Holt.  The  Ellis  picture  shows  a  beagle,  with  » 
rabbit  in  its  teeth,  sauntering  across  the  field  and  holding  up  a  college 
football  game. 


built  up  Castro  into  the  Latin  matter  to  use  a  phony  name 
American  figure  best  known  to  and  call  from  other  phones, 
the  American  public.  But  even  Eventually,  the  government  be- 
more  important,  the  newspapers  came  wise  to  this,  and  began  lis- 
helped  sway  U.  S.  public  and  tening  in  on  all  conversations, 
official  opinion  in  regard  to  Since  the  censors  were  still 
Cuba.  An  important  case  in  shorthanded,  the  phone  company 
point  concerned  the  shipment  of  was  permitted  to  funnel  through 
U.  S.  arms  to  Batista.  U.  S.  only  a  few  calls  at  a  time,  thus 
papers  reported  the  use  by  Ba-  causing  long  delays  in  long-dis- 
tista  forces  of  U.  S.-supplied  tance  service, 
bombs  in  bombing  the  Sierra  The  city  of  Santiago  in  war- 
and  the  city  of  Cienfuegos  torn  Oriente  Province  was  more 
(when  rebels  seized  it).  often  the  top  newspot  than  Ha- 

The  U.  S.  had  been  supplying  '^ana.  This  correspondent  dis- 
Batista  with  weapons  under  a  ^^at  the  Santiago  office 

mutual  defense  treaty  which  All  America  Cables  had  a 
barred  the  use  of  the  arms  for  direct  line  to  New  York  which 
anything  but  hemispheric  de-  through  carefully 

fense.  Press  reports  of  Batista’s  censored  Havana  There  was  no 
use  of  the  arms  for  internal  pur-  Santiago  censor  for  a  long  time 
poses  finally  played  a  part  in  because  the  government  thought 
the  March,  1958,  embargo  on  the  ^11  wires  went  through  Havana, 
shipment  of  arms  to  Cuba.  ^s  a  result,  I  was  able  to  file 

.  ...  .  „  j.  .  .  , .  freely  from  Santiago  even  at 

As  It  IS  in  all  dictatorships,  censorship, 

censorship  was  the  bane  of  for-  ^ 

eign  correspondent  in  Cuba. 

Cables  were  halted,  telephone  g  ^ 

conversations  were  cut  off,  mail  maintaining  good  U.  S.- 

was  opene  .  Cuban  relations.  The  Cuban  peo- 

Nevertheless,  the  news  did  pjg  resented  the  support  which 

the  U.  S.  appeared  to  be  giving 
Batista,  but  the  fairness  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  did  much  to 
agencies,  waiting  until  a  tourist  counteract  this  resentment.  A 
came  by  who  might  be  willing  to  store  of  goodwill  and  gratitude 
carry  films  and  stories  to  the  built  up  by  the  U.  S.  press 

States.  among  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Bypassed  Censors  Cuban  magazine  Bohem^ 

— the  largest-circulating  Latin 
Newsmen  discovered  that  cen-  publication — in  its  first  free  is- 
1  sue  named  four  U.  S.  newsmen, 
long-distance  conversa-  Matthews,  Dubois,  St.  George 
tions  emanating  from  only  cer-  and  this  correspodent,  as  “true 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  James  J.  Butler 

PRESTON’S  DIARY  reasonable  confidence  that  it  will  profit,  the  gain  realized  is  “ordin- 

James  B.  Preston  who  prob-  disclos^  and  in  such  cir-  a^  income”  and  taxable  as  such, 

ably  had  less  need  for  one  than  cumstences  that  disclosure  is  This  is  the  ruling  of  the  U.  S. 

shockiog  to  the  moral  sense  of  Tax  Court  in  the  case  of  Mans- 
ZTn  more  Jhan  a  half  a  cen-  the  community,  should  not  1^  field  (0.)  Journal  Company.  The 
tury  of  Washington  journalism  disclosed  m  judicial  proceed-  company  had  a  long-tei^  con- 
kept  the  most  complete  diary  of  “privilege,”  under  tract  with  Coosa  River.  In  1951 

names,  dates,  incidents  and  J^dg®  F^^y’s  rationale,  be  ex-  it  entered  into  an  agreement 
events  that  existed  during  his  tended  to  a  newspaperman  (in  with  Cwsa  to  div^  excess  ton- 
rvofimo  Federal  cases).  nage  to  Brush-Moore  News¬ 


lifetime. 

His  faculty  for  recalling  de¬ 
tails  saved  many  a  trip  to  office 
libraries.  But  if  there  was  ele¬ 
ment  of  doubt  he  would  consult 


PRIZE  PHOTO 


nage  to  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  to  Lorain 
County  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company.  In  each  instance  the 


ment  of  doubt  he  would  consult  ^  Daifj/  News  consignees  contracted  to  pay  the 

his  hand-written  volumes,  chron-  mill  price  plus  a  money  consider- 

ologically  kept  and  mentally  in-  Morns  J  Cullinane,  ation  computed  on  the  difference 

dexed.  There  seldom  was  need.  subject  of  his  l^litzer  prize-  between  Journal  contract  price, 
,  winning  picture  “Faith  and  Con-  and  $250  a  ton — the  latter  then 

Jim  Preston  s  career  as  a  fijence,”  will  be  awarded  dupli-  being  the  going  spot  market 
mernwr  o^  the  workmg  press  Citizenship  Medals  of  the  price.  The  seller  contended  the 

was  brief.  The  son  of  Herbert  A.  year  by  the  Veterans  of  For-  newsprint  contract  was  a  capital 
Preston,  long-Lme  correspondent  Wars  at  a  ceremony  in  asset  and  the  profit  was  taxable 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Jim  yjje  newsphoto  which  also  as  a  capital  gain.  The  Court 

descnbed  himsmf  ^  a  broom  several  other  prizes  and  ruled  it  involved  a  hedging  oper- 

re^mr  for  the  Boston  Jour-  shows  a  four-year  ation  concerned  with  an  essen- 

later  for  the  Chvcago  Inter  listening  with  respectful  tial  supply  item,  newsprint,  and 

Oreon.  He  was  then  14  years  old.  attention  as  the  tall  youthful  the  profit  is  taxable  as  ordinary 
In  his  later  teens  he  was  on  the  to  explain  to  him  income. 

writing  side  when  William  Jen-  danger  of  getting  too  close  *  .  • 

made  his  Cross  to  exploding  fireworks  in  a  nn\nVAN’«?  STORY 

0  Go  d  speedy  Gen.  chinegg  Year’s  street  cele- 

Jacob  Coxey  marched  his  “army”  b^ation.  Herald-Trih- 


into  Wa.shington  to  lobby  for 
monetary  reforms. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of 
21,  in  1897,  he  was  elected 


DONOVAN’S  STORY 
The  New  York  Herald-Trih- 
tine’s  bureau  chief,  Robert  J. 
Donovan,  sticks  to  his  story  that 
unimpeachable  and  fully  in- 


When  he  reached  the  age  of  MONOPOLY  TREND  unimpeachable  and  fully  in- 

21,  in  1897,  he  was  elected  Congress  has  been  told  by  Rep.  formed  sources  supplied  him 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Michi-  with  the  information  that  Ike 
Press  Gallery.  For  the  next  58  gan  Republican,  that  newspaper  sod  Chief  Justice  Warren  are 
years  he  was  active  in  or  close  monopolies  are  on  the  increase  st  odds  over  alleged  lack  of 
by  the  galley,  at  national  politi-  and  “cutting  down  alarmingly  Presidential  steam  to  enforce  the 
cal  conventions  and  other  big  on  the  number  of  people  who  are  court’s  decision  ordering  racial 
story  events.  His  first-name  expressing  individual  opinions.”  integration  in  classrooms.  Some 
friendship  with  newsmen  Rising  costs  of  labor  and  other  other  correspondents  who  lament 
reached  into  the  thousands  and  production  elements,  plus  com-  that  Mr.  Donovan  beat  them  on 
probably  was  not  surpassed  by  petition  by  television  and  radio  a  story  they  were  nursing  along 
any  other  man  in  the  first  half  for  the  advertising  dollar,  were  are  trying  to  get  permission 
of  this  century.  He  retired  in  blamed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  offered  from  an  identical  source  to  pub- 
1955.  PjQ  suggestion  for  reversing  the  lish  direct  quotes. 

Mr.  Preston’s  death,  Jan.  29,  trend.  »  ♦  * 

at  the  age  of  82  years,  followed  •  *  ♦  DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

'was  TV  AD  PRACTICES  Daphne  Leeds.  Assistant  U.S. 

was  tne  immediate  cause.  ^  i  t>  t  i 

*  *  *  The  Federal  Communications  Commissioner  of  Patents,  isn  t 

WITNESSES’  PRIVILEGES  Commission  will  take  a  hard  look  giving  free  advertising  for  the 

on  television  advertising  prac-  designers  whose  productions  she 
1  A  F  ederal  Appellate  Judge  tices.  The  Commission  has  in-  registers  and  protects  from  in- 
I  nas  suggested  the  right  to  refuse  vited  comments,  by  Feb.  28,  on  fringement.  One  of  Washing- 
to  give  testimony  on  the  ground  proposals  to  prohibit  TV  station  ton’s  best  dressed  women,  she 
or  privilege”  can  be  extended  licensees  to  use  the  same  solicit-  appeared  at  a  White  House  re- 
oy  the  trial  courts  under  the  agencies  as  are  employed  by  ception  in  what  one  society  edi- 
long-observed  rule  governing  networks  to  drum  up  spot  ad  tor  described  as  “a  floor  length 
I  privileges  of  witnesses  appear-  business.  This,  it  is  explained,  ivory  satin  sheath,  with  scarlet 
"1^.^®-”.  Ju<le®  Charles  is  one  of  the  a.spects  of  television  bodice  and  floor-length  satin 
District  of  Columbia  business  operation  which  was  greatcoat  and  stand  up  collar; 
H  Judg®  overlooked  in  the  Report  on  Net-  a  diamond  tiara  on  her  dark 

nenry  w.  Edgerton  joining,  Broadcasting,  recently  locks  tipped  low  over  the  fore- 

tb  f  concern^  with  the  fact  completed.  head  in  the  manner  in  which 

at  an  ordained  minister  had  «  •  •  bandeaus  now  are  worn.”  Asked 

permitted  to  give  testimony  to  identify  the  designer,  she 

detrimental  to  a  woman  on  trial  NE^  SPRINT  INCOME  g^jj.  j  couldn’t  tell.  You 
or  cruelty  to  a  child.  The  infor-  When  a  newspaper  contracts  see.  I’m  in  charge  of  trademarks 
Illation  was  obtained  in  his  cleri-  for  newsprint  tonnage  as  a  hedge  for  the  Government  and  I  realize 
't  established,  against  shortage  in  its  own  plant  how  important  a  brand  name 

J,  tiiiiik,”  Judge  Fahy  wrote,  and  then  sells  the  un-needed  can  be.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
hat  a  communication  made  in  tonnage  to  other  publishers  at  a  plug  one  designer.” 
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Langer’s  Bill 
Hits  Utilities’ 
Case  on  Ads 


Washington 

Senator  William  Langer  (R., 
S.  Dak.)  has  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  from  al¬ 
lowing  utility  companies  to  de¬ 
duct  for  tax  purposes  or  include 
in  their  rate-making  base  the 
cost  of  advertising  placed  to 
present  “the  other  side”  of  the 
public  power  question. 

The  action  moving  the  issues 
to  the  legislative  level  came  as 
power  companies  pushed  claims 
for  ta.x  relief  before  IRS  and 
prepared  to  submit  final  reply 
briefs  in  the  case  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  a  speech  explaining  his 
bills.  Senator  Langer  said: 

“Testimony  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees  has  revealed 
that  electric  power  companies 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
so  -  called  advertisements  in 
magazines  and  other  media  in 
propagandizing  against  Federal 
electric  power  policies  and  REA. 
These  ^vertisements  made  it 
appear  the  Federal  Government 
was  losing  money  in  Federal 
taxes,  whereas  the  record  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  REA  and  Federal  electric 
power  policies  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  cheaper  pow’er 
rates  to  areas  where  many  pri¬ 
vate  electric  power  companies 
had  refused  to  venture  and 
serv’e  until  after  Federal  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  REA  had  been 
instituted. 

“The  witnesses  who  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  congressional 
committees  have  testified  that 
the  public  utilities  have  listed, 
as  expenses,  before  the  FPC  in 
utility  rate  hearings,  the  cost  of 
such  advertising  propaganda 
against  Government  policies 
dealing  with  Federal  electric 
power  and  rural  electric  coop¬ 
eratives. 

“It  is  bad  enough  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  companies  to  attack 
the  Federal  Government’s  elec¬ 
tric  power  policy  and  the  REA 
but  in  my  opinion  it  adds  insult 
to  injury  to  permit  the  electric 
power  companies  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  pay  for  it 
through  permitting  a  tax  deduc- 
,  tion  on  income  taxes  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  and,  further,  for 
the  public  to  pay  for  such  pro¬ 
paganda  through  higher  rates 
>  due  to  the  cost  of  such  propa¬ 
ganda.” 
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held  in  honor  of  General  Van  by  a  long  distance  operator.  ^  /» 

McmOrahlG  Storv  *^*®®*'  Army,  Helen  had  a  Helen  was  about  to  protest  when  iVSSlffnS 

memorable,  but  embarrassing  the  voice  of  one  of  her  noi'th-  ^ 

{Continued  fro7n  page  16)  experience:  em  stringers  identified  himself.  1 

-  “The  General  had  offered  me  He  then  gave  Helen  the  tip-off  Op0ClclllSl  Oil 

Greek”  government  in  Decern-  a  ride  to  the  review  in  his  jeep,  on  the  Markos  purge:  ^ 

ber  of  that  year.  In  an  effort  Upon  arriving  on  the  scene  of  “Hardly  realizing  what  I  had  T  A  mOT»ir»o 

to  obtain  a  seat  for  this  govern-  the  review,  I  jumped  out  just  been  told,  I  ripped  the  Parlia-  JLidtlll  /  vlllt/llCa 
ment,  the  Communists  launched  as  the  General  turned  to  help  ment  story  out  of  the  machine, 

a  full  scale  attack  on  the  little  me  out.  End  result,  accident,  grabbed  a  piece  of  paper,  and  Morris  Rosenberg,  a  specialist 
mountain  town  of  Konista  in  I  smeared  lipstick  all  over  his  ran  to  the  telegraph  office.  Over  in  Latin  American  affairs, 
northern  Greece.  shirt  sleeves.  And  he  was  w’ear-  the  counter  there,  I  dashed  off  joined  the  Associated  Press’ 

The  attack  occurred  on  Christ-  ing  his  summer  pinks  at  the  a  triple  urgent  bulletin  on  Mar-  World  Sei-vice  this  week.  He  will 
mas  Eve,  1947.  Though  they  time!”  kos  to  the  AP.  Returning  to  my  work  on  Latin  American  .service, 

were  greatly  outnumbered,  the  i  •  i,  n  office,  I  finished  the  Parliament  Mr.  Rosenberg,  39,  for  eight 

defenders  of  Konista  took  full  Kivalry  with  gueen  stoi-y  and  then  started  working  years  was  AP’s  string  con»- 

advantage  of  their  excellent  de-  The  war  continued  to  drag  a  follow-up  for  the  Markos  spondent  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 

fensive  positions  and  they  stub-  itself  out  as  the  guerrillas  re-  bulletin.  This  was  one  night  He  scored  a  beat  on  the  over- 
bomly  held  the  Communists  at  treated  to  their  mountain  when  I  could  have  used  four  throw  of  the  Perez  Jimenez  die- 
bay  for  a  week.  Finally,  a  col-  strongholds.  Helen’s  news  beat  hands.”  tatorship  by  dictating  his  story 

umn  of  nationalist  troops  sue-  shifted  repeatedly  between  the  Helen  Mamas  Zotos  captured  in  Serbo-Croat  to  a  friend  in 
ceeded  in  penetrating  rebel  lines  various  battlefields  and  the  world  headlines  the  following  New  York  who  also  spoke  the 
and  relieving  the  town.  Greek  Capitol  of  Athens.  She  day  via  her  two  “scoops”  out  of  language — which  the  censors  did 

Two  'women  accompanied  sup-  and  Queen  Frederika  became  Greece.  The  Markos  story  had  not.  hile  working  for  AP  in 
porting  relief  troops  into  Ko-  close  friends  and  they  often  broken  through  the  AP  services  Caracas,  he  was  editor  of  the 
nista  on  that  New  Year’s  Eve.  competed  to  “outscoop”  each  24  hours  ahead  of  all  other  news  Cararan  Daily  Jojimal,  a 
Queen  Frederika  entered  the  other  on  a  breaking  news  story,  agencies.  A  cablegram  arrived  whose  editorial  staff  he  organ- 
town  with  a  mule  team.  Helen  while  visiting  the  northern  Hek"  that  day  from  New  ized 

followed  in  a  convoy  of  900  Greek  city  of  Salonika,  Helen  »»  •>  «v  n1«n  inrlnHo  ^snaniqb  Prenrhand 

Greek  troops  who  had  traveled  became  involved  in  a  “cloak-  Red-Hot  Mama  —  Your  also  include  Spanish,  French  and 

23  miles  in  nine  hours  of  forced  and-daeeer”  situation  CBS  Cor-  Markos  story  well  ahead  and  has  Russian.  He  started  journalism 
marching.  Hele„  remember,  th,  pT  had  wen  a  virtual  fr«re«ut  Con-  VniS 

Winding,  precipitous,  mountain  been  murdered  in  Mav  1948  gratulations.  ’  signed— AP  Mart  in  At  tne  univers^ 

road  over  which  the  relief  troops  Months  passed  and  the  case  re-  seemed  to  Helen  that  her 

tramped,  as  being  little  more  mained  unsolved.  Working  on  a  three  years  of  overseas  duty  had 


by  a  long  distance  operator.  A  A  • 

Helen  was  about  to  protest  when  /\r  /vssigns 

the  voice  of  one  of  her  north-  ^ 


kos  to  the  AP.  Returning  to  my  work  on  Latin  American  .serviet 
office,  I  finished  the  Parliament  Mr.  Rosenberg,  39,  for  eight 
stoi-y  and  then  started  working  years  was  AP’s  string  con»- 


than  a  stony  trail.  Reputed  hunch,  Helen  began  a  personal  suddenly  been  reduced  into  one 

rams  and  crater-like  shell  holes  investigation  of  a  Greek  news-  e^orious  day  of  triumph.  Now  ”^-7  ^fore  “ 

had  made  it  nearly  impassable  paperman.  Her  intuition  paid  off  ^^^s  the  time  to  start  thinking  Ufiice  of  War  Information. 

and  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  returning  home.  Now  a  Supervisor 

C-.  the  uewsnaTvermau  as  an  ac-  free-lance  writer,  she  lives  in 

Biller  Siege  enmnlice  tu  the  murder  New  York,  within  view  of  the  Henry  J.  Hartzenbusch,  vet- 

Guerrilla  reinforcements  Things  got  hot  for  Helen  United  Nations  headquarters.  eran  Far  Eastern  correspondent 

swelled  t>ie  rente  nf  +v,e  Kn  AHings  goi  not  lor  Helen  has  been  made  a  supervisor  of 

s  elled  the  ranks  of  the  be-  -^vhen  the  suspect  tried  to  impli-  •  a  p  World  Service  radio-tele- 

siegers  to  nearly  10,000  and  the  eate  her  in  the  murder  plot  His  1  *  1.  'D  A  •  *  •  c.erv‘n<T  Asii. 

bitter  siege  continued.  Konista  S^LatLns  wS^  fin^lW  Raleigh  Papers  Assign  type 

^  tracted  after  weeks  of  police  5  to  Stale  Capitol  ‘ 

or  toth  sides  as  the  pernlla  interrogation.  He  confessed  his  Raleigh,  N.  C.  China-horn,  Mr.  Hartzenbusch 

a  governmental  seat  p^rt  in  a  Communist  plot  to  Bob  Brooks,  night  editor,  speaks  Chinese,  German  and 

tLo  K  f+r  V  create  friction  between  the  heads  a  five-man  staff  handling  French  as  well  as  English.  He 

e  oattm.  ISO  one  Slept  that  United  States  and  Greece  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer’s  replaces  Richard  Newcomb,  re- 

dwiii”'^”\il"i.  w  V**  ®  Konista  through  the  murder  of  an  coverage  of  the  General  As-  assigned  to  AP’s  General  Desk, 

d  elling  that  Helen  occupied  American  correspondent.  Helen  sembly.  Mr.  Hartzenbusch’s  service  in- 

T+1  ^  family,  became  the  State’s  star  witness  Members  of  the  staff  include  eludes  assignments  in  Shanghai, 

ne  Dauie  was  too  big  and  it  when  the  case  went  to  trial  on  Charles  Clay,  Roy  Parker  Jr.,  Tokyo,  Australia  and  Manila 

.  April  12,  1949.  Charles  Craven  and  David  He  came  to  AP’s  New  York 

Artillery  fire  never  ceased  Cooper.  World  Ser^^ce  headquarters 

around  us.  The  Communist  lines  2  Sets  of  I>eads  Lawrence  Wofford,  chief  pho-  from  Manila  two  years  ago. 

months  prior  to  the  toprapher  for  the  News  &  Ob-  Since  then  he  has  been  speciil* 

nf  n  now  court  trial,  Helen  covered  an  server,  will  have  a  staff  on  hand  izing  in  Asian  news. 

Barlfir.fr  flno-o  orV,  important  story  on  the  shaky  to  record  pictorially  what  the  AP  General  Manager  Frank 

I  condition  of  the  Greek  cabinet,  legislators  are  doing.  J.  Starzel  has  announced  th. 

enHlJilv  tLrn^rrr  iLa  -Tf®"  A  special  session  of  the  Greek  .  temporary  assignment  of  Paul 

Tbf.  ^if^erf.  nf  ifr.  '  Parliament  had  been  summoned  ^  **  Sanders  as  general  administra- 

liffaH  a  wofir  lafor  decide  on  a  vote  of  confidence  Chicago  News  Has  tiyg  supervisor  of  AP  operations 

trnv<»rnmf.Tit  ro'  f  ^  I  for  tbc  Cabinet.  Helen  had  been  Lincoln  Section  in  the  Caribbean, 

government  reinforcements  ar-  i.  .r  ^  i  i  j  r,  ,  r  »«i.r 

rived  on  the  scene.  As  the  Com-  '''Siting  for  four  sleepless  days  Chicago  Mr.  Sanders  whose  re^ 

muni.st  cause  became  more  des-  f ^  ®  the  Parliarnent  Abraham  Lincoln  assignment  is  ^I^tin  Amerujn 

_ i-u-  _ .  debated  the  fate  of  the  cabinet.  .  _ 1  _  news  editor  in  AP’s  World  Sen 


Biller  Siege 


New  York,  within  view  of  the 
United  Nations  headquarters. 


Service  Supervisor 

Henry  J.  Hartzenbusch,  vet¬ 
eran  Far  Eastern  correspondent, 
has  been  made  a  supervisor  of 
AP  World  Service  radio-tele¬ 
type  circuits  serving  Asii, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe. 

China-horn,  Mr.  Hartzenbusch 


was  too  near.  She  wrote: 

“Artillery  fire  never  ceased 
around  us.  The  Communist  lines 
w'ere  less  than  two  miles  dis- 


government  reinforcements  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene.  As  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause  became  more  des- 


2  Sets  of  I.e’ads 


record  pictorially  what  the  AP  General  Manager  Frank 
fislators  are  doing.  J.  Starzel  has  announced  tin 

•  temporary  assignment  of  Paul 

I  .  w,  Sanders  as  general  administra- 

ilioago  News  Has  ^iyg  supervisor  of  AP  operations 

incoln  Section  in  the  Caribbean. 

Chicago  Mr.  Sanders,  whose  regular 

The  stoi-y  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a^-'siffnment  is 

«.:ii  Kf.  o  news  editor  in  AP’s  World  Serv 


perate,  the  Markos  regime  re-  Chicago  will  be  told  in  a  ] 

To  save  time,  she  made  use  of  ,  rui.nnn  > 


sorted  to  barbarious  extremes 
of  warfare. 


warfare.  two  typewriters  and  set  up  con-  j2.  John  Bausman,  a  memoer « 

Helen  covered  the  story  for  ^“^^ng  lead  paragraphs  in  each  Literary  Editor  Van  Allen  AP  staff  in  Frankfurt,  has  bj 
e  AP  and  her  accounts  of  the  .  Bradley,  is  in  charge  of  the  appointed  correspondent 


tabloid  .section  of  the  Chicago  will  work  in  Havana. 
Daily  News  on  Feb.  12.  John  Bausman,  a  member  ( 


the  AP  and  her  accounts  of  the  ,  -o  ...  ...  .....  -.^.r  . 

tragedy  made  headlines  around  ^  phone  call  from  her  Parlia-  section,  said  the  cover  of  the  dapest,  Hungary,  succeeaw 
the  world.  "lent  stringer  informed  Helen  section  will  be  a  full-color  re-  Carl  Hartman,  who  is  traus- 

Aside  from  war’s  grim  reali-  ^hat  the  cabinet  had  finally  been  production  of  the  portrait  of  ferring  to  Frankfurt, 
ties,  a  war  correspondent  fre-  given  a  vote  of  confidence.  He  Lincoln  by  Allen  Tupper  True  Hungarian  authorities  !»“ 
quently  enjoyed  experiences  of  vras  giving  her  a  breakdown  on  which  hangs  in  the  Henry  R.  told  Mr.  Hartman  his  resid«‘ 
a  more  humorous  nature.  At  a  the  voting  when  their  conversa-  Huntington  Library  and  Art  visa  would  not  be  extended.  Tbff 
review  of  Greek  army  troops  tion  was  suddenly  interrupted  Gallery  in  San  Marino,  Calif.  did  not  give  any  official  reason 
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Bereavement 
Time  Clause 
In  Contracts 

Baltimore 

Birthday  holidays  and  time  off 
for  funerals  of  relatives  are  pro- 
Tided  in  new  contracts  between 
Baltimore  newspapers  and  their 
anions. 

All  of  the  contracts  have  a 
provision  for  three  days  off  for 
the  funeral  or  bereavement  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  close  relative — mother, 
father,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter  or  spouse,  but  not  in¬ 
laws  or  other  relatives. 

The  funeral  clause,  however, 
states  that  in  case  the  worker’s 
regular  day  off  falls  in  the  3-day 
period,  it  counts  both  as  his  day 
off  and  the  funeral  leave  with 
pay. 

Most  of  the  contracts  give  the 
worker  his  birthday  as  a  paid 
holiday.  The  Baltimore  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  Memorial  Day 
u  a  holiday  at  the  Sunpapers, 
but  the  independent  News  Union 
of  Baltimore,  which  represents 
workers  at  the  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American,  gets  the 
birthday  holiday  instead. 

No  Replacements 

The  birthday  clause  does  not 
require  the  publishers  to  hire 
replacements  for  those  taking 
the  day,  according  to  John  W. 
Kotun,  personnel  director  of  the 
Sunpapers. 

The  News  Union  contract 
does  not  have  the  funeral  clause. 

Many  of  the  agreements  were 
months — and  in  the  case  of  the 
Guild,  a  year  and  a  half — in 
negotiation.  The  wage  pattern 
in  two-year  contracts  calls  for 
weekly  increases  of  $4  on  the 
retroactivity  date  and  $3  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year. 
Guild  members  were  given  a 
I  lump-sum  payment  amounting 
to  $3  a  week  from  July  16,  1957 
to  July  15, 1958,  if  still  employed 
when  the  contract  was  signed;  a 
raise  retroactive  to  July  15, 

1958,  and  another  $3  July  16, 

1959. 

Mechanical  unions  were  given 
new  sick-leave  benefits.  Under 
expired  contracts,  benefits 
for  non-occupational  sicknesses 
or  injuries  were  50%  of  the 
I  porker’s  base  pay,  such  bene¬ 
fits  not  to  exceed  $50  weekly. 
^  The  maximum  benefits  were  in- 
^  creased  to  $60  weekly. 

Numerous  differences  in  the 
I  week  also  are  provided, 

J^Ring  from  a  35-hour  week 

or  stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
mailers  on  the  night  shift  to  40 
■  hours. 

*  'editor  at  PUBLISHER 


A  bump  procedure  has  been 
set  up  in  the  Guild  contract  to 
be  used  in  case  of  layoffs  or  cuts 
in  the  forces.  The  contract  has 
a  pro-rated  vacation  setup  of  1 
day  for  each  25  days  of  work 
with  a  May  1  cutoff  date,  with 
earned  vacation  pay  payable  to 
the  estate  in  case  a  worker  dies 
before  he  has  taken  the  time  off, 
or  payable  when  he  leaves  the 
Sunpapers. 

And  severance  pay  is  payable 
to  the  estate  of  an  employee 
under  Guild  jurisdiction  who  dies 
in  military  service. 

The  military  clause  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Sunpapers  pay 
the  difference  between  the 
worker’s  salary  and  his  pay 
while  on  leave  of  absence  for 
National  Guard  duty  for  “at 
least  the  first  two  weeks.” 

And  the  Guild  agreement  al¬ 
lows  an  employee  after  three 
years  of  employment,  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  for  good  reason, 
four-year  leaves  of  absence  for 
American  Newspaper  Guild  of¬ 
fice  holders,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  six-months  matern¬ 
ity  leave  without  pay  after  a 
year  of  employment. 

The  Guild  contract  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  of  the  American 
Ai'bitration  Association  instead 
of  arbitration  by  former  Judge 
Joseph  Sherbow  as  provided  in 
previous  contracts;  the  50-cent 
night  differential  for  shifts  be¬ 
gun  after  noon  instead  of  after 
6  p.m.;  pay  in  higher  classifica¬ 
tions  for  each  day  the  employee 
is  used  more  than  half  time  in 
the  higher  classification,  rather 
than  when  used  more  than  half 
a  week. 

• 

Tony  Cabral  Dies; 

News  Photographer 

Boston 

Anthony  P.  Cabral,  65,  news 
photographer  for  the  Boston 
Traveler  for  33  years,  died  Jan. 
26  after  abdominal  surgery. 

He  had  covered  most  of  the 
major  news  stories  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  Coolidge  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  had  developed  a 
unique  technique  for  covering 
the  Patriot’s  Day  Marathon.  He 
rode  in  a  motorcycle  sidecar  in 
front  of  the  runners,  snapping 
pictures  from  the  start  to  the 
finish. 

He  was  on  the  spot  in  the 
1916  Election  Night  trolley  ac¬ 
cident  in  Fort  Point  Channel 
that  claimed  46  lives.  He  was 
one  of  12  survivors. 

Interested  in  many  things,  he 
held  licenses  as  a  master  elec¬ 
trician,  notary  public  and  motion 
picture  operator,  and  was  an 
avid  yachtsman,  one-time  com¬ 
modore  of  the  Charlesgate  Yacht 
Club.  In  the  early  days  of  radio, 
he  built  a  battery-powered  set 
for  William  Cardinal  O’Connell. 
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Broker  Sees 
Small  Papers 
Making  Gains 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Small  newspapers  are  “closer 
to  meeting  increasing  costs  than 
ever  before  in  the  last  10  years,” 
Marion  Krehbiel,  president  of 
Bailey-  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  said  at  the  Wyoming 
Press  Association’s  winter  meet¬ 
ing  here  Jan.  23-24. 

Papers  have  still  not  quite 
caught  up  with  a  280  percent 
increase  in  costs  since  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Krehbiel  said. 

“Our  grosses  are  bigger,  our 
nets  are  bigger,  but  they’re  in 
50  cent  dollars,”  he  added.  “If 
you  had  a  50  cent  pre-war  rate, 
it  should  be  $1.40  now.  A  pre¬ 
war  $2  rate  should  now  be 
$5.50.” 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  a  Kansas  broker 
and  consultant,  predicted  a  gain 
in  national  advertising,  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  color,  better  relation¬ 
ships  with  advertising  agencies, 
and  more  transitions  to  offset 
printing  for  smaller  newspapers. 

3%  More  Revenue 

He  said  there  has  been  no 
loss  in  general  revenue  on  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  during  1958, 
citing  a  national  weekly  average 
revenue  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  percent. 

“The  average  newspaper 
should  get  about  three  percent 
more  revenue  each  year  to  meet 
inflation  and  other  rising  costs,” 
he  advised. 

Small  papers  must  improve 
their  positioning  of  national  ac¬ 
counts,  provide  tear  sheets  and 
straighten  out  “the  billing  mess” 
to  achieve  this  result,  he  said. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Wyoming  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  a  law  be  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  for  compul¬ 
sory  paid  printing  of  minutes 
of  school  board  meetings  in  the 
state’s  newspapers. 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  who  has  served 
in  five  sessions  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  as  a  representative, 
was  publisher  of  the  weekly  Nor¬ 
ton  County  (Kans.)  Champion 
for  14  years  before  it  was 
merged  with  a  daily. 

Miss  Velma  Linford,  Wyo¬ 
ming  state  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  told  the  publish¬ 
ers  the  state’s  school  districts 
have  told  her  they  don’t  want 
such  a  law. 

“I  believe  the  press  should 
have  someone  at  all  school  board 
meetings,”  she  said.  “They  could 
strike  some  minutes  if  you  didn’t 
cover  them.” 


E.  P.  Hanway  of  the  Casper 
Tribune-Herald  and  Star  was 
elected  president  and  Curtis 
Whaley  of  the  Powell  Tribune, 
vicepresident,  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

H.  E.  Newbranch 
Dies;  Omaha  Editor 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Harvey  E.  Newbranch,  83,  re¬ 
tired  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  died  Jan. 
27  of  a  heart  attack. 

Death  ended  a  career  that 
spanned  more  than  a  half  a 
century.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1920  for  an  editorial, 
“The  Law  and  the  Jungle,” 
after  courthouse  riots.  His  “God 
Hates  a  Coward”  written  in  1949 
as  his  career  was  drawing  to 
a  close  was  reprinted  by  the 
millions  and  brought  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  In  1933  he 
was  given  a  trip  to  Europe  by 
the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation  for  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  Newbranch’s  entire  news¬ 
paper  career,  except  for  boyhood 
experiences  on  a  weekly,  was 
with  the  World-Herald.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  in  1911.  He  retired 
in  1949  and  remained  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  an  editorial  contributor 
until  December  1953. 

Mr.  Newbranch  was  a  native 
of  Iowa  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1886. 
Creighton  University  gave  him 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1929. 

• 

McMurray  Near  90 

Fayottbville,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  who  will  be 
90  on  Feb.  12,  is  recovering  from 
hip  injuries  suffered  in  a  recent 
fall  at  the  home  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Lilly.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murray  retired  in  1931.  He  had 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  the  Chicago 
American  and  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal.  His  niece’s  husband  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server. 
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Lincoln 
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I  would  save  the  Union,  I  would 
save  it  the  shortest  way  under 
the  constitution.  The  sooner  the 
national  authority  can  be  re¬ 
stored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will 
be — ‘the  Union  as  it  was.’  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

“My  pai'amount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  is  not  either  to  save  or  des¬ 
troy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that  ...  I  have  here  stated  my 
purpose  according  to  my  view 
of  official  duty;  and  I  intend 
no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  free.” 

Era  of  Special  W  riter 

Lincoln’s  administration 
ushered  in  the  era  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Writer.  The  Lincoln  scholar, 
James  G.  Randall,  referred  to 
the  period  as  “at  once  a  period 
of  remarkable  active  newspaper 
enterprise  and  of  lax  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  the  press.” 

It  was  said  that  “no  war  was 
ever  before  so  waged  in  the 
world’s  eye.”  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  spent  large  sums  on  their 
war  coverage.  The  New  York 
Herald  spent  over  $500,000. 
War  correspondents  could  be 
found  on  all  fronts  and  on  every 
march  and  they  were  given 
special  privileges. 

“Some  generals  with  political 
ambitions  courted  the  press,” 
noted  Mr.  Newman.  “Many  in¬ 
effective  commanders  w’ho  played 
up  to  the  press  were  made  to 
look  good,  while  capable  leaders 
like  Grant  and  Sherman,  who 
had  little  patience  with  the 
press,  were  generally  victims  of 


a  ci-itical  press.  A  Cincinnati 
editor  called  Sherman  ‘insane’ 
and  for  this,  and  many  other 
reasons,  Shennan  became  the 
most  severe  of  the  Union  gen¬ 
erals  in  dealing  with  reporters 
and  editors.” 

Russell's  Diarj' 

William  Howard  Russell  was 
the  famed  war  correspondent  for 
the  London  Times  of  that 
period.  He  was  considered  a 
shrewd  and  completely  honest 
obseiwer.  His  diaiy  contains  one 
of  the  best  contemporary  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Lincoln,  written  in 
one  long  paragraph  as  follows: 

“Soon  afterward  there  en¬ 
tered,  with  a  shambling,  loose,  ir¬ 
regular,  almost  unsteady  gait, 
a  tall,  lank,  lean  man,  consider¬ 
ably  over  six  feet  in  height,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  long  pendu¬ 
lous  arms,  terminating  in  hands 
of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
which,  however,  were  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  proportion  by  his  feet. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting, 
wrinkled  suit  of  black,  which  put 
one  in  mind  of  an  undertaker’s 
uniform  at  a  funeral;  round 
his  neck  a  rope  of  black  silk  was 
knotted  in  a  large  bulb,  with 
flying  ends  projecting  beyond  the 
collar  of  his  coat;  his  turned 
doAvn  shirtcollar  disclosed  a 
sinewy  muscular  yellow  neck, 
and  above  that,  nestling  in  a 
great  black  mass  of  hair,  brist¬ 
ling  and  compact  like  a  riff  of 
mourning  pins,  rose  the  strange 
quaint  face  and  head,  covered 
with  its  thatch  of  wild  republican 
hair,  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
impression  produced  by  the  size 
of  his  extremities,  and  by  his 
flapping  and  wide  projecting 
ears,  may  be  removed  by  the 
appearance  of  kindliness,  saga¬ 
city,  and  the  awkward  bon- 
hommie  of  his  face;  the  mouth 
is  absolutely  prodigious;  the 
lips,  straggling  and  extending 
almost  from  one  line  of  black 
beard  to  the  other,  are  kept  in 
order  by  two  deep  furrows  from 
the  nostril  to  the  chin;  the  nose 
itself  —  a  prominent  organ  — 
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stands  out  from  the  face  with 
an  inquiring,  anxious  air,  as 
though  it  were  sniffing  for  some 
good  thing  in  the  wind;  the  eyes 
dark,  full  and  deeply  set,  are 
penetrating,  but  full  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  almost  amounts 
to  tenderness;  and  above  them 
projects  the  shaggy  brow,  run¬ 
ning  into  the  small  hard  frontal 
space,  the  development  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  ac¬ 
curately,  owing  to  the  irregular 
flocks  of  thick  hair  carelessly 
biTJshed  across  it.  One  would 
say  that,  although  the  mouth 
was  made  to  enjoy  a  joke,  it 
could  also  utter  the  severest 
sentence  which  the  head  could 
dictate,  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  be  ever  more  willing  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  and 
to  enjoy  what  he  considers  the 
amenities  of  life,  than  to  take  a 
harsh  view  of  men’s  nature  and 
of  the  world,  and  to  estimate 
things  in  an  ascetic  or  puritan 
spirit.  A  person  who  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  street  would  not 
take  him  to  be  what — according 
to  the  usages  of  European  soci¬ 
ety — is  called  a  ‘gentleman’; 
and,  indeed,  since  I  came  to  the 
United  States,  I  have  heard  more 
disparaging  allusions  made  by 
Americans  to  him  on  that  ac¬ 
count  than  I  could  have  expected 
among  simple  republicans,  where 
all  should  be  equals;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  be  i)os- 
sible  for  the  most  indifferent 
observer  to  pass  him  in  the 
street  without  notice.” 

Disliked  Suppression 

In  general,  it  was  Lincoln’s 
policy  to  avoid  suppression  of 
any  newspaper  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  to  endure 
abuse  as  the  price  of  press 
freedom. 

“While  there  were  a  few  cases 
of  actual  suppression  of  papers, 
including  that  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  where  a  single  issue  of 
a  newspaper  would  be  seized 
without  the  paper  being  sup¬ 
pressed,”  said  Mr.  Newman,  who 
recalled  one  case  of  a  “scoop” 
after  which  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped 
in  and  prevented  Secretary 
Stanton  from  acting  against 
Henry  E.  Wing,  a  New  York 
Tribune  reporter. 

“Wing  had  made  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  to  Grant  at  a 
time  when  the  entire  country 
was  without  news  as  to  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Grant  and  his  army  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Virginia,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Newman.  “Wing 
made  his  way  back  by  walking, 
by  railroad  handcar  and  other 
means.  He  sent  a  wire  to  Charles 
A.  Dana,  then  assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  (later  to  become 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun) 


stating  that  if  he  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  100  words  to  the 
Tribune,  he  would  tell  the  War 
Department  what  he  had  so 
laboriously  learned.  Stanton 
threatened  Wing  with  arrest, 
but  Lincoln  approved  the  ‘deal’ 
and  spoke  at  length  to  Wing, 
and  according  to  the  story, 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead  when 
the  inteiwiew  was  over.” 

Wins  Over  Bennett 

James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the 
New  York  Herald  was  Lincoln’s 
greatest  press  problem,  says  Mr. 
Newman,  who  explained:  “Ben¬ 
nett  constantly  shifted  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Eventually  Lincoln  won 
him  over  completely.  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Medill  asking  how  this 
might  be  accomplished  and 
Medill  advised  that  since  money 
would  not  influence  Bennett  per¬ 
haps  social  position  would.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  in  1864,  Lincoln  offered 
to  make  Bennett  United  States 
minister  to  France.  Bennett  dfr 
dined,  but  his  support  and  con¬ 
sideration  from  that  time  on 
was  obvious.” 

Lincoln  chose  many  news¬ 
papermen  for  official  positions. 

• 

Souvenir  Lincoln 
Section  Planned 

Springfield,  D1. 

The  two  dailies  in  Abrdiam 
Lincoln’s  home  town  plan  a 
souvenir  section  in  connection 
with  the  Lincoln  Sesquicenten- 
nial  celebration. 

The  morning  Illinois  Stott 
Journal  and  the  evening  lUitm 
State  Register,  Copley  news¬ 
papers,  will  publish  the  section 
as  part  of  their  editions  Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.  11.  It  will  be  called 
“Souvenir  Album  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  portraits.” 

The  section  will  carry  adver¬ 
tising.  Early  plans  call  for  a 
24-page  tabloid  section  with  a 
Lincoln  portrait  cover  page  in 
color. 

• 

Just  Heads  ICMA 
Film  Sales  Group 

Chicago 

F.  Ward  Just,  publisher  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  NewsSvo^ 
has  been  named  chairman  of  > 
sales  committee  to  promote  the 
color  film,  “As  The  Twig  Is 
Bent,  The  Tree’s  Inclined,”  made 
by  Whitlock  &  Co.,  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  16-mm  movie  is  a  pubht 
relations  film  on  the  value  of 
carrier  boy  training  and  is  d*" 
signed  for  showing  to  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Orders  can 
placed  through  ICMA’s  Centra* 
Office,  513  Wilson  Bldg., 

Tex.,  at  the  delivered  price  of 
$133  per  film. 
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Young  Readers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


they  have  collected  from  reader- 
ship  studies  indicates  little  or 
no  change  in  the  reading  habits 
of  teen  agers  before  and  after 
the  advent  of  TV.” 

However,  Dr.  Gallup  predicted 
that  unless  newspapers  are 
ready  to  match  TV  in  efforts  to 
win  adherents,  almost  certainly 
newspaper  circulation  will  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  growing  popu¬ 
lation. 

“The  age-old  prejudice  against 
interpretation  of  news  and 
against  background  material 
must  be  re-examined  in  the  light 
of  current  needs  and  current 
competition,”  advised  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup.  “News  magazines,  TV  and 
radio  commentators  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  people  want  to  be 
told  the  sigpiificance  of  current 
happenings  and  what  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  them. 

“Newspapei's  of  the  country 
have  been  inordinately  modest,” 
he  continued.  “They  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  everyone  knows  why 
it  is  important  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  every  day  reading  the 
press.  That  is  a  dangerous  as¬ 
sumption.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  newspapers  should 
suggest  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  that  young  people  and 
adults  should  give  daily  to  the 
reading  of  newspapers.  Far 
from  resenting  such  advice,  the 
general  public  would  welcome 
it.” 

The  speaker  suggested  three 
ways  by  which  newspapers  can 
study  the  interests  of  young 
readers:  1)  readership  studies, 
2)  newsstand  checks  on  maga¬ 
zines  young  persons  buy,  3)  se¬ 
lect  a  bright  high  school  boy 
and  girl  to  report  what  young 
people  talk  about. 

He  concluded  with  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  : 

“1)  Don’t  let  a  day  go  by 
without  promoting  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  means  to  succeed  in 
school  and  in  life.  2)  Suggest 
minimum  standard  of  one  hour 
a  day  for  reading  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  adults  and  at  least  30 
minutes  a  day  for  high  school 
students.  3)  Keep  constantly  in 
touch  with  current  interests  of 
your  next  generation  of  read¬ 
ers.” 

Eugene  Gilbert,  president  of 
Gilbert  Youth  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  has  a  weekly  article 
about  youth  distributed  by  the 
Associated  Press,  told  why 
newspapers  need  to  attract 
young  readers  by  showing  that 
homes  are  being  established  now 
by  very  young  couples. 

He  distributed  fact  sheets 
showing  that  the  peak  year  for 

editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


'APPLE  PIE'  ORDER — Some  600  apple  pies  in  a  special  "pie  chart" 
box  were  delivered  this  week  to  agency  and  advertiser  personnel  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  by  way  of  introducing  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times'  new  reader- 
ship  and  duplication  study  just  completed  by  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associ¬ 
ates.  Shown  discussing  promotion  are  (left  to  right):  William  K.  Blethen, 
publisher,  the  Times;  J.  Rufus  Doig,  president,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.; 
and  Robert  M.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board,  Erwin,  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc. 


marriage  of  w'omen  is  18  and 
one-third  of  the  first  children  in 
families  are  bom  to  mothers 
20  and  under.  Teen  agers  now 
have  allowances  and  earnings 
reaching  nine  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

“The  teen  age  population  will 
increase  70%  between  1950  and 
1965,”  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  “It  is 
important  to  give  these  young 
people  entertainment  in  your 
new’spapers.” 

^  * 

Information  Freedom 
Demanded  by  Speakers 

In  a  panel  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  appealed  to  newspapers  to 
dig  for  the  news  and  make  every 
effort  to  get  it.  Then,  he  pointed 
out,  cases  can  be  built  up  when 
officeholders  withhold  records. 

“The  right  to  know  through 
advertising  is  just  as  important 
as  the  right  to  know'  through 
news,”  said  Mr.  Williams.  “Bu¬ 
reaus  are  setting  up  ways  to 
impede  the  flow  of  the  right 
to  advertise.  For  example,  pat¬ 
ent  law’yers  can’t  advertise.  It 
should  be  legal  to  advertise  any¬ 
thing  that  it  is  legal  to  sell. 
This  is  a  fundamental  right. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  of 
the  press  unless  there  is  free¬ 
dom  of  advertising.” 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Award,  Raymond 
Clapper  Award,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Award  (three  times)  and 
Nieman  Fellowship  winner, 
made  a  hard-hitting  attack  on 
official  secrecy  in  Washington. 

for  February  7,  1959 


He  told  how  the  records  of 
the  Air  Force  were  not  made 
available  to  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  as  required  by 
law,  with  the  President  backing 
the  Defense  Department’s  re¬ 
fusal. 

“We  should  prod  Congress  to 
prod  the  GAO  to  go  into  this 
and  see  if  executive  privilege, 
not  substantiated  by  law,  is  be¬ 
ing  used  for  corruption,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  “This  is 
a  vital  Constitutional  question 
that  is  Important  from  a  fiscal 
stand  point.  If  Congress  is  to 
control  budgets,  it  must  know 
how  the  money  is  spent. 

“I  want  Washington  records 
as  open  as  those  I  used  to  see 
in  courthouses  and  city  halls  I 
covered,”  concluded  the  speaker. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D.-Calif.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Information,  de¬ 
cried  government  secrecy. 

“What  the  government  does 
affects  your  pocketbook,”  he 
said.  “We  are  faced  with  claims 
of  privilege  by  the  Executive 
that  changes  it  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  laws  to  whims  of  men.” 

Mr.  Moss  charged  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  out  selectively  in¬ 
stead  of  fully  as  required  by 
law. 

*  *  « 

Political  Leaders 
Greet  the  Press 

Several  political  leaders  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  at  vari¬ 
ous  meetings,  including  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D.-Texas), 
majority  leader;  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  secretary  -  general. 
United  Nations,  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodgre,  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UN. 


Carmine  G.  DeSapio,  New 
York  Democratic  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  and  leader  of  Tam¬ 
many,  asserted: 

“I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  the  opportunity  to  reply,  to 
rebut,  to  tell  you  nice  people 
where  to  get  off,  and  to  dedi¬ 
cate  an  editorial  to  your  edi¬ 
torialists.” 

He  accused  publishers  of  abus¬ 
ing  their  power  by  unbridled 
partisanship. 

“The  result,”  he  said,  “has 
been  to  color,  to  camouflage,  to 
emphasize,  to  omit  and,  yes,  to 
distort  news.  Just  as  people  de¬ 
pend  on  a  public  utility,  they 
must  depend  on  newspapers  as 
reliable  sources  of  information. 
Too  often  the  front  page  tells 
at  a  glance  the  owner’s  view¬ 
point.  The  press  has  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  voters,  politicians  and 
officials  and  much  reform  is 
needed  by  the  press  —  but  I  am 
not  proud  of  everything  about  it. 

“Can  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  state  expect  even  a  reason¬ 
able  minimum  of  support  from 
the  press  for  the  best  candidate 
it  nominates?”  asked  Mr.  De¬ 
Sapio.  “No.  If  this  continues, 
candidates  will  have  to  be  se¬ 
lected  for  their  personality  and 
ability  to  project  themselves 
through  television — rather  than 
on  the  ability  to  project  their 
views  and  philosophies  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.” 

Edwin  G.  Michaelian,  West¬ 
chester  County  Republican 
chairman,  told  of  efforts  of  his 
party  to  sell  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  image  of  the  GOP. 

“Good  government  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  without  the  aid  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  declared  Mr.  Michaelian. 
“Your  objective  and  ours  is  the 
same  —  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  state  and  nation.” 

• 

Non-Deductible  Liquor 
Ads  Is  Goal  of  Drys 

Washington 

William  N.  Plymat,  Des 
Moines  insurance  executive,  who 
is  promoting  a  move  leading  to 
a  petition  to  Congress  to  deny 
federal  tax  deduction  to  cover 
liquor  advertising,  will  be  here 
over  the  weekend  to  intensify 
his  campaign. 

Mr.  Plymat  is  president  of 
Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
a  company  which  offers  reduced 
premiums  to  applicants  for 
automobile  accident  insurance  if 
they  are  nondrinkers.  He  will 
attend  a  board  meeting  of  Allied 
Youth. 

The  Methodist  Board  of 
Temperance,  coordinator  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  curb  sales  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  denying  use  of  the 
mail  to  periodicals  carrying 
liquor  ads,  has  taken  no  position 
on  Mr.  Plymat’s  proposition. 
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no  increase  at  all  between  the 
late  20’s  and  the  late  50’s.  The 
entire  increase  in  average  size 
of  U.  S.  newspapers  has  come 
from  an  average  rate  of  increase 
of  about  1%  percent  per  year  in 
volume  of  advertising  during 
this  period  of  three  decades.” 

Mr.  Fowler  wondered  if  an 
increase  in  editorial  content 
would  improve  newspapers’  com¬ 
petitive  position  for  advertising, 
less  than  the  peak  demand  in  • 

1956,  Robert  M.  Fowler,  presi-  Circulation  Prize 
dent  of  the  Newsprint  Associa-  in  Pittsburgh 

tion  of  Canada  told  the  New 

York  State  Publishers  Associ-  Pittsburgh 

ation  in  New  York  this  week.  A  circulation  battle,  based  on 

“Your  total  consumption  social  security  numbers,  broke 
dropped  by  220,000  tons  which  out  here  this  week, 
included  about  40,000  tons  lost  The  Sun-Telegraph,  which 
by  strikes  in  New  York  and  in  ran  a  similar  contest  last  year 
the  Mid-West  during  the  closing  for  four  months,  was  first  to 
weeks  of  the  year,”  Mr.  Fowler  announce  a  repeat,  offering 
said.  $4,000  in  weekly  prizes  to  read- 

He  said  he  was  certain  that  whose  S-S  numbers  match 
publishers  on  this  continent  those  published  daily. 

“can  put  aside,  once  and  for  all.  The  Press  countered  by  dou- 
their  fears  of  recurring  and  prize  money  to  $8,000  and 

serious  shortages  of  newsprint.”  the  Post-Gazette  made  it  a 
Touching  on  the  size  of  U.  S.  three-horse  race  with  $5,000  as 
newspapers,  “which  is  a  most  the  weekly  stake, 
important  component  of  news-  .  .  *  n  . 

print  demand,”  Mr.  Fowler  cited  Sun.  Editions  Misseo 
figures  showing  the  average  Columbus,  Ohio 

number  of  pages  of  U.  S.  dailies  The  Dispatch  and  Citizen 

and  Sunday  papers  increased  a  were  unable  to  publish  Sunday 
little  more  than  50  percent  be-  editions  of  Feb.  1  because  press- 
tween  the  early  20’s  and  the  men  failed  to  report  for  work, 
present  time.  The  contract  expired  Dec.  31. 

“Going  behind  the  figure  of  They  returned  in  time  to  get  out 
total  pages,”  he  said,  “we  find  the  Ohio  State  Journal  for  its 
that  the  average  number  of  home  edition  Monday,  and  nego- 


Fowler  Says 
No  Fear  Of 
Paper  Dearth 


A.NNOUNCEMEiNTS 

Publications  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


EDITOR  WITH  CAPITAL  seeks  major 
or  minor  ownership  of  large  weekly 
or  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area  or  Connecticut.  Write  Box  634, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES,  3  in  Central 
Florida.  “Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

CHART  AREA  3  Weekly  newspaper 
and  large,  well  equipped  commercial 
plant,  now  grossing  $160,000,  with  fine 
growth  potential.  This  property  can 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  years  from  its 
own  earnings.  $40,000  down  will  han- 
dle.  Write  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PROSPEROUS  PUBUSHING  business 
in  south  central  New  York.  Two  news¬ 
papers  and  fine  commercial  printing, 
grossing  well  over  $40,000,  net  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Growth  mtential.  Johnson  and 
Lynch,  Brokers.  Newfield,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHWEST  SEMI-WEEKLY,  ready 
to  go  daily.  Fastest  growing  area  in 
Chart  Area  10.  Unlimited  potential. 
Requires  over  $40,000  down.  ARIZONA 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES.  625  E. 
Main.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Ph.  WO  4-8681, 
Affiliate,  Cummins  Realty  &  Trust. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 


YOUNG,  aggressive  newspapermta 
wants  to  purchase  daily  in  the  $200,000 
to  $500,000  gross  class.  The  paper  must 
be  in  an  area  with  growth  possibilities 
and  diversified  industry.  Will  purchase 
control  with  option  on  remainder  or 
full  interest.  C%art  areas  1,  2.  11,  or 
12  preferred,  however,  solicit  replies 
from  any  but  traditionally  southern 
communities.  Confidences  respected.  No 
brokers.  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
"Sales-Publisher” 

Situations  Wanted — Administrative. 


WEST  COAST  weekly  grossing  over 
$175,000  a  year.  Ehccellent  equipment. 
Large  shop.  In  one  of  fastest  growing 
areas,  and  paper  is  keeping  pace  with 
this  growth.  Should  do  well  over  $200,- 
000  this  year.  Ask  29  percent  down 
and  good  terms  on  balance.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the 
West.  Box  416,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


WORKING  INTEREST  in  small  daily 
or  large  weekly  sought  by  experienced 
newsman,  33,  with  several  thousand 
dollars  to  invest.  Ten  years  reporting 
and  editing  in  daily  field.  Now  copy 
editor  for  metropolitan  daily.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Family  man.  Box  609, 
E^tor  &  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  8  DAILY 
2800  paid  circulation  in  county  seat 
city  of  7,000.  Grossing  in  excess  of 
$50,000  with  owner  take-out  near 
Us.OOO.  Sale  price  of  $70,000  with 
20%  down  includes  real  estate.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  plant.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  for  an  aggressive 
publisher.  Write  in  detail  in  complete 
confidence.  Broker.  Box  535,  Editor  A 
Publi.sher. 


Information 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO 
KNOW?  Information?  Facts?  Material 
on  any  subject.  Reasonable  rates.  Mar¬ 
garet  Anne  Wert,  Research  Specialist, 
115  N.  23rd  St.  ;  damp  Hill,  Pa. 


Literary  Agents 


-MOVIES 


AUTHOR’S  AGENT  — T.V.  - . 

— BOOKS.  No  reader’s  fee.  Naomi 
Bender  Sinks,  Northfield  Center,  Ohio. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  $70,000  gross.  If 
not  a  publisher,  state  qualifications. 
Half  cash.  Choice  coast  area.  Broker. 
Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


RURAL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  in 
area  with  farming,  resort  and  some 
industrial  income.  Grossing  $38,000. 
price  $42,000,  $12,000  down.  Fine  plant 
makes  this  a  bargain.  Clears  $10,000 
for  owners  with  no  solicitation.  Eager 
beaver  can  do  much  better.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.,  KE  3-1361. 


Fealures-Syndicates 


FREE — thirty-six  releases  of  adventure 
strip  of  unrivaled  story.  Write  Box 
617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
5.5-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


FLORIDA  printing  firm  25  years  old. 
Owns  two  and  prints  three  publica¬ 
tions  weekly  in  job  plant  in  Tampa 
Bay  area.  Six  presses,  two  linotypes. 
$15,000  down,  long  terms.  Ideal  for 
ad  man  and  printer  partners.  Box  615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mm 


NEW  YORK  STA’TE — ^Exclusive  county 
seat  weekly:  2.800  circulation  headed 
for  $75,000  gross  this  year.  Priced  un¬ 
der  gross  with  $23,000  down.  Owner 
has  other  business  interests.  Replies 
will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
Broker.  Box  622.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Une  RoHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
tmertteii 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
•rder)  4  tiaiet  A  50c  per  line  eaeb 
Insertion:  3  times  <S  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  fuppiy 
of  printed  employment  application  fermi 
by  tendinp  self-addressed  Be  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  0  95c  per  line  each  Insertion; 
3  times  O  $1.00;  2  times  •  Sl-Ki 
1  0  $1.10.  3  Una  minimum.  Add  20e 
for  Box  Service. 

•  t.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednosdoy,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbrevlatiem 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  B« 
holders’  identities  held  In  strict  cm- 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  I 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  iD 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  1  6  13  26  S 

Lines  Time  Times  Timw  Times  Tim* 

564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $3^ 

282  290  240  228  210  IW 

141  165  140  128  123  lU 

70  105  95  84  72  66 


Benefit  from  ovr  Vast;ftoMrs|^ds0€H-  Audienco 


■4NNOUNCEMENTS 


■4NNOUNCEMENTS 


OKLAHOM.A  (X>UNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY — Unopposed  in  good  town,  $35,000 
gross,  $35,000  price.  State  cash  avail¬ 
able.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Ks. 


Legal  Sotice 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company,  Inc.  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  at  11 :00  A.  M.,  on  Wedne^ay, 
February  18,  1959,  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Jerome  H.  Walker 

January  27,  1959  Secretary 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESTTIRN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  22.34  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nile 
Phone :  KEystone  3-1361. _ 


2  RURAL  CALIFORNIA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVES.  One  plant,  replacement  value 
$25,000.  Grossed  $24,000,  little  solici¬ 
tation.  little  job  work.  Terrific  growth 
area.  Price  $30,000,  $10,000  down,  leas 
down  for  top  man.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


’THE  DIAL  AGENCY 


IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  see  us 
first!  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
gross  class, 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
Newsnaper  Brokers 
6.381  Hollvwood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28.  California 

Publications  Wanted 


"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  ’TO.  5-5864. 
IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  jierson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNBR  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

200  VALUA’nONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  of  required  data.  (Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali¬ 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


OONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


APPRAISERS  of  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plants.  Court  experi¬ 
ence.  Newspaper  Service  Company,  601 
Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MILLION  DOLLARS 
Available  for  purchase  of  one  or  more 
dailies  ($400,000  minimum)  by  private 
experienced  publisher.  Anywhere  in 
U.  S.  Brokers  welcome,  but  tell  ail 
first  tetter  on  location  and  price.  No 
haggling.  Publisher  will  move  to  town 
where  he  buys  if  that  is  condition  of 
sale.  No  middlemen  involved  now.  act¬ 
ing  for  self.  Strict  confidence  kept. 
Write  fast  to  Box  415,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


★★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage ;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
ft  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIrim  Towsr,  N.  T.  34.  N.  T. 
PhwM  BRyoat  9-30S2 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negoti¬ 
ate  newspaper  property  sales  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
Try  us.  GABBBRT  ft  HANCOCTC, 
8709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
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EDITOR  fit  PIIRI.T.<;HER  for  Eehruarv  7. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineen 


UPECO.  INC. 

Hove — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goes  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N,  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

M.4CH1NERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

Save  Safely — Available  Now 

See  them  operating  on  our  floor 
MODEL  30  Lino,  No.  65,000. 

With  quadder,  6-mold  disc, 

Hohr  Saw,  etc.  $9,760 

MODEL  26  Lino,  No.  49,300. 

72-90  Comb.  2  34-chan,  wide 
aux.  4-molds,  etc.  $6,260 

MODEL  14  Lino,  No.  50,000.  3 
90-chan,  main,  3  34-chan,  wide 
aux.  4-mold3,  etc.  $7,500 

MODEL  14  Lino,  No.  60.000.  72- 
90  Comb.  3  34-chan,  wide  aux. 
4-molds,  Mohr  saw,  etc.  $6,950 

REBUILT  Ludlow  outfit  $3,750  up 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
DUPLEX  AND  GOSS 
Flatbed  Web  Presses 

"  MODEL  B  DUPLEX 
'•  MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
"  MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
"  GOSS  COMET 
"  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 

Delivered,  installed  and 
Guaranteed  anywhere 
Terms  if  desired 

UPECO.  Inc. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


HELP  WANTED 


RO^vTON  p;i  ORP  DISTRICT  MANAGER--Excellent  o^ 

O'^OIV.yiN  Dortunity  for  ambitious  young  man. 

HOE  PRESSES  M,!it  have  at  lea«  one  year 

_ _ _  lu  circulation  work.  Gharl  Area  2.  Box 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932)  303,  Editor  A  Publisher. -  - 

2— DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses  HARD  WORKING,  aggressive,  Diswirt 

ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  Manager  for  progressive  south-wesw^ 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps,  metropolitan  paper.  Many  opportunitiee 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  (Jonveyors,  for  advancement  and  increased  income. 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions,  Good  starung  salary,  expense^  com- 
Portable  Color  Fountains.  pany  car,  plus  many  fringe  benenta. 


Portable  Color  Fountains.  pany  car,  plus  many  fringe  benefits. 

-  For  the  right  young  married  man  here 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE  U  a  rea.  oballenge  and  opportumty. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  Must  be  a  good  salesman  and  pro- 
- - -  moter.  Give  complete  details  in  letter. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  aii  ^ 

gjE.  42  St. _ N.  Y.  17-OX  7-4590  ^RCutAlTON  mXnA^ - 

24-FAGE  SCOTT  PRESS.  Handy,  eco-  Chart  Area  2,  p.m.  with  strong  po- 


-  - zr:: — _ nomical  decker  press  now  in  daily  use.  Must  be  expert  on  sales  and 

$9,750  SCX)TT  8-UNIT  pri^ng  pr^  equi^  operate  and  do  stereo-  oromotions  Good  staff  to  work  with. 

ihnilt  Small  paper.  All  Good  bookkeeping  department.  Tell  ex- 

"Multi-Un  t  Units  (b^lt  equipment  except  remelt  pot.  Priced  r^Sts.  Siary  first  letter. 

$6,260  low  for  quick  sale  as  space  is  needed,  y^te  Box  412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


on  one  unit  of  each  octuple :  2  jrevers-  Available  early  spring.  22%'  cutoffi 
mg  drives— we  on  each  of  the  two  points  well.  Write  W.  J.  Missett.  Suf- 


$7  600  units  equipped  with  color  fountains; 
72-  ’  2  pairs  "Multi-Unit”  folders ;  press 

subetT'icture  (9'  above  paper  floor): 
"  $6  950  ®  Scott  reels  with  Jones  automatic 
$3  75o'  up  tension  governors,  with  motors  and 


folk,  Va.,  News-Herald. 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 


Classified  Advertising 


NEED  ABOVE  average  man  for  classi¬ 
fied  sales  staff  on  leading  Southern 
daily  and  Simday  newspaper  in  one 
of  the  South's  fastest  growing  mar- 


REBUILT  Elrod,  5  molds  ’  $1  360  controllers  for  230  Volt  DC  current,  DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control  Excellent  opportimity  for  pro- 

LARGE  selection  of  good  Linotype  and  ^  2®*  *"  d'nnieter:  4  125 —  panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail-  ducer.  Top  salary  plus  incentives,  r^ 

Ludlow  mats  '’P  UE  230  Volt  DC  motor  drives  able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H.  tirement  and  insurance  benefits.  The 

SEND  FOR  LICTS  (motors  equipped  with  new  Westing-  Young.  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. _  Meridian  Star.  Meridian.  Mississippi. 


MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  ter  14%':  sheet  cut  22%"  :  web  width 

MACHINERY  MART,  INC.  66%'.  Address:  Business  Manager,  The 

633  Plymouth  Court  Chicago  5,  III.  Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans  40,  La. 


MATS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  ABOUT  MARCH  15TH 


'  A(fdre^“  B‘iSnesrMairaKer"'rhe  Boise,  casgified  pages  per  week)  established 

i  .  I  WnhP-  I  since  1911.  Write  stating  age.  ex^ri- 

ence.  etc.  to  Classified  Manager,  Val- 
ley  News  &  Green  Sheet**#  P#  Box 
310,  Vannuys,  Calif. 


NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 


85  fonts  7%  A  30,  Corona  with  Italic  _ ___ .i  . 
snd  Small  Caps;  3  fonts  7%  A  34  PORTABLE,  Adaptable  all  types  ro- 
TTS  Corona  with  Gothic:  5  fonU  tnry  presses.  Time  and  money  saver. 
1%  A  6,  Corona  with  Italic  and  Small  _  ,  . 


_ Stereotype _ 

AVAILABLE  NOW 
GOSS  45C  MAT  ROLLER 

7%  HP  A/C  Chain  Drive 


Display  Advertising _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  suburbs^  of  San  Frun- 


New-HALL  MAT  ROLLER-New  cisco.  Permanent  position  with 


Capa.  ^  Mats  now  in  use.  Very  good 
Mndition.  Contact  Donald  Patterson# 
Production  Manager.  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  Baltimore#  Md. 


Model  30  Lino  w /quadder#  Mohr  Saw 
^R^uilt — Elec.  Pot. 

Model  30  Lino — Rebuilt — EHec.  Pot. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main.  Okla.  City,  Okla. 
Re  6-8841 


Name  your  own  price 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  5  Units  Hoe — 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 


Bed  30  X  45 — Chain  Drive 
Magnetic  Brake — 5  HP  A/C  Motor 

420  Valleybr^  Ave.;  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

- ^  8-3744 -  salary.  Paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  Available  May  1  Hoe  Opportunity  for  wage  increase  and 
Plate  Finishing  machine  6  HP  AC  mo-  advancement  in  11  paper  organization, 
tor  22%"  sheet  length.  Also  water  Operation  Step-Up  and  other  educa- 


future.  Write  Publisher,  Walnut  Creek 
Sun,  Walnut  Creek,  California. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  newspaiier 

display  advertising  salesman:  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  selling,  servicing.  Top  starting 
salary.  Paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc. 


Model  8  72/90  S#62198— Electric  Pot.  Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type,  Hoe  box.  ^e  Daily  Tribune,  tional  programs.  Interview  arranged. 


Model  BSM  Intertype  S#1763 _ Gas  cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze,  1  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

Pot.  fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou- 


Pot.  fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou- 

Model  C5?M  -H-aoa _ We  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters, 

-Gas  P^  Intertype  #9639— Rebuilt  subway  delivery  to  conveyor, 

I  d't  substructure  two  roll  positions,  electric 

model  B  Intertype,  electric  pot,  over-  hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
Head  motor,  margach  feeder,  S#4000.  Hammer  75-7.5  H.P.  two  motor  ball 

bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  ph.  60  cycle. 
In/-  now  geared  32,800,  Ink  tank,  plate 


UPECO.  Inc. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Geneva  8-3744 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPFHI  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


In  reply,  state  experience,  educatioi^ 
background,  starting  wage  expected. 
Address  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio.  _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN  now 
employed  In  the  midwest  on  a  paper  of 
15-35,000  circulation.  Must  be  strong 
on  selling  and  layouts.  Thia  position 


ben  SHULMAN  associates 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con-  ®®  ®2  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4690  resume  and  ^crencea  to  Box  624, 


L.  &  B  irPAvv  nirrv — xi _ _  struction,  like  substructure,  given  80- 

Turtles  ire  ta  usJ  aU^r  tae  Unibrf  4®  4  or  6  units.  Will  dem- 

States  and  foreign  countries.  "AVk  the  Ur®"®  over  press,  unit 

re  ^  if-  ‘'T^r^Pa"prMr-limerican. 

literature.  L.  I  B.  Sa?re  Co.,^^x  68o!  Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 
Phones  27  and  96#  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
jjjrgwt  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


—  •  — a..s  fine  qumiiLy 

Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Brookman  Paper  Corp.,  665  West- 
efaester  Ave..  New  York.  MO  5-6022. 


24  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

PRESS 

No.  405,  2  to  1  Model.  22%'  60  H.P. 
AC,  G.B.  Drive.  Balloon  Former,  Com- 

pleto  Stereotype,  Available 

July. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON 

CO. 

11164  Satieoy  St. 

Newspaper 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

Press 

POpIar  5-0610 

Erectors 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  experienced  advertising  saisa- 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  San.  Giro  references,  experience,  sal- 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES  are  r^uirements  first  letter.  Write 

'TELITYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT  ^'gley  Advertising  Manager.  Key 
Ludlows— Elrods— Mat  Rollers  citizen.  Key  West.  Florida. 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  14,000  California  daily  has  imme- 

-  diata  onening  for  salesman  who  wants 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  to  go  places.  Must  be  strong  on  salM 

CMDDI  Y  f^riK/lPAMY  “*<1  layout.  We  offer  opportunity,  sm- 

oUrrLT  t.^UMrAINT  p|„g  incentive  bonus  and  a  sports- 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  man’s  i>aradise  with  a  wonderful  cli¬ 
mate.  Airmail  replies  to  advertising 
director,  Record-Searchlight,  Redding, 
California.  _ 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6 


DUPLEX  PMIM  277  Briad^y  Newark  7  N  Y  MUSHROOMING  ILLINOIS  suburba. 

4  Units,  double  folder.  Only  6  years  of  ^  uroagway - xvew  lorx  7,  N._z.  jj___-jg„jed  salesman:  layouts:  ac- 

operating  time  after  having  been  com-  TOP  PRICES  for  Plante  Anywhere.  jity  wide  campaigns.  Pro- 

_  pletely  rebuilt  by  Scott  In  1937.  82  GENIAL  PRINTING  BQIHPMEt^  gressive  daily.  Advancement  possibili- 

POR  SALE:  One  Model  600  Chemco  Pi***  8J08  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miyni  87^  Fla.  Box  637.  Editor  *  Publisher. 

Zinc  Etching  Machine  in  excellent  oon-  wA  63  ,  lyot  wlor,  skip  WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes  flat-  _ _ ___  “ 

diUon  as  is,  where  is  for  $800.  or  beet  •litters,  angle  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail-  COASTAL  SOUTHEIRN  CITY  has  good 

offer.  The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  rolipoeitl^  *'*2li®  •»>lo-  Northern  Machine  Works.  823  opening  on  retail  staff  for  young,  w- 


Up*  Model  600  Chemco 


Larso^“^?^5^1n_  ’Officer***STt^rllng  ‘traight.  C-H  Ctonveyor,  1950  Heavy- 
3-5000.  Ext.  234  *  Duty  Pony.  Available  Sept.  59.  Come 

'  see  this  "S  year  old  press”  in  opera- 

ress  Room  tion.  Call  R.  N.  Sheble,  Hie  Home 


_ _ ress  Room 


8  phase  A.C.  speed  24,000  per  hour  jj.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


PUPUEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  in  daily 
proauction,  16  page  capacity,  one  to 
2?*  .’’•tio,  with  related  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  all  in  good  condition.  Available 
mid-summer,  where  is  and  as  is.  Dl- 
tert  inquiries  to  M,  L.  Brueggeman, 
Nanager.  Northern  Vir^nia 


News,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


2  DUPLEX,  Model  AB  ing  inoon 

Located:  NE^V  YORK  CITy  Chart  Are 

.~v  ..iMuines  zo  M.  ta  Brueggeman.  SANFORD,  N.  C.  circulation 

*?•"•*”■■  Northern  Vir^nia  -  I%blisher. 

nr—!/!?  Bivd.,  Arlington.  Va.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

PteM-  «0  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

wyPLEX  Model  E  S  pajre  press ; 


^re^ve  s^es  copy  man.  Give  phone 
number  for  confidential  interview.  Box 
632.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGED.  Must  be  cost  dling.  n^s  fully  experienced.  creaUve 
conscious,  promotion  minded,  aggres-  and  disciplined  salesman  to  service  old 
sivo  organizer  who  can  build  advertis-  ad  accounts,  sell  “5 

ing  income.  Excellent  opportunity  hi  promotions,  SEILL  PRINTING.  Must 


HELP  WANTED 


W  YORK  CITY  Chart  Area  Six.  10,000  to  16,000  dally  have  basic  knowledge  typography  and 

IFORD,  N.  C.  circulaUon  field.  Box  621,  Editor  A  ability  to  do  good  layouts.  News  «- 

-  I>ublisher.  perience  helpful.  EJxpanding  field  needs 

N  ASSOCIATES  -  go-g-tter  willing  work  hard  without 

XT  V  17  nr  7-iKOn  GENEIRAL  MANAGER  for  4,000  cir-  quibblinr  over  hours.  Sorry,  no  time 
N.  Y.  17— UX  7-45911  Chart  Area  8  dally.  Should  for  drinker  j.  hacks,  retiiw.  per- 


16  page  tubular  press.  John  PRE5SS  MO’TOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40.  have  news  and  advertising  experience,  sonallty  problems.  Give  complete  buk- 

wffitlia  Co.,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  60.  60.  75,  100,  160  H.P,  AC.  George  ESxcellent  opportunitiea  for  advance-  ground,  refereni^.  present  salary.  Box 

York  17,  N.  Y.  C.  Oxford.  Box  90S,  BoIm,  Idaho.  ment.  Box  602,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  624,  Elditor  A  Ihiblisher. 


ment.  Box  602,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


624,  Elditor  A  Ehiblisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young  man  presently  employed  in  the 
newspaper  representative  business  to 
head  the  New  York  office  of  an  im¬ 
portant  Pennsylvania  newspaper.  Must 
be  strong  in  selling  and  know  his  way 
around  the  agencies  and  their  clients. 
Good  salary  plus  incentives;  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Mr.  Wenrich, 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  8  West 

King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. _ 

WE  WILL  HAVE  an  opening  on  our 
staff  for  a  first  class  salesman  very 
shortly.  Good  school  of  facilities,  both 
parochial  and  public,  sports  area  with 
plenty  of  fishing,  water  sports,  all 
kinds  of  winter  sports,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful,  healthful  climate  all  year  around. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  be 
strong  on  layout  and  above  average 
on  selling.  He  must  be  neat  appearing, 
have  the  initiative  and  drive  required 
to  get  ahe.ad  in  a  group  of  5  daily 
newspapers.  Remuneration  for  this 
position  is  attractive  and  includes  such 
benefits  as  hospitalization,  group  in¬ 
surance,  paid  vacations,  and  many 
other  benefits.  If  you  can  stand  a  very 
rigid  reference  check,  send  all  of  the 
necessary  information  to  John  A. 
Fournier,  Plattsburgh  Press-Republi¬ 
can,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y, 

Editorial 


WANTED  competent  desk  man  for 
50,000  circulation  Morning.  Evening, 
Sunday  New  England  newspaper  — 
quality  demanded  for  quality  newspa- 

per.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP  REPORTER  for  general  assi^- 
ments  on  progressive  20,000  PM  daily. 
Permanent  ixisition.  Opi>ortunlty  for 
advancement.  Write  complete  data  to 
Personnel  Department,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


CO'PY  READER 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  very  highly 
competent  rim  man  at  a  starting  salary 
well  above  prevailing  rates  in  this 
(Chart  Area  6)  region.  Please  give  full 
record,  present  i)ay  scale  in  first  letter 
so  we  may  arrange  interview.  Box 
443,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  top  notch  rewrite 
man  for  night  shift.  Good  wages, 
fringes.  Outline  exi>erience,  references. 
Contact  Ernie  Hood,  by  air  mail  only. 
The  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho. 


ASSISTANT  TO  woman's  editor,  at 
least  6  years  newspaper  experience 
with  makeup,  feature  writing  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  New  York  Metropolitan 
area  daily.  Box  629,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADER  wanted  by  growing 
San  _  Francisco  Bay  Area  daily.  Mail 
particulars,  including  places  worked 
and  references,  to  News  Editor,  Daily 
Rerview,  Box  3127,  Hayward,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


FREE-LANCE 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Are  you  interested  in  some  phase  of 
Newspaper  History  ?  Would  you  like 
to  do  sotne  research  in  this  field  and 
write  articles  for  publication  7 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  prepar¬ 
ing  its  75th  Anniversary  Number,  to 
be  published  in  June,  and  would  like 
to  farm  out  assignments  on  topics  in 
the  whole  field  of  Journalism.  Com¬ 
petency  in  feature  style  of  writing  is 
desired,  as  well  as  a  thorough  interest 
in  the  subject  and  access  to  library 
material.  Journalism  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  employees  of  newspapers  arc 
preferred,  for  byline  identity. 

Payment  wiil  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  performance  in  each  assignment. 

In  writing  for  assignment,  please 
give  brief  experience  data  and  suggest 
areas  of  interest,  with  outiine  of  re¬ 
search  already  undertaken,  if  any. 

Executive  Editor 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 

69  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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_ HKIJ*  WANTED _ 

_ Editorial _ _ 

COUNTY  OFUCER  Magazine,  1001 
Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
paying  3c  per  word  to  Courthouse  re¬ 
porters  for  material  of  substance  on 
county  government  small  or  medium 
counties.  No  routine.  Must  have  na¬ 
tion^  interest,  implications. _ 

GOOD  JOB  for  the  right  woman. 
port,  edit  woman’s  pages.  Ideally  situ¬ 
ated,  growing,  5-day  evening  paper. 
The  Record,  Banning,  California. 
NBWSPAPER.MAN,  EXPERIENCED 
in  general  newspaper  work:  make-up, 
feature-writing,  reporting,  news  evalu¬ 
ation,  rewriting:  able  to  take  charge  of 
newsroom.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Write  Editor,  The  Providence 
Visitor.  25  Fenner  Street,  Providence, 

Rhode  Island, _ 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  and  camera,  on  six  day 
evening  paper  23,000.  Clean  progres¬ 
sive  city  of  32,000  in  Wisconsin  dairy- 
land.  Give  age,  health,  family  status, 
education,  training,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  531,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTER 

3  or  4  years  experience.  In  4-woman 
department;  must  handle  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  general  reporting.  Open 
March  1.  Write  Jim  Rasmusen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Ind. 
PHO’fOGRAPHER-RE'^RTER.  Prefer 
J-grad,  experienced  in  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral.  Write  Lockwood  Phillips,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Carteret  County  News-Times, 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN 


under  50  years  of  age  wanted  on  12,000 
circulation  midwest  daily.  PM.  Prefer 
midwest  individual.  Write  full  details 
to  Editor,  Pharoes-Tribune,  Logans- 
irort,  Indiana. 


REPORTER — For  Municipal  Beat  on 
fast  growing  daily.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  relocate.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
SOUTHiaiN  M^ROPOLITAN  daily 
needs  picture  editor.  Must  understand 
R.O.P.  Ckrlor.  Box  618,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

MEDICAL-SCTENCE  WRITER 
Northern  California  or^nization  seek¬ 
ing  mature,  medical-science  writer  ac¬ 
customed  to  writing  for  newspaper  and 
general  magazine  audiences.  Must  be 
thoroughly  professional,  productive,  co¬ 
operative.  feceptional  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Salary  open.  Send  exhibits, 
resume,  recommendations  .  .  .  Bo.x  6U3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  in  Fiorida.  Experienced 
woman  copyreader  with  ability  to  do 
sharp  editing,  write  good  headlines 
and  handle  pictures  and  layouts  with 
imagination.  Job  carries  Siting  re- 
sponsibiiity  and  demands  self-starter. 
Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  preferably  journalism 
graduate  with  weekly  or  small  daily 
experience  for  reporting  job  on  Ohio’s 
fastest  growing  daiiy.  Write  to  James 
K.  Collins,  Managing  Editor,  News 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Free  Lance _ 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. _ 

Mechanical 


NEWSPAPER 

INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  model 
C,  ads  and  heads. 

PRESSMAN  for  new  twin  Goss  Ck)x- 
O-Type,  maximum  16  pages,  some  over¬ 
time.  40  hr.  week.  Non-union  shop. 
Excellent  working  conditions  on  6.000 
afternoon  daily.  'Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
H.  Schaafsma,  Reflector-Herald,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Mechanical _ 

OPERATOR-MACHINST  with  TTS  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  by  small  open  shop 
flaily.  Wages  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Paid  vacation,  fringes.  The 
Daily  Messenger,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 
Morning,  Evening,  Sunday,  70,000  cir¬ 
culation.  South  East.  Must  be  cost 
conscious,  quality  minded,  with  man¬ 
agerial  ability.  Union  Shop.  Write  fully 
to  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Hromotion — Public  Relations 


COLLEGE  PUBLICITY  WRITER 
needed  by  March  1.  General  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  other  publicity  duties.  No  pic¬ 
tures  or  sports.  Prefer  young,  capable 
journalism  graduate  with  one  or  two 
years  reporting  experience.  Write 
fully :  Public  Relations  Director,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  for  Womeis, 
Columbus.  Mississippi. 


LARGE  TRANSPORTATION  company 
needs  young  versatile  writer  and  con¬ 
tact  man  for  Public  Relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Previous  Public  Relations  expe¬ 
rience  helpful.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  Salary  approximately 
$7,500.  Write  Box  619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Large  multi-state  Southern  firm,  with 
established,  broad  and  growing  public 
relations  program,  has  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  newsman  age  25  to 
29,  with  two  to  five  years’  newspaper 
experience  and  (preferably)  journalism 
degree.  Start  as  writer  and  general 
assistant  in  creative,  production  and 
distributive  functions.  Man  we  want  is 
above-average,  is  good  writer,  has  good 
per.'^nal  characteristics  and  adminis¬ 
trative  potential,  and  is  working  now 
in  a  news  capacity.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  ne^s,  to  Box  604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

for  a  young  woman  in  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  corporations,  located  in 
Midwest.  Position  will  include  editorial 
work  on  weekly  employee  publication 
plus  other  public  relations  assignments. 
Public  speaking  experience  desirable 
but  not  required.  Applicant  must  have 
newspaper  exi)erience  and  college  de¬ 
gree,  preferably  in  journalism.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  alert,  person¬ 
able  woman,  32  or  under,  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  company  with  aggressive  Public 
Relations  department.  Our  staff  is 
aware  of  this  ad.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 

_ Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  29  lesson 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising. 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  foe 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
THEIR  OWN  TIME.  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  helps  tliem  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  eniollinj 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  . . 
now  s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
"putter-offer”!  Write  or  phone  us  ffieir 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  M 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  iieople 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  investment! 
of  the  year — let  us  know  and  we'll  send 
you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Ilorida  orangesi 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im- 
liortant  newspaper  executive's  ad  today. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


PROVEN  EDITOR-GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  100,000  ag  publication  aaalring 
return  to  newipai>er  editorial  or  aA 
ministrative  field.  26  years  experitaea 
businees  management,  AP  staffer,  gae- 
eral  assignment,  we^ly  owner,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  promotion,  eireols- 
tion.  Chart  Areas  6  or  2.  Could  invest 

Box  336,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

13  YEIARS  experience  aa  buMnees  maa- 
ager,  circulation  director  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  A.B.  degree  in  Joll^ 
nalism.  Kiu>w  all  departments.  Yount, 
free  to  relocate,  family.  Interested  aleo 
in  possible  sales  field  related  to  news¬ 
papers.  Pull  resume  ui>on  request.  Bn 

311,  Editor  4k  Publiaher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
or  Publisher,  20  years  experience  os 
metroi>olitan  and  medium  dailies.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases.  Also  has  law  and 
accounting  background.  Age  42.  Mini¬ 
mum  $26,000.  Interviews  scheduled  now 
for  ANPA  week  at  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  All  replies  strict  confidence.  Bn 
414,  Editor  &  ^bli^er. _ 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  46,  seeki 
management  position  on  small  dty 
daily.  26  years  all-around  experienoa 
Refereneeo,  background  on  request.  Per 
manently  employed.  Seek  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Bn 
409,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  ahowiiiE 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  195» 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminiitrative 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

Succeulul  life  long  association  in 
newipaper  publishing  industry,  200,000 
population  area.  Broad  current  and  ac> 
live  experience  in  newspaper  publishing 
with  preference  and  strongest  back* 
ground  in  labor  affairs,  all  crafts,  con¬ 
tracts,  fully  informed.  Available  and 
iatererted  in  contacting  a  newspaper 
publisher  or  interests  in  one  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas.  Employed. 
Season  available  will  be  recognized  as 
extremely  sound  and  unquestionable. 
Beferences  above  average  all  points. 
In  fifties,  sound  health,  prindl^  de- 
are  is  to  associate  in  useful  capacity 
for  6  to  10  years.  I  have  a  sound  per¬ 
sonal  finanrial  situation.  Deepest  con¬ 
sideration  because  of  real  qualifications 
is  to  be  professionally  active  and  use¬ 
ful  in  a  sound  property  at  a  reasonable 
executive  consideration.  Married.  Inter¬ 
view  and  full  further  information  may 
be  arranged.  Write  Box  600,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


READY  WILLING  ABLE 

ABLE  with  29  years  newspaper 
experience  to  be  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  your  small  city  daily. 
Solid  in  advertising,  management, 
promotions  and  productions. 
WILLING  and  capable  of  increas¬ 
ing  your  advertising  sales  and 
readership  with  proven  legitimate 
methods. 

READY  after  being  a  partial 
owner  and  advertising  manager  of 
a  newspaper  chain.  Age  51.  Sold, 
available  now. 

Vernon  Nlckless  Jr. 

B12  S.  Park,  La  Granpre,  III. 
Telephone  FLeetwood  2-5050 


PRODUCnON/MECHANICAL  Man- 


*Pert.  Honest,  efficient,  30  years 
tr^e  with  J-school  basis.  Present  boss* 
winkinj?  and  carousinpr  unbe 
Western  states  preferred.  Bo 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-PUBLISHER 

Have  risen  from  Chicafro  salesm 
York  V-P  and  Publisher  in 
fflillion  multi-paper  business  maj 
nnn.  S3,  married,  finaneiallv  si 


•igning  March  1. 

sales  or  publisher  responsi- 


"  OTtright  pnrehaM.  Box  642,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


Circulation 


(TOCULATION  manager,  now 
Ployed  desires  change.  11  years 
Phases  Orculatlon  and  MaP  Room.  . 

liier""^*^'  *  * 

Qkculation 


manager. 


yn  410.  Editor  i  Publisher. 


iTTvcrniw,  wniie  noiain 
Box  502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
raPERIENCED  CIRCULATION 


I.T..  n  "  i’nP''r  in  5.000  to  12.0 
Class.  Box  603.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.la»nifipil  Adrcrtining 


^iSSIFTED  MANAGER 


tli»plttr  Adrertiging 


oT  — prefer  mediun 
copy,  layout,  promotion 
*7-  anywhere 
820,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  7,  1959 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  P 

Strong  on  comi)etitive  metropolitan  ex-  t< 
perience.  High  calibre  leader  of  men.  o 
20  years  newspaper  experience  on  met-  £ 
ropolitan  and  medium  dailies.  Avail-  - 
able  for  interview  ANPA  convention. 
Also  experienced  as  complete  business 
manager.  All  replies  kept  confidential. 
Minimum  $20,000.  Box  413,  Editor  ft  J 
Publisher.  ^ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGED  for  small 
to  medium  daily.  Top  performer.  Top 
references.  Can  train  lagging  staff.  1 
University  educated  plus  common  c 
sense.  Public  relations  and  cost  con-  c 
scious.  Excellent  employment  record.  * 
Married.  43,  healthy,  energetic,  avail¬ 
able.  Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  ADVERTISING  INSTRUC¬ 
TOR  desirjs  Advertising  Managership,  ' 
C^art  Areas  10,  11,  12.  34,  married,  3  ■ 

children,  7  years  newspaper  experi-  1 
ence.  Box  606,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  < 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  six  years  daily 
experience  all  beats,  features,  prefer 
Chart  Area  2.  Excellent  references. 
Box  304.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  BA.  MS,  300.000 
daily,  seeks  public  relations  post  with 
medium-size  industry,  university,  medi¬ 
cal  or  professional  group.  0)mpetent 
features.  Married,  will  relocate.  Box 
336,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  COLLEGE  EDITOR  seeks 
job  with  aggressive  daily  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  any  location.  Long  range  goal, 
foreign  assignment.  Vet.  26,  SDX. 
Available  April.  Box  423,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  NOW  with  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  nation’s  best  newspaper  tired 
of  midwest  and  wants  to  work  in  far 
west,  provided  challenge  and  scenery 
are  right.  ’Twenty  years  general  news, 
editorial,  Washington  and  foreign  ex¬ 
perience.  No  problems,  just  wants  to 
move.  College  graduate,  literate,  kind 
to  children  and  cub  reporters.  Special 
knowledge:  National  affairs,  science, 
military.  Box  «29,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRJ’TER,  wide  range  of 
experience.  Prefer  newsimper  or  lay 
magazine.  Box  421,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  ER>ITOR  of  18.000  daily  seeks 
permanent  future  on  medium  to  big 
daily  preferably  on  news  side.  J-grad, 
single  veteran,  24,  own  car.  ’Three 
years  experience  in  police,  farm,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  oopyreading  and  sporta.  Box 
444,  Editor  ft  Publiifiier. 

REPOK’TER.  29,  available  immediately 
r  3Vi  years  spot  news  and  features.  Know 
photography.  Will  relocate.  B.S.  vet. 
Sean  D.  Ryar^  49  SiMU-hawk  St.,  Ames- 
,  bury,  Massachusetts. 

COPY  EDITOR 

-  Six  years  experience,  wire  desk,  make¬ 
up,  sub  for  slot  man.  Young,  steady, 

~  precise.  Box  619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

!  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  job  on  news 
side  in  city  of  20,000  up  wanted  by 
editor-manager,  in  11th  year,  of  tri- 
-  weekly  operation.  Married.  47,  college 
^  grad.  Reimrter,  deskman.  editorial 
"  writer.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  12,  6,  2. 

'  Write  Box  616,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

t- 

*  DESIRE  ’TO  break  into  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  field.  Former  High  School  teacher 
r,  in  N.Y.C.  (6  years).  Age  35,  single, 
p-  vet.  Previous  college  newspaper.  Ae- 
r-  cept  reasonable  offer  and  or  relocate 
g  if  necessary.  Box  630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

n  EUROPE-BOUND.  Assistant  City  Edi- 
,f  tor  seeks  desk-reporting  job  on  news- 
„  paper/magazine.  Have  daily,  competi- 
.0  tive  newspaper  experience.  Strong 

0  news,  features.  Good  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  604,  Editor  and 
—  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

'<i  I  can  produce  a  crisply  written,  tightly 
^  edited,  alert,  attractively  made  up  pa- 
’•  per.  Skilled  in  nse  of  art.  Exceptional 
~  ability  to  train  and  develop  staff,  build 
_  prestige  and  good  will.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  all  phases  of  editorial  respon- 
r.  sibility  on  major  newspapers.  Effective 
a.  speaker.  SDX.  Top  references.  Prefer 
te  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  8,  6.  Box  622,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


reporting,  sports.  Box  534, 


READERS  LIKE 

newspaperman’s  newsixaper.  It  also 


daily  editor,  37,  will  discuss 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORT  SR.  31/^  years  experience. 
Spot  news,  photography.  Strong  on 
features.  B.S.  Vet.  29.  Will  relocate. 
Available  now.  Box  639,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  25,  vet,  B.A.  in  histopr, 
feature  writer  for  news  agency,  stint 
in  North  Africa,  seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  641, 
Witor  &  Publisher. _ 


SOCIETY  EDITOR,  small  alert  daily. 
Can  take  pictures,  write  features.  Box 
616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Write  Box  509,  Editor 


TOP  NEWSMAN 

Metropolitan  reporter  (above  scale), 
correspondent  Europe  five  years,  ca¬ 
pable  handling  city-copy-wire  desks, 
seeks  permanent  city  room  opportumty 
with  future  for  reliable  pro  anchor 
man,  reiiorting,  rewrite,  desk.  Daily. 
Young.  Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
U.N.  (XJRRESPONDENT  offers  serv- 
ices  on  stringer  or  part-time  basis- 
features,  articles,  interviews,  interpre¬ 
tive  pieces.  M.A.  international  ^  affairs. 
U.N.  Delegation  experience.  Wide  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


a  real  American 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  25,  AB 


Midwesterner,  SDX,  married,  car,  know 
camera.  Box  511,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WTRE  EDITOR  on  strong  75,000  a.m. 
daily  seeks  return  to  day  hou«  after 
6%  years  night  work.  Looking  for 
rim  job  on  metropolitan  daily  or  com¬ 
parable  post  on  another  paper.  Chart 
areas  1,  2,  6.  Married,  32,  Missouri 
Journalism  School.  Write  Box  629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMAN — offers  20  years  know-how  to 
smaller  daily.  Sharp  layouts.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  626,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


CRUSADING  reporter-editor,  30,  wants 
top  job  on  liberal  Midwest  daily.  Box 
628,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  37.  $9000 

Box  610,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


GENERAL  REPORTER.  Seeks  job 
with  aggreesive  daily.  B.S.  Vet.  Single. 
Will  relocate.  Box  625,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  good  copy  reader/ re¬ 
porter?  Woman,  25,  BASJ,  3  yeers 
news  desk.  Midwest  40,000  daily,  seeks 
news  job  in  Midwest,  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  10,  11,  12.  Accurate,  fast.  Box  623, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN  with  mechanical  bent 
wants  to  specialize  in  covering  science, 
industry,  air  and  auto  or  agriculture. 
Extensive  experience  includes  report¬ 
ing,  photography,  metropolitan  desk, 
miscellaneois  publications.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  26.  3  years  sports  and 
news  experience  in  wire  service  New 
York  bureau  seeks  sports  job.  Prefer¬ 
ably  Chart  Area  2  but  not  a  must.  Ex- 
Iiert  knowledge  and  coverage,  all 
sports.  Box  637,  Editcu-  ft  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 

strong  on  features,  how-to.  conserva¬ 
tion  legislation.  Now  writing  distinc¬ 
tive  column  for  60,000  daily.  Beat  man 
12  years  on  legislature,  county  court, 
city  hall,  police,  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Know  camera.  Pieces  in  top  out¬ 
door  magazines.  Present  pay,  $12.5 
weekly.  Wildlife  management  educa¬ 
tion.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  University  of 
Missouri.  Pilot’s  license.  Married.  38. 
one  child.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERCEPTIVE  and  spirited  young 
newsman  wants  to  join  aggressive 
daily  as  general  assignment  man  In 
any  progressive  city.  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  includes  Chicago  wire  service, 
weekly  features.  Army  PIO  and  tab¬ 
loid.  Robert  Schwarz.  Blackfork.  Ark. 


PUBLISHER  30  years,  jr.  grad,  now 
state  Farm  Bureau  publicity  director, 
interested  in  publisher  or  editor  job 
Would  invest  *60,000  but  not  essen. 
tial.  Box  620,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  RENT 

Can  report,  write,  spell :  clear,  crisp 
concise,  eomplete  copy.  Two  years 
dailies,  ail  desks,  features,  photo.  BSJ; 
single,  24,  car,  draft  exempt.  Any 
metropolis  will  do.  Call  WY  8-2967  in 
New  York  City ;  or  Box  635,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


REPO'R’TER  with  8  years  solid  expert 
enee  seeks  spot  on  medium  or  large 
midwest  daily.  BA,  vet.  married.  Write 
Box  640,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  metropolitan,  suburban,  small 
jommunity  and  capital  city  papers 
wants  post  in  South.  Mid-West,  South 
and  West  Indies  background  all  phases 
of  reporting,  special-general  assign¬ 
ments.  editorial  work.  Immediately 
available.  Qualified,  competent,  mger, 
willing.  Box  638,  iiditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  WANTS  Sunday  magazine, 
special  assignment  or  editorial  writing 
position  June.  Prefer  southeast.  Age 
37.  family.  Box  630.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-ooast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNBI,  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


ln»tructor» 


CDLLEGBS:  Newsman  s^ks  Public 
Relations  or  teaching  position  with  in¬ 
stitution  offering  advanced  degrees. 
Ten  years  experience:  desk,  photog¬ 
raphy,  advertising;  small  and  large 
papers.  B.A.,  best  references.  Box  612, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


LOOKING  FOR  newspaper  that  ds- 
sires  a  good  composing  operation.  Any 
position  from  composing  superintendent 
up.  A  personal  interview  will  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Box  419,  Editor  A  PubllMier. 


Newspaper  Representative* 


PART  TIME  representation  in  central 
Connecticut  offered  by  newspaper  ad 
man  (age  35,  14  yecus  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  BS  Business  Administration) 
pins  foil  time  phone  coverage.  Box 
606.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Experienced — Public  Relations,  commer¬ 
cial.  aerial,  and  newspaper  work.  Osm 
professional  cameras  and  darkroom 
equipment,  have  ear.  Vet,  2S,  married 
wit^  family.  Will  rrioeatc.  Box  $0$, 
Editor  ft  Publither. 


EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHER  Available 
about  March  1.  Chart  Area  6.  Write 
Box  608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


’TRAINED  news  photographer  available 
March  1.  Age  27,  have  equipment,  car, 
single,  will  go  anywhere.  Experienced 
Fairchild  and  darkroom.  No  writing. 
Bill  Glover,  1431  So.  11th.,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington. 


COLOR  MINDED  dailies  please  note: 
'Thoroughly  experienced  photographer, 
'nior  tMhnieian,  Familiar  all  phases 
news  print  color  assignment  to  printed 
page.  Can  provide  technical  color  train¬ 
ing  for  otherwise  capable  personnel. 
Tearsheets,  proofs  an  request.  Write 
Box  621,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  the  fourth  estate 


By  Trent 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Advertising  may  be  a  pretty  proach  is  to  let  the  liquor  indus- 
dull  subject  to  most  editors  and  try  advertise  but  make  that  ex¬ 
editorial  writers  but  we  think  pense  non-deductable  and  the 
its  about  time  they  gave  it  some  first  moves  have  been  made  in 
attention.  Washington  in  that  direction. 

Most  of  them  seem  to  have  the  The  tax  on  advertising  in 
feeling  that  their  readers  aren’t  Baltimore  was  rescinded  last 
interested  in  decisions,  policies  year.  But  now  someone  in  Maine 
and  rulings  affecting  the  me-  suggests  a  3%  tax  on  all  adver- 
chanics  of  advertising.  They  be-  tising  in  that  state,  in  spite  of 
lieve  that  any  comment  or  pro-  the  Baltimore  experience  where 
test  by  them  about  taxing,  local  merchants  and  local  busi- 
restricting  or  controlling  adver-  ness  were  seriously  injured 
tising  would  appear  to  be  self-  while  the  tax  was  effective, 
serving.  It  doesn’t  take  a  statistician 

In  our  opinion  most  newspaper  to  realize  that  when  advertising 
readers  are  interested  in  what  is  taxed  or  is  made  non-deduct- 
happens  to  advertising.  They  are  able  as  a  business  expense  for 
all  being  exposed  to  it  everyday  tax  purposes  its  cost  is  increased 
and  it  is  helpful  to  them  whether  and  therefore  its  use  is  auto- 
they  realize  it  or  not.  Also,  prac-  matically  restricted, 
tically  every  businessman  and  •  *  • 

woman  uses  advertising  in  one  What’s  wrong  with  adver- 


all  being  exposed  to  it  everyday  tax  purposes  its  cost  is  increased  "1  knew  this  would  happen  if  the  publishers' 

and  it  is  helpful  to  them  whether  and  therefore  its  use  is  auto-  convention  came  to  town." 

they  realize  it  or  not.  Also,  prac-  matically  restricted.  ■ 

tically  every  businessman  and  •  *  •  large  private  power  company  Our  reply  was  that  we  were 

woman  uses  advertising  in  one  What’s  wrong  with  adver-  ^rote  us  last  week:  “Did  you  surprised  to  learn  there  had 
form  or  another  at  some  time.  It  tising?  Are  we  as  editors,  whose  realize  that  all  of  the  press  of  been  “hundreds  of  fine  editor- 

may  be  in  the  form  of  news-  paychecks  come  from  adver-  America  wasn’t  able  to  encour-  ials”  written  on  this  subject.  We 

paper  advertising  or  only  direct  tising,  going  to  take  a  side  seat  ^ge  a  single  Congressman  to  were  not  aware  of  it,  but  we 
mail,  but  they  should  realize  and  say  we  don’t  believe  in  it?  gt^^d  up  and  publicly  defend  don’t  have  a  clipping  service  as 

that  all  forms  of  advertising  Or  are  we  going  to  stand  up  and  advertising?  This  ‘sorta’  bothers  our  correspondent  probably  does, 

stand  to  be  restricted  or  con-  fight  for  advertising  and  the  It  has  been  our  feeling  that 


trolled  by  federal  and  state  gov-  right  to  advertise  because  we 
emments  if  they  don’t  do  some-  know  how  important  it  is  to  the 


Kefauver, 


It  has  been  our  feeling  that 
the  anti-advertising  forces  an 


emments  if  they  don  t  do  some-  know  how  important  it  is  to  the  ,,  ,  „  .  •  J  ridine  hieh  without  contradk- 

thing  about  it.  Amoricau  people  and  the  Aiuer-  Humphrey  Scarbrough  and  ^ 

Newspapers  can  tell  them  ican  economy?  others  stood  up  m  the  halls  of  ng^gpaper  and  magazine  editors 

what’s  going  on  and  urge  them  Ivan  Hill,  executive  vicepresi-  Congress  and  in  public  places  j^^^g  gotten  excited  about  the 

to  action.  And  newspapers  need  dent  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  attacked  electric  com^ny  jggue.  The  attack  on  private  util- 

not  appear  to  be  self-serving  if  Inc.,  Chicago,  told  the  board  of  advertising,  not  a  single  Con-  advertising  is  just  one  facet 

they  approach  the  subject  prop-  directors  of  the  Brand  Names  gressman  has  answered  them.  whole  problem, 

erly.  Foundation  Jan.  21:  “Hundreds  of  fine  editorials  We  think  editors  ought  to  take 

*  *  *  “Perhaps  we  should  .  .  .  tell  were  written  in  papers  all  over  thgir  theme  from  Mr.  Ivan  Hill 

The  new  attack  on  advertising  the  American  public  that  adver-  the  nation  on  this  issue.  But  the  — ^“that  advertising  is  the  very 
is  to  tax  it  or  price  it  out  of  the  tising  is  the  very  essence  of  our  rather  alarming  thing  to  me  is  essence  of  our  continuing  the 
market.  continuing  the  free  enterprise  that  nothing  more  happened.  I  free  enterprise  system  as  we 

Senator  Kefauver  started  the  system  as  we  have  known  it!  It  listened  and  looked,  but  up  until  have  known  it” — and  take  it 
movement  by  asserting  that  cer-  may  be  that  whereas  advertising  this  day  no  one  in  Congn*ess  has  from  there.  If  they  don’t,  and  if 
tain  advertising  of  the  privately-  and  the  brand  name  concept  con-  answered  Kefauver  and  his  crew,  fhe  people  don’t  do  something 
owned  electric  power  companies  tributed  considerably  to  the  not  a  single  man.”  about  it,  the  right  to  advertise 

should  not  be  allowed  as  busi-  growth  of  our  economy  in  the  His  close  was  a  scoff :  “Power  in  this  country  will  gradually 
ness  expenses  either  for  rate-  past,  in  the  immediate  future  it  of  the  press?”  slip  away  or  be  taxed  away. 


should  not  be  allowed  as  busi¬ 
ness  expenses  either  for  rate- 


t  a  single  man.”  about  it,  the  right  to  advertise 

His  close  was  a  scoff :  “Power  in  this  country  will  gradually 


niaking  purposes  or  as  deduc-  may  contribute  even  more  to  the 
tions  in  tax  returns.  Both  the  maintenance  of  modem  capital- 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  ism  and  the  stability  of  an  ethi- 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  cal  democracy  .  .  . 
issued  rulings  to  that  effect  and  “The  benefits  that  advertising 
the  power  companies  are  now  produces  in  a  Democratic  society 


slip  away  or  be  taxed  away. 


fighting  them. 


cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 


Internal  Revenue  later  went  way! 
a  step  further  and  ruled  that  “So  let  us  defend  advertising 
certain  advertising  (institutional  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
or  public  service  messages)  of  head. 


the  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Com- 


Tt  may  be  that  those  who 


pany  was  not  deductable  as  a  criticize  advertising  are  chipping 


business  expense.  That  case  ap 
pears  to  be  dormant. 

Now  along  come  the  prohi 


away  at  a  foundation  stone  in 
our  modem  capitalistic  system 
— in  our  free  enterprise  and 
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bitionists  or  dry  forces  who  think  competitive  type  of  economy — in 
this  is  a  pretty  good  gimmick,  our  American  Democracy  it- 
For  years  they  have  failed  in  self!” 

Congress  and  elsewhere  to  have 

advertising  of  alcoholic  bever-  *  •  * 

ages  prohibited.  Their  new  ap-  The  advertising  director  of  a 
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Around  the  moon- 
just  before  deadline! 


It's  in  the  offing-a  successful  shot  around 
the  moon!  But  the  men  at  the  launching 
pad  aren’t  concerned  with  your  press 
time.  Chances  are -as  with  so  many  big 
stories-this  story  may  break  just  at  dead¬ 
line  time.  But  if  your  newspaper  is  among 
the  hundreds  that  have  Linotype  Comets 
in  the  composing  room,  you  can  still  make 
the  edition! 

For  no  linecasting  machine  in  the  world 
is  as  fast  and  simple  as  the  Comet.  No 
machine  saves  so  much  time— and  over¬ 
time.  What’s  more,  operators  go  for  its 
unusually  responsive  touch.  And  because 
the  Comet  is  so  easy  to  maintain  and  ser¬ 
vice,  you’ll  be  happily  suprised  by  the  lack 
of  downtime,  too. 

So  let  your  Linotype  Agency  give  you  a 
simple  demonstration  of  just  how  much 
the  Linotype  Comet  can  do  for  you.  No 
formality  or  obligation  is  required  to 
arrange  this.  Just  call  soon!  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


COMET 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Advertising  may  be  a  pretty 
dull  subject  to  most  editors  and 
editorial  writers  but  we  think 
its  about  time  they  gave  it  some 
attention. 

Most  of  them  seem  to  have  the 
feeling  that  their  readers  aren’t 
interested  in  decisions,  policies 
and  ruling^s  affecting  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  advertising.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  comment  or  pro¬ 
test  by  them  about  taxing, 
restricting  or  controlling  adver¬ 
tising  would  appear  to  be  self- 
serving. 

In  our  opinion  most  newspaper 
readers  are  interested  in  what 
happens  to  advertising.  They  are 
all  being  exposed  to  it  everyday 
and  it  is  helpful  to  them  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not.  Also,  prac¬ 
tically  every  businessman  and 
woman  uses  advertising  in  one 
form  or  another  at  some  time.  It 
may  be  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  or  only  direct 
mail,  but  they  should  realize 
that  all  forms  of  advertising 
stand  to  be  restricted  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  if  they  don’t  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Newspapers  can  tell  them 
what’s  going  on  and  urge  them 
to  action.  And  newspapers  need 
not  appear  to  be  self-serving  if 
they  approach  the  subject  prop¬ 
erly. 

*  *  * 

The  new  attack  on  advertising 
is  to  tax  it  or  price  it  out  of  the 
market. 

Senator  Kefauver  started  the 
movement  by  asserting  that  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  of  the  privately- 
owned  electric  power  companies 
should  not  be  allowed  as  busi¬ 
ness  expenses  either  for  rate¬ 
making  purposes  or  as  deduc¬ 
tions  in  tax  returns.  Both  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  rulings  to  that  effect  and 
the  power  companies  are  now 
fighting  them. 

Internal  Revenue  later  went 
a  step  further  and  ruled  that 
certain  advertising  (institutional 
or  public  service  messages)  of 
the  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Com¬ 
pany  was  not  deductable  as  a 
business  expense.  That  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dormant. 

Now  along  come  the  prohi¬ 
bitionists  or  diry  forces  who  think 
this  is  a  pretty  good  gimmick. 
For  years  they  have  failed  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  to  have 
advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  prohibited.  Their  new  ap¬ 


proach  is  to  let  the  liquor  indus¬ 
try  advertise  but  make  that  ex¬ 
pense  non-deductable  and  the 
first  moves  have  been  made  in 
Washington  in  that  direction. 

The  tax  on  advertising  in 
Baltimore  was  rescinded  last 
year.  But  now  someone  in  Maine 
suggests  a  3%  tax  on  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  state,  in  spite  of 
the  Baltimore  experience  where 
local  merchants  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  were  seriously  injured 
while  the  tax  was  effective. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  statistician 
to  realize  that  when  advertising 
is  taxed  or  is  made  non-deduct¬ 
able  as  a  business  expense  for 
tax  purposes  its  cost  is  increased 
and  therefore  its  use  is  auto¬ 
matically  restricted. 

*  *  * 

What’s  wrong  with  adver¬ 
tising?  Are  we  as  editors,  whose 
paychecks  come  from  adver¬ 
tising,  going  to  take  a  side  seat 
and  say  we  don’t  believe  in  it? 
Or  are  we  going  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  advertising  and  the 
right  to  advertise  because  we 
know  how  important  it  is  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy? 

Ivan  Hill,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  told  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  Jan.  21: 

“Perhaps  we  should  .  .  .  tell 
the  American  public  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
continuing  the  free  enterprise 
system  as  we  have  known  it!  It 
may  be  that  whereas  advertising 
and  the  brand  name  concept  con¬ 
tributed  considerably  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy  in  the 
past,  in  the  immediate  future  it 
may  contribute  even  more  to  the 
maintenance  of  modem  capital¬ 
ism  and  the  stability  of  an  ethi¬ 
cal  democracy  .  .  . 

“The  benefits  that  advertising 
produces  in  a  Democratic  society 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way! 

“So  let  us  defend  advertising 
with  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
head. 

“It  may  be  that  those  who 
criticize  advertising  are  chipping 
away  at  a  foundation  stone  in 
our  modern  capitalistic  system 
— in  our  free  enterprise  and 
competitive  type  of  economy — in 
our  American  Democracy  it¬ 
self!” 


The  advertising  director  of  a 


"I  knew  this  would  happen  if  the  publishers' 
convention  came  to  town." 


large  private  power  company 
wrote  us  last  week:  “Did  you 
realize  that  all  of  the  press  of 
America  wasn’t  able  to  encour¬ 
age  a  single  Congressman  to 
stand  up  and  publicly  defend 
advertising?  This  ‘sorta’  bothers 
me. 

“While  Senators  Kefauver, 
Humphrey,  Scarbrough  and 
others  stood  up  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  in  public  places 
and  attacked  electric  company 
advertising,  not  a  single  Con¬ 
gressman  has  answered  them. 

“Hundreds  of  fine  editorials 
were  written  in  papers  all  over 
the  nation  on  this  issue.  But  the 
rather  alarming  thing  to  me  is 
that  nothing  more  happened.  I 
listened  and  looked,  but  up  until 
this  day  no  one  in  Congress  has 
answered  Kefauver  and  his  crew, 
not  a  single  man.” 

His  close  was  a  scoff :  “Power 
of  the  press?” 


Our  reply  was  that  we  were 
.surprised  to  learn  there  had 
been  “hundreds  of  fine  editor¬ 
ials”  written  on  this  subject.  We 
were  not  aware  of  it,  but  we 
don’t  have  a  clipping  service  as 
our  correspondent  probably  does. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that 
the  anti-advertising  forces  are 
riding  high  without  contradic¬ 
tion  because  not  enough  of  our 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
have  gotten  excited  about  the 
issue.  The  attack  on  private  util¬ 
ity  advertising  is  just  one  facet 
of  the  whole  problem. 

We  think  editors  ought  to  take 
their  theme  from  Mr.  Ivan  Hill 
— “that  advertising  is  the  very 
essence  of  our  continuing  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  w 
have  known  it” — and  take  it 
from  there.  If  they  don’t,  and  if 
the  people  don’t  do  something 
about  it,  the  right  to  advertise 
in  this  country  will  gradually 
slip  away  or  be  taxed  away. 
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It’s  in  the  offing— a  successful  shot  around 
the  moon!  But  the  men  at  the  launching 
pad  aren't  concerned  with  your  press 
time.  Chances  are— as  with  so  many  big 
stories-this  story  may  break  just  at  dead¬ 
line  time.  But  if  your  newspaper  is  among 
the  hundreds  that  have  Linotype  Comets 
in  the  composing  room,  you  can  still  make 
the  edition! 

For  no  linecasting  machine  in  the  world 
is  as  fast  and  simple  as  the  Comet.  No 
machine  saves  so  much  time— and  over¬ 
time.  What’s  more,  operators  go  for  its 
unusually  responsive  touch.  And  because 
the  Comet  is  so  easy  to  maintain  and  ser¬ 
vice,  you’ll  be  happily  suprised  by  the  lack 
of  downtime,  too. 

So  let  your  Linotype  Agency  give  you  a 
simple  demonstration  of  just  how  much 
the  Linotype  Comet  can  do  for  you.  No 
formality  or  obligation  is  required  to 
arrange  this.  Just  call  soon!  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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